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c Cur tamen hos tu 
Evaſifſe putes, quod diri conſcia facti 
Mens habet attonitos, et ſurdo verbere cædit, 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum ? 
Pcena autem vehemens, ac multo ſævior illis, 
Quas et Cæditius gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte dieque ſuum geſtare in pectore teſtem. Juv. 
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Strong Trndications of 4 "EIT VAL: Diſpoſition. 


ELIGION teaches, that Vice leads 

to endleſs miſery in a future ſtate ; 

and experience proves, that in ſpite of the 

gayeſt and moſt proſperous appearances, 

inward miſery accompanies her; for, even 

in this life, her ways are ways of wretch- 
edneſs, and all her paths are woe. 

This obſervation has been ſo often made, 
that it muſt be known to all, and its truth 
18 ſeldom formally denied by any ; yet the 
conduct of men would ſometimes lead us 


to ſuſpect, either that they had never heard 


: V Obe bo. N . it, 
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2 ZELUCO. ; 
it, or that they think it falſe. To recal a 
truth of ſuch importance to the recollec- 
tion of mankind, and to illuſtrate it by 
example, may therefore be of ufe. 8 
Tracing the windings of Vice, — 
and delineating the diſguſting features 
of Villany, are unpleaſant taſks; and 
ſome people cannot bear to contemplate 
ſuch a picture. It is fair, therefore, to 


warn Readers o this turn of mind not to 
peruſe the ſtory of Zeluco. 

This perſon, ſprung from a noble family 
in Sicily, was a native of, Palermo, where 
he paſſed the years of early childhood, 
without being diſtinguiſhed by any. thing 
very remarkable in his. diſpoſition, unleſs 
it was a tendency to inſolence, and an in- 
clination to domineer over boys of inferior 
rank and circumſtances. The bad ten- 
dency. of this, however, was fo ſtrongly 
remonſtrated againſt by his father, and 
others who ſuperintended his education, 
that it was in a great degree checked, and 
in a fair way of being entirely overcome. 

In 


oe Os * 
In the tenth year of his age he loſt his 
father, and was left under the guidance of 
x mother, whoſe darling he had ever been, 
and who had often blamed her huſband 
for too great ſeverity to a ſon, whom, in 
her fond opinion, nature had endowed 
with every good quality. FN 
A ſhort time after the death of his fa- 
ther, Zeluco began to betray ſtrong ſymp- 
toms of that violent and overbearing diſ- 
poſition to which he had always had 4 
propenſity, though he had hitherto been 
obliged to reſtrain it. Had that gentleman 
lived a few years longer, the violence of 
Zeluco's temper would, it is probable, 
have been weakened, or entirely anni- 
hilated, by the continued influence of this 
habit of reſtraint, and his future life might 
have exhibited a very different character; 
for he ſhewed ſufficient command of him- 
ſelf as long as his father lived: but very 
ſoon after his death, he indulged, without 
control, every humour and caprice; and 
his miſtaken mother applauding the bluſ- 
B 2 terings 
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5 terings of petulance and pride as indica- | 
tions of ſpirit, his temper became more 
and more ungovernable, and at length 
ſeemed as inflammable as gunpowder, 

burſting into flaſhes of rage at the ſlighteſt 
touch of provocation. 
It may be proper to mention one in- 
ſtance of this violence of temper, from 
Which the reader will be enabled to form 
a juſter notion than his mother did, of 

what kind of ſpirit it was an indication. 
He had a favourite ſparrow, ſo tame 
that it picked crumbs from his hand, and 
hopped familiarly on the table. One day 
it did not perform certain tricks which he 
had taught it, to his ſatisfaction. This 
put the boy into a paſſion: the bird being 
frightened, attempted to fly off the table. 
He ſuddenly ſeized it with his hand, and 
while it ſtruggled to get free, with a curſe 
he ſqueezed the little animal to death. 
His tutor, who was preſent, was ſo 
| ſhocked at this inſtance of abſurd and 
brutal rage, that he puniſhed him as he 
N deſerved, 


ZELUCO. 2 
deſerved, ſaying, © I hope this will cure 
« you of giving vent to ſuch odious guſts 
“of paſſion. If it does not, remember 
« what I tell you, Sir; they will render 
„you hateful to others, wretched to your- 
« ſelf, and may bring you one day to open 
« ſhame and endleſs remorſe.” Zeluco 
complained to his mother; and ſhe diſ- 
miſſed the tutor, declaring, that ſhe would 
not have her ſon's vivacity repreſſed by the 
rigid maxims of a narrow-minded pedant. 
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See how the world its veterans rewards 1 
A youth of frolicks—an old age of cards. 
| Porz. 


EING now freed from that autharity 
which had hitherto ſtimulated him to 
occaſional exertions, Zeluco renounced all 
application to letters. This was partly 
owing to the love of diſſipation and amuſe- 
ment natural to boys, but principally ta 
the influence of a maxim very generally 
adopted by ſervants, and by them and 
other profound obſervers inſtilled into the 
minds of the young heirs of great for- 
tunes, whoſe faculties it too often be- 
numbs, like the touch of the torpedo, and 
renders them incapable through life of 
every praiſe-worthy exertion. The maxim 


is this—That learning, although it is ſome- 1 


times of ſervice to thoſe who are intended 
" 1 for 


21 de a = 
for certain profeſſions, or are in anyway 
to gain a livelihood by it, is entirely uſe- 
leſs to men whoſe fortunes are already 
made. —It is hardly to be conceived how - 
many young minds have been checked in 
the progreſs of improvement by the ſecret 
operation of this malignant doctrine. 

The neglect of letters was compenſated, 
in his mother's opinion, by his aſſiduous 
application to dancing, fencing, and other 
accompliſhments of the ſame claſs. In- 
deed, ſhe imagined he beſtowed ſuper- 
| fluous pains even on theſe, being per- 
ſuaded that nature had done ſo much for 
her ſon, that there was no need of the 
ornaments of art. | 
Being captivated with the uniform of ſome 
Neapolitan officers, Zeluco, at an early pe- 
riod of his life, announced a decided taſte 
for the profeſſion of arms. This heroic 
reſolution was highly approved of by all 
thoſe to whom he communicated it; which, 
indeed, was generally the caſe whatever 
he communicated, becaufe he aſſociated 

„ only 


ene 


only with thoſe who were ready to ap - 
prove of all he did or propoſed; for it 
was another miſerable trait in this young 
man's character, to prefer the company d 
obſequious dependants, who on no occa- 
ſion withhold their aſſent, to that of men 
of a liberal ſpirit or of equal rank with 
himſelf; a feature which infallibly puts an 
end to improvement, and renders a man 
at length as diſagreeable to ſociety as ſo- 
ciety is diſagreeable to him. The tender 
affection of his mother was not greatly 
alarmed at the martial reſolution of her 
ſon, becauſe, in the Neapolitan dominions, 
the profeſſion of a ſoldier having no con- 
nection with fighting, this indulgent pa- 
rent knew that her ſon's military ardour 
would ſubject him to no other danger than 
is attendant on reviews: to this ſhe ſub- 
mitted, being aware that glory could not 
be obtained for nothing. | 
The pacific ſituation of the Neapolitan 
army, however, was not Zeluco's reaſon 


for preferring it ; for he was naturally of 
a daring | 
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a „ ſpirit. He, like many other idle 
young men, was attracted to the profeſſion 
of arms by a reliſh for the dreſs of an 
officer, and by the vanity of command 
over a few ſoldiers. At this time he 
thought no deeper on the ſubject. An 
application was therefore made by this in- 
dulgent mother for a commiſſion for her 
ſon; between which period and the time 
of its being granted, Zeluco counted the 
moments with the moſt fretful impatience 
for although he had already ordered his 
regimentals, and often indulged himſelf 
in the pleaſure of ſtrutting in them before 
a mirror, yet he experienced the agonies 
of Tantalus till he could appear with them 
abroad. As the exigencies of the ſervice 
did not require the immediate preſence of - 
Zeluco, he was permitted to remain at 
Palermo, and was introduced by his mo- 

ther into a ſelect circle of her own ac- 

quaintance, which, ſhe informed him, 

| conſiſted of the very beſt company of Pa- 


lermo, where he would acquire the moſt 
vw 


1 


uſeful of all knowledge the knowledge 
of the world—and this too in the moſt 


agreeable and moſt effectual manner. 

This ſociety was principally compoſed 
of a ſet of ladies of quality —maidens, 
wives, and widows - reſpectable undoubt- 
edly on account of their ſex and age; and 


a few gentlemen, who bore a wonderful 


reſemblance in character to the ladies. 
Whatever buſineſs or avocation the mem- 
bers of this ſociety had, beſides thoſe of 
cards and ſleep, it muſt be confeſſed that 


ſuch avocations occupied but a moderate 


ſhare of their time, as all of them ſpent 


| fix or ſeven hours of the four-and-twenty 


in the former, and none of them allowed 


leſs than nine to the latter. 


Zeluco's bloom, vivacity, and apti- 
tude in learning the different games, pro- 


. eured. him many flattering marks of at- 


tention from the female members. Theſe 


for ſome time pleaſed the youth himſelf, 
while his mother was highly gratified with 


the congratulations poured out on all ſides 


% 2. 
on the promiſing talents and charming ap- 
pearance of her ſon; ſhe reflected with 
pleaſure alſo on the vaſt advantage which 
he enjoyed in being, at ſuch an early pe- 
riod of his life, removed from the conta- 
gion of frivolous company, and introduced 
into ſo poliſhed a circle. | | 

What degree of improvement a a 
and perſevering cultivation of this ſociety 
might have produced in Zeluco, was not 
fairly tried; for the flattery and blandiſh- 
ments of the old ladies ſoon became in- 
ſipid, and he ſtrayed in ſearch of pleaſure 
to thoſe haunts where ſhe appears with 
leſs decorum and more zeſt; ſoon after 
he joined his regiment at Naples, where 
he paſſed moſt of his time with a few 
young officers, who, with an equal pa 
ſion for pleaſure, had not equal means of 
indulging it, and were therefore too apt to 
flatter his vanity and bear his humours.— 
The love of pleaſure ſeemed to increaſe 
upon him by indulgence, and was greatly 
cheriſhed by the ill-judged prodigality of 

his 
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his mother, whoſe fondneſs could not re- 
fiſt his unrelenting 1 1mportunity tor money, 
The means with which this furniſhed him 
of indulging all his humours, in a country; 
where rank claims an almoſt deſpotic ſway 
over the lower orders of mankind, joined 
to his keeping company only with depend- 
ants, cheriſhed and invigorated the ſeeds 
of caprice, ſelfiſhneſs, pride, and injuſtice, 
which had been early ſowa in the breaſt of 
Zeluco, and perhaps generated thoſe which 
did not originally exiſt. With no purſuit 
but pleaſure, and with ſuperfluous means 

of attaining it, he enjoyed very little, being 
the conſtant ſlave of humour and caprice; 
and, beſides, he looked forward with ſuch 
fretful impatience to the period when the 
law allowed him the uncontrolled com- 
mand of his fortune, as was ſufficient of 
itſelf to embitter all his preſent enjoyments. 
The original ſource of his wretched- 
neſs, and what had augmented, or perhaps 
generated, this miſerable impatience of 


temper, Was we indulgence of his hu- 
mours 
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mours and his being too liberally ſupplied 
in the means of gratification ; but he him- 
ſelf imputed all his miſery to the ſcanty 
allowance granted by his tutors, and to his 
not being of age. | 
Previous to this period he returned to 
Palermo; and although he did not attend 
his mother's aſſemblies with all the punc- 
tuality that ſhe wiſhed, yet he could not 


always reſiſt the importunity of a mother 


who was ready to make every ſacrifice for 
his gratification, and who exacted nothing 
in return but that he ſhould give her the - 
_ pleaſure of ſeeing him admired in public, 
and condeſcend to beſtow a little of his 
company on her in private. 
The happy moment he had ſo a 
ſighed for arrived ; and his guardians de- 
volved into his own hands the intire con- 
duct of his fortune. But while he remained 
in Sicily on account of certain arrangements, 
for which his preſence was thought indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary, an incident occurred which 
detained him longer than he intended. 
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CHAP. III. 5 


Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour; 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. | 

PoPE, 
NE of the moſt important perſonages 
of the ſociety into which Zeluco 
had been introduced, was the Counteſs 
Brunella, a lady who took every oppor- 
tunity of inſinuating that ſhe had been 
in her youth greatly diſtinguiſhed for her 
beauty. Nothing, however, remained to 
juſtify her pretenſions, except this ſingle 
conſideration, that as ſhe had no fortune, 
and poſſeſſed no amiable quality, it was 
| impoſſible to account for the marriage 
which raiſed her both to rank and fortune; 
but by ſuppoſing that, at the time it took 
place, ſhe had been handſome. Her 
charms, however, whatever they had orice 
been, were now entirely fled ; but ſhe ſtill 
retained” 
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retained all the vanity, infolence, and ca- * 8 


price, which ever attended the bloom of 
beauty, with the addition of that peeviſh: 
neſs and ill-humour which often accom- 
pany its decay. Her inſolence, however, 
was only diſplayed to he unprotected, and 
her ill- humour to her ſervants; for, to her 
fuperiors ſhe was always obſequious, and 
to her equals ſhe wore an everlaſting 
ſimper of approbation. This woman's 
benevolence was regulated by decorum 3 
her. friendſhip . by conveniency ; and all 
her affections by etiquette. Her heart 
had no concern in any of theſe matters. 
She was chaſte, without being virtuous; 
becauſe in her it proceeded from conſtitu- 


tion, not ſentiment. Guarded by the 


breaſt-plate of frigidity, which, like the 
Egis of Minerva, repels the ſhafts of love, 
ſhe walked through life erect, and ſteady 
to the dictates of decorum and ſelf-intereſt, 

without a ſlip or falſe ſtep. | 
Inexorable to all helpleſs females who, 
from the frailty of nature, or the perſidy 
of 
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of man, were obſerved to totter, or even 


to ſtoop, in their progreſs, ſhe inſiſted 
that they ſhould be for ever excluded from | 


the ſociety of the upright: and if any per- 
ſon ſhewed a diſpoſition to palliate their 
errors, this vulture of chaſtity quitted, for 


a moment, the frail bird on whom ſhe had 


pounced, and turned her envenomed beak 
againſt thoſe who were for ſhewing the 
ſmalleſt degree of mercy; and being freed 
by nature from any propenſity to one par- 
ticular frailty, ſhe indulged, without bounds, 


in the gratification of envy, hatred, ſlan- 


der, haughtineſs, and other vices of the 
ſame claſs, for which, from her childhonds 
ſhe had diſcovered a decided taſte. 

This lady had a niece who lived with 
her. The young lady had little or no 
fortune in her own poſſeſſion, and as little 
in expectation from her aunt, who was 
too vain and oftentatious to ſave any of 


her income, ample as it was. But the 


Counteſs flattered: herſelf that ſhe ſhould 


procure her niece ſuch a marriage as would 


7 | inſtantly 
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inſtantly ſupply all deficiencies, and raiſe 
her to wealth and grandeur. She made 
ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts for that pur- 
pole ; the failure proceeded more from the 
general diſlike in which the aunt was held, 
than from the want of attractions in the 
young lady. 

A little after Zeluco came of age, the 
aunt fixed her eyes on him” as a commo- 
dious match for her niece.—She was not 
unacquainted with his irregularities, but as 
| ſhe conſidered rank and fortune as the great 

eſſentials in a huſband, theſe being ſe- 
_ cured, ſhe thought the reſt of ſmall im- 
portance. On former occaſions ſhe had 
proved, that ſhe looked upon age and in- 
firmity as no obſtacles to the honour of 
being a hufband to her niece, and by the 
pains ſhe now took to draw in Zeluco to a 
marriage, ſhe made it clear that ſhe conſi- 
dered profligacy as an objection equally 
frivolous. 5 55 
She began by paying uncommon atten- 
tion to the mother of Zeluco; as the 
VoL. I. 8 Counteſs 
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Counteſs Brunella was her ſuperior by 
nuptial rank, this attention greatly flat- 
tered the vanity of that weak woman. — 


She had for ſome time obſerved that Ze- 


luco ſeemed to pay more particular regard 
to her niece than to any other young lady 
at Palermo; and ſhe carefully inſtructed 
her in the arts of cheriſhing a moderate de- 
gree of liking into a violent paſſion. But 
this young lady, with leſs prudence, had 
much more ſenſibility than her aunt. The 
genteel figure and alluring manners of 
Zeluco ſeduced her into all the unſuſpect- 


ing confidence of love; but he, amidſt 
affected paſſion, preſerved all the circum- 


ſpection of determined perfidy. 

Whilſt the aunt, therefore, was artfully 
planning what ſhe conſidered as an ad- 
vantageous match for her niece, the un- 
wary young woman granted, without 
marriage, what her aunt in ſimilar cir- 


cumſtances had carefully preſerved ; not 


from any value ſhe put upon the thing, 
but merely becauſe ſhe knew that by that 
means 


at 
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means alone the could ſecure the huſband. 


who then paid his court to her. 
Zeluco ſoon became tired of his con- 


| queſt, and diſguſted' with the tears of the | 


unhappy girl.. He negleQed her with an 
unfeeling indifference more unpardonable 
than the crime he had committed. This 


being obſerved by the aunt, ſhe queſtioned 


her niece, who candidly confeſſed what her 
ſituation would in a ſhort time have re- 
vealed. | ALT 

The Counteſs expoſtulated with Zeluco, 
attempting to obtain by threats, what in- 
tegrity and a ſenſe of honour ought to have 
inclined him to perform. He treated her 
threats with deriſion, and with all the cool- 
neſs of a veteran in iniquity he told her, 


that if /e choſe to keep her niece's ſecret, 
| be ſhould; in which caſe, by the induſtry 


of her aunt, ſhe might ſtill be provided 
with a huſband: * in the mean time,” added 


he ſarcaſtically, © it is to be hoped that you 


will make your own niece an exception 


from your favourite maxim, that all who 


" 04 have 


an 


have made a ſingle falſe ſtep ſhould be 


for ever excluded from reſpectable ſo- 


ciety. 


The young lady retired to a relation's, in 
the country, and the adventure might have 
remained unknown to the public, had not 
the aunt, in the madneſs of her reſentment, 


prompted a Neapolitan officer, who de- 


pended on her intereſt for his promotion, 
to call Zeluco to an account for his con- 
duct on this occaſion, Zeluco, who was 


conſtitutionally intrepid, had, for fome 


time, wiſhed for an opportunity of fight- 
ing a duel, the eclat of which was wanting 
to his reputation. He went out at the firſt 
hint with the Neapolitan, and being an ad- 
mirable ſwordſman, wounded and diſarm- 
ed him; and thus became an object of 


greater admiration in the eyes of many 


ladies than ever, both on account of this 


duel, and the occaſion of it. 


The rage, diſappointment, and wound- 
ed pride of the aunt, when ſhe knew the 
event of the duel, rendered her. exceed- 


ingly 
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ingly miſerable; but as in her proſperity 
ſhe had no feeling for the unfortunate, 


her own misfortunes excited no compaſ- 


ſion. Some of her moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance, who paſſed for her friends, 
involving the niece in their hatred of the 
aunt, betrayed a malicious ſatisfaction at 
the fate of the unhappy young woman. 
And what was equally unjuſt, the public 
indignation at the baſe conduct of Ze- 


luco, was not ſo great as it ought to 
have been, merely becauſe the perſon he 


had ruined was the daughter of this odious 
dowager. 

This woman might have gone through 
life with as few. enemies as friends, had 
ſhe remained paſſively ſelfiſh ; but ſhe was 


making continual profeſſions of friend- 
| ſhip; ſhe affected to be the deareſt friend 


of all her acquaintance, and to take a moſt 


extraordinary ſhare of intereſt in all their 


concerns. Each of them in their turns diſ- 
covered that her profeſſions were falſe— 
C3 from 
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from her acquaintance they became her 
enemies, and beheld her misfortunes with 
joy, which otherwiſe they would have re- 
garded only with indifference. 
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CHAP. w. 


The Gratitude of 2 Som to an indulgent 
5g | Mother. 


SHORT time after this adventure, 

| Zeluco paſſed over to Italy, and in 

the different ſtates of that luxurious coun- 
try he ſpent two years, in every voluptu- 
ous and expenſive gratification that his 

| own imagination or that of the profligate 
company he kept could ſuggeſt. His mo- 
ther had parted from him with reluctance, 
her fond partiality remained ſtrong as ever, 
in ſpite of all the proofs of a vicious dif- 
poſition he had diſplayed : ſhe viewed his 
character in a manner preciſely the reverſe - 
of that in which Deſdemona contemplated 
Othello's; ſhe ſaw Zeluco's mind in his 
viſage; and as this was fair and regular, 
ſhe fondly believed it to be a faithful index 
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of the other, imputing all that part of his 
conduct which ſhe could not juſtify, to 
the warmth of youth, which a little time 
and reflection would ſoon correct. She 
extracted a promiſe from him, before they 
parted, that he ſhould write to her regu- 
larly twice every month till his return. 
And as ſhe had obſerved on many occa- 
ſions that he was by no means exact in 
fulfilling his engagements, ſhe took this 
promiſe with ſome ſolemnity, and made 
him renew it oftener than once; adding, 
that if he neglected, ſhe ſhould certainly 
imagine that ſomething very terrible had 
happened : ſhe therefore intreated him very 
earneſtly, by a punctual correſpondence to 
ſave her from ſuch a painful idea. 
The manner in which Zeluco fulfilled 
this engagement will ſet his filial affection 
in a clear point of view. 
In a very ſhort ſpace after his arrival on 
the continent he began to think the writing 
a few lines every fortnight to his mother 


a piece of intolerable ſlavery.— And being, 
while 


by ' 


1 


ro... 


while at Rome, confined to his chamber, 


on account of a complaint which debarred 


him equally from pleaſure and amuſement, 


— 


he thought this a commodious opportunity of 


anticipating the trouble of a correſpondence 


which was apt to break in upon him at leſs 
convenient ſeaſons. He therefore wrote a 
number of letters to his mother, a little va- 
ried in the expreſſion, and properly dated; 
theſe he arranged according to their dates, 
and then calling his valet de chambre. — 
„ There,” ſaid he, * carry one of theſe 
letters to the poſt-houſe every fortnight, and 
when they are exhauſted let me know, that 
I may prepare ſome more for the old lady.” 

It would be equally ſuperfluous and diſ- 


| agreeable to follow Zeluco through the 


ſcenes of extravagance, folly, and vice, in 
which he acted a principal part for two or 
three years in the various towns of Italy. 
Although he had been happy during the 
whole of that ſhort period, it would have 


deen happineſs rather too dearly bought at 


the expence of the miſery and remorſe he 
felt on finding his credit exhauſted, and 
Ny "Io | a 
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bis fortune involved to ſuch a degree, that 


nothing but a long and ſteady courſe of 


cxeonomy could poſſibly extricate it: but 


he had not even the recollection of happi- 


neſs to comfort him for the ruin of his af- 


fairs ;—his fortune had been diſſipated in 


debauchery, without pleaſure ; in magnifi- 
cence, which conferred not reſpect; and in 
gaming, which ſometimes drove him to 
the brink of deſperation, Let this general 
account ſave us from entering into a detail 
of adventures which bear the ſtrongeſt re- 


ſemblance to thoſe of ſo many profligate 


young men who have acted the ſame parts 
on the ſame theatre. 

When his money and credit were nearly 
exhauſted, he joined his regiment at Naples; 


where, after having remained a decent 


time to b. 4 to aſk a new leave of 
abſence, he madè application for permiſſion 


to paſs over to Sicily for the arrangement 
of his domeſtic affairs. 


On his return to Palermo he had no 


immediate reſource but in what his mother 
could 
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eould ſpare him from her own jointure; 
and theſe ſupplies were not granted wich- 
out ſtrong remonſtrances againſt his extra- 
vagance. Thoſe, however, he heard with 
apparent patience, and repeated aſſurances 
of amendment, as long as ſhe had either 
money or credit remaining; but when 
both were exhauſted, he ſhewed the ſame 
impatient and overbearing temper to her he 
had always given proofs of to the reſt of 
the world; but what in the one caſe ſhe 
had palliated as the ebullitions of youthful 
ſpirit and vivacity, in the other ſhe conſi- 
dered as the moſt unheard-of cruelty and 
ingratitude.—lIn the bitterneſs of her heart, 
ſhe enumerated every inſtance of indul- 
gence, generoſity, and affection ſhe had 
ſhewn him, and upbraided him for the 
returns he had made, in terms dictat- 
ed by rage and diſappointment. He 
anſwered with the moſt inſulting cool- 
neſs and the moſt ſtinging indifference. 
The unhappy woman was wounded to 
the ſoul, —She had looked forward with 
5 | parental 
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parental impatience to the hour of her ſon's 
return.— Her ſpirits had riſen or fallen as 
that happy epoch ſeemed to advance or to 
recede.— Her daily prayer, and nighily 
dream, was this darling ſon's return, im- 
proved by experience, accompliſhed by 
travel, the object of univerſal admira- 
tion, while ſhe imagined that ſhe herſelf 
would be envied by every mother in Pa- 
lermo. 1 

Her diſappointment was as ſevere as her 
hopes had been ſanguine.—She felt | 

How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankleſs child. | 

She retired to the houſe of a poor rela- 
tion who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Palermo ;—one whom ſhe had neglected 
in the pride of her proſperity; a circum- 
ſtance which made her miſery more acute, 
and her misfortune leſs pitied in this retreat. 
After languiſhing a few months, ſhe died 
| heart-broken. 1 5 
The emotions of remorſe which took 
place on this event in the conſcious m ind 
* | of 
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of 0 were not of long duration ;— — 

his embarraſſed circumſtances gave him 
more laſting uneaſineſs; for, notwithſtand- 
ing his eſtate was now diſburdened of his 
mother's jointure, he was ſtill under the 
neceſlity of confining himſelf to a very 
ſcanty revenue. 


| Being mortified with the idea of remain- 
ing either in Sicily or the kingdom of 
Naples while his affairs were in this em- 
barraſſed ſituation, he applied to a brother 
of his father, an officer of rank in the 
Spaniſh ſervice who was then at Ma- 
drid, declaring a deſire of entering into 
that ſervice, on conditions of obtaining 
the ſame rank in the Spaniſh ſervice 
with the which he had in the Neapo- 
litan, hope of future promotion. He 
had already got leave from the Neapo- 
litan court for this ſtep, with a re- 
commendation from the miniſter, His 
plan was to put his eſtate under 
management till ſuch time as the moſt 


preſſing - 


preſſing debts were cleared, and he 


thought, with the remainder of his for- 


tune added to his pay, he ſhould paſs his 
time more to his mind in the character pf 
a ſoldier, than he could by obſerving a 
languid ſyſtem of ceconomy in Sicily. * 


edo. 3 


HAU v. 
We Love of a very yeung Laqh. 


Fallere credentem non eſt operoſa puellam 
Gloria. | Ovid Episr. 


WHILE Zeluco waited the reſult of 

this application, a young lady of 
Palermo became, by the ſudden death of 
her brother, heireſs of a very conſiderable 
fortune; for although her father was ſtill 
alive, and her mother only forty years of 
age, yet as ſhe had not proved pregnant 
for many years, the daughter's ſucceeding 
to her father's whole fortune was conſider- 


ed as next to infallible. This certainly 8 


was the opinion of Zeluco, and he im- 
mediately applied every art of inſinuation 
he was poſſeſſed of, to gain the affections 
of this young lady. - ; 
Zeluco was of a very elegant as well 
as a vigorous make, his perſon was finely 
Po- 
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proportioned, and although ſome people 
who pretended to ſkill in phyſiognomy 


aſſerted, that they could detect the indica- 


tions of ill- nature and of a vicious <if- 
poſition in his countenance; yet, in the 
general opinion, and particularly in that of 


Signora Roſolia (the young lady in queſ- 


tion), he was a very handſome man. Ro- 
ſolia was one of thoſe young ladies who, 
when they greatly approve of a man's face 
and figure, are inclined to believe that 


every other good quality is added there- 


unto. 


A gentleman ſuperior to Zeluco in all 
reſpects but external figure had for ſome 
time, with the approbation of her parents, 
paid his addreſſes to her. But no ſooner 
had the new lover made a declaration of 


| his paſſion, than he appeared in her eyes 


preferable to the old. On what this pre- 


| ference was founded appeared afterwards, 


when Zeluco lamented his hard fate in 


having a rival who was countenanced by 


both her parents; for Roſolia then aſſured 
„ him, 


2 * Luo. 1 


him, that this could proceed folely from 
their not being informed of Zeluco's ſenti- 
ments; © But as ſoon as they are, added 
ſhe, they will certainly prefer you as A 
ſon-in-law to Signor Michelo,” | 


We I am extremely happy to know that 


| you are of that opinion,” cried Zeluco. 


© I am quite certain of it,” ſaid ſhe, 
© You have heard them ſpeak upon the 


| ſubje& then,” ſaid he. 


% No, never;” replied ſhe. | 
Idol of my ſoul,” cried Zeluco, * how 
then are you certain that they would * 
me to Signor Michelo?“ 
„ Becauſe,” replied 1 judicious young 


lady, © there is no compariſon between 


you. Every body that has eyes muſt ſee 
that you are a far handſomer man.“ 
However flattering it may ſeem, Zeluco 


was a good deal diſappointed when he was 


informed of the circumſtance on which ſhe 
founded her hopes, and he thought his 
ſureſt courſe was to get poſſeſſion of the 


young lady's fortune and perſon in the firſt 
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place, and to ſolicit the father and mother 's 


conſent afterwards. 


Having expreſſed his gratitude on ac- 
count of the favourable ſentiments ſhe en- 


tertained of him, he told her, That pa- 
rents often viewed chings of this nature in 


a different light from their children That 


his rival had probably ſecured the favour of 


her father and mother, by applying to 


them in the firſt inſtance ; becauſe her for- 


tune, not her heart, was that gentleman's 
ſole object. — That he, on the contrary, had 
given no hint of his paſſion to rem, but 
had applied directly to her, becauſe it was 
her heart alone that he was ſolicitous about. 
As for fortune, it was what he had always 
deſpiſed, and had not the leaſt weight with 
him in his preſent ſuit: —of which diſin- 


tereſted way of thinking he was ready ta 


give her an immediate proof, by marrying 
her ſecretly without any perſon? 8 conſent 


but her own, and without the certainty | of 
a a fingle 8 25 


The 


The 


The young wi in er to this, wid | 
him, That ſhe could not comply with 
his — without impiety ; for that her 


mother having been alarmed on a former 


occaſion with the afſiduities of a perſon ſhe 
did not approve, had conducted her to the 
Madre Chigſa; and in the chapel of St. 


| Roſolia, in the preſence of the ſaint herſelf, 


had made her pledge her ſolemn promiſe, 
never to give her hand in marriage without 
the conſent of her father and mother; aſ- 
ſuring her, at the ſame time, that they, 


on their part, ſhould never exact of her 


to ny any man * to her inclina- 
tion.“ 

e It is impoſſible for me therefore,” 5 
ed this pious young lady, © to break the 
engagement, without incurring the diſ- 
pleaſure not only of my parents but alſo 
of my patroneſs, who hitherto hath al- 


ways diſplayed great kindneſs to me, and 


will certainly not eaſily forgive the breach 
of an engagement to which ſhe herſelf was 


an eye-witneſs.“ 


D 2 | Zeluco, 
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Zeluco, perceiving that the idea of pro- 
voking St. Roſolia filled the lady's mind 


with horror, did not think it prudent to 
inſiſt at that time on the point he wiſhed 


to carry ;—he took her promiſe, however, 


that ſhe ſhould not mention what had 
paſſed to her parents, till he had time to 


reflect on what were the Propereſt meaſures 
to adopt. 
This injunction ſhe punctually obſerved. 


At their next interview, he told Roſolia, 
that he had been conſidering what ſhe had 
ſaid, regarding the promife ſhe had given 


to her mother in the chapel of her pa- 
troneſs ; © That he was not ſurpriſed to 
find this made great impreſſion on one of 


her piety and underſtanding. This, and 


{ſimilar inſtances of the goodneſs of her diſ- 
poſition,” he ſaid, © endeared her to him 
more and more; for although the graces of 
her face and perſon had made the firſt 3 im- 
preſſion on his heart, yet it was the beau- 
ties of her mind, the amiable ſweetheſs of 


her diſpoſition, her piety, and above all 
oy ; 25 her 
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| het. admirable good ſenſe, that | rivetted his 


chains.” Zeluco had an opinion, that 
people in general are moſt gratified when; 
praiſed for thoſe qualities in which they! 


are moſt deficient. On this principle, he 


never failed to praiſe this young lady on 
the ſuperior excellency of her under- 


ſtanding. 


He then proceeded to obſerve, that =D 
reſpect to the engagement which ſhe ima- 
gined ſhe had entered into at the Madre 
Chieſa, ſhe had evidently been ſurpriſed 
into it, and it was not to be ſuppoſed 
that St. Roſolia could, in her heart, ap- 
prove of ſo raſh a vow, eſpecially as it had 
been made without her previous conſent ; 
adding, that as for himſelf, he was certain 
that he ſhould not . ſurvive the refuſal he 
was ſure of receiving from her mother: 
he therefore left it to the young lady to 
conſider whether it was probable St. Roſo- 
lia, her patroneſs, and without a doubt, 


the moſt compaſſionate of all the ſaints, 


would N of a meaſure which would 
11 infallibly 
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infallibly occaſion the death of a perſon aches 
was, and had ever been, her faithful vo- 
tary. And all for what? to gratify hard- 
hearted parents, who only conſulted! their 
,own avarice, and diſregarded true love. 


As the tenderneſs of this young lady's. 
heart was equal to the weakneſs of 


her underſtanding, and both infinitely: ſur- 


paſſed thoſe. graces aad beauties which Ze - 


juco had ſo liberally. imputed to! her, ſhe 
began to be convinced by his: reaſdniog. 
and melted: by his intreaties; but having. 
in the courſe of their converſation, ſaid, that 
ſhe was quite certain of prevailing on her 
father at leaſt to give his conſent,,<for he 
had always been in the higheſt degree in- 


dulgent to her, and never had, in anyone 


inſtance, withſtood her perſevering ſoli- 
citation 3, -Zeluco, contrary. to his, firſt, 


opinion, thought it would be moſt prudent 
to allow her to try to move her father; 
and if, in ſpite of her ſanguine hope, ſhe 


ſhould fail, he ſtill would have it in his 
ppwer to perſuade her into a ſecret mar- 
riage. 


CHAP. VI. 
The Reaſoning of a young Lady in Love.— 
The Weakneſs of a Father. 


"HE impatience of the lady's love 
made her ſeize the very earlieſt op- 


portunity of acquainting her father with 
the ſtate of her heart, which ſhe did in 
very pathetic terms. 


The aſtoniſhed father at firſt inſiſted 


on the encouragement which had been 
given to her firſt lover, the real worth of 
his character, and the advantages of ſuch 5 
a connexion. To theſe arguments the 
lady oppoſed her love for Zeluco, a her 


indifference for the other. 


The father hinted at the eb 

ſituation of Zeluco's circumſtances. 
: The lady declared, that this gave her 
peculiar ſatisfaction, becauſe it afforded a 
3 proof 
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proof to the whole world, that i in ſo ma- 
terial a point as the choice of a huſband, 
ſhe was ſuperior to all low and ſordid con- 
ſiderations, which could not fail of raiſing 
her in the eſteem of the judicious, and 
would for ever inſure to her the gratitude, 


as well as the, love, of her huſband. 


The father ſuggeſted, that while ſhe 
thus proved the diſintereſted purity of. her 
own conduct; ſhe could not be certain that 


her lover was aftuated by the ſame noble 


and diſintereſted motives. 
To this the daughter, with onus] wat 
neſs and warmth, replied, that Zeluco 
had already given the moſt undoubted 
prooſs of the generous turn of his mind; 
his ſuperiority to all mercenary views and 


ſordid conſiderations, by the magnificent 


manner in which he had ſpent the greateſt 
Part of his own fortune. 

The father ſhook his head with an air of 
diſſatisfaction, and then mentioned the li- 
bertine character of Zeluco, the number 
of women he had ſeduced, and his neglect 

„ i A 
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of them afterwards; dwelling, with em- 
phaſis, on the cruel treatment of the coun- 
teſs Brunella's niece. 85 | 
This was an (unlucky argument, and 
produced an effect directly contrary to what 5 
was intended. The young lady acknow- 
ledged, that „ Zeluco had been wild and 
rakiſh; — moſt young men of ſpirit were; 
—that he had turned the heads of many 
young women —no wonder, he was fo 
very genteel and handſome ;—that he had 
afterwards neglected them becauſe he found 
them unworthy of his eſteem, and they, 
of courſe, accuſed him of inconftancy ;— 
that Signora Brunella's niece was a very 
weak young woman ; it was not to be ſup- 
poſed a man of Zeluco's good ſenſe would 
eyer dream of taking ſuch a perſon for his 
| wife ;—that, for her own part, ſhe was 
aware, that by entirely poſſeſſing a man ſo 
greatly admired by all other women, ſhe 
muſt be expoſed to the envy of her own 
ſex ;—but that internal tranquillity, and 
domeſtic happineſs, would enable her to 
| _ deſpiſe 
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deſpiſe their diſappointment and malice ; 
for ſhe knew that Zeluco had fixed his 
heart upon her, and her alone; was now 
determined to reform, and to be conftant ; 


and all the world allowed that reformed 


rakes made the very beſt of huſbands.” 
The young lady's laſt arguments ſeem- 
ing rather to alarm than convince her fa- 
ther, ſhe had recourſe to a method of 
reaſoning which ſhe had often found ſuc- 
ceſsful when all others failed, —She burſt 
into a flood of tears, ſobbed as if ſhe had 
been ready to expire; and when ſhe re- 
covered her voice, declared that her heart | 
was fixed upon Signor Zeluco, who had 
given her the ſureſt proofs of the ſincerity 
of his love, and of his noble and gene- 
rous character ;—that happineſs in marriage 


depended on mutual affection and endleſs 
paſſion, and not at all upon fortune ;—that 
the would wander over the wide world 


with her lover, bleſt in his fidelity, and 
depending on St. Roſolia for protection and 
ſuſtenance, rather than live in the greateſt 

affluence 
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affluenee with any other man, although lus 
were the firſt monarch on earth, or evem the 
king of Naples, Jeruſalem, and the Two . 


Sicilies himſelf: that theſe were her un- 


alterable: ſentiments, or! if any alteration: 
could happen, it would be that of an in- 
creaſe; not diminution, of her love, for 
ſhe: felt it: augmenting every: hour; and' 
finally, ſhe intreated on her knees; that 
he would prove himſelf an affectionate fa- 


ther to a daughter who had always loved 


and honoured him, and would obey him 


in every thing but in this one point, which, 


ſhe was ſorry to ſay, was out of her power; 
and which, if he inſiſted upon, he would 

ſoon behold her laid in the ſame grave 
with her deareſt brother, whom he had ſo 
long and ſo bitterly lamented.“ | 


| Before the daughter had finiſhed this 


affecting addreſs, the good-natured father 
was alſo in tears, and as ſoon as he was 
able to ſpeak, he raiſed her up, with an 


aſſurance that her happineſs was his chief _ 


object 
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object in life, and he would do every thing 
ſhe could deſire to promote it. , 
Having thus melted her father to com- 
pliance, ſhe begged, in the next place, 
that he would uſe his influence with her 
mother, that ſhe might likewiſe conſent to. 
the only meaſure that could make her tru- 
ly happy, which the | good-natured man 
engaged to do. . | 
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r VI; 4 
Tl be Prudence of a Mother ; and Termina- 
ion everlaſting Love. 


HE father ſpeedily had an opportu- 
nity of breaking the ſubject to his 
Lady, affuring her at the ſame time that 
he was convinced their daughter would 
never marry any man but Zeluco ; fo that 

| ſhe had beſt fave herſelf the trouble of en- 
deavouring to prevent it, as he had already 
ſaid every thing that could be faid, and 
without effect. 

He was then proceeding to give her an 
account of the ſcene which had paſſed be- 
tween them, when ſhe ſaved him the 
trouble, informing him ſhe had over- 
' heard the whole in an adjoining . room, 
where ſhe happened to be when his daugh- 
ter had made the pathetic attack upon him 
above deſcribed. Perceiving that her -huſ- 
| band's 
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band's heart was quite melted by the 
daughter's tears, and his reſolution mould- 
ed to her views, ſhe declined all diſcuſſion 
with him; and thought it net prudent to 
let him into the plan which ſhe had al- 
ready formed in her mind, to diſentangle 
her daughter from a connexion fraught 
with ruin aud remorſe. She contented 


herſelf therefore with ſaying coolly, That 


although ſhe did not much reliſh the match, 
yet, as ſhe could not think of croſſing her 
daughter's inclinations, ſhe certainly would 
not perſiſt in oppoſition, if, on full delibe- 


ration, the young lady continued in the 


fame mind; and at all events ſhe. would 
take no ſtep without the concurrence of 


her huſband, who, ſhe was pleaſed to add, 
was a, much better judge in a matter of 


ſuch importance than ſhe e pretend 

to be. 97 | 
In reply to this the huſband ſaid, . That 

he candidly acknowledged that he was a 


far better judge; adding, that it was im- 


Poſſible for him ever to change his mind.” 
Not 


8 
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5 Not-quite, m een Gold the wiſh | 


meekly ; © you were. under the neceſſity 
of changing your mind before you could 


relinquiſh the unalterable reſolution you 


told me yeſterday you had formed, of giv- 
ing your daughter to Signor Michelo, 
whom we then equally approved of.“ 


« I did not know yeſterday, ſaid he, a 
little diſconcerted, that Zeluco was the 
only man who could make our daughter 


happy.” 


e then went and acquainted his daugh- 


ter that he had Prevailed on her mother 


to conſent to her marriage with Zeluco. 


The young lady flew in a tranſport of 
joy to her mother, aſked her forgiveneſs for 


baving diſpoſed of her heart without con- 


ſulting fo indulgent a parent; — informed 


her, that ſhe was now abſolutely certain of 
St. Roſolia's being pleaſed with her choice 3 


and aſſured her, that for the future ſhe 


would he the moſt obedient and dutiful of 


all daughters. 
| The 
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The mother thanked her for her good 
intentions, and aſked her how ſhe came to 
be ſo certain of the Saint's acquieſcence. 

” Becauſe,” replied the pious young 
Wi lady, as I have been able to think, or 
eee.euen to dream of nothing for ſome time, 
he ia but my marriage with Signor Zeluco, af- 


ter attending maſs this very morning, I 
retired to the chapel of the Saint, and look- 


# ing her devoutly in the face, and watch- 
"mk ing her eyes, I humbly entreated to know 
mie whether ſhe approved of my paſſion or not? 
BG Con which, the ſweet image of Roſolia 


* looked in the moſt propitious manner; 

K ft and at length, with a gracious ſmile, nod- 

Re ded aſſent.” | | | 

16 . © Nay,” ſaid the mother, after ſuch 
i a teſtimony of approbation there can be 

no doubt.—And have you equal proots, 

my dear, of Signor Zeluco's love?“ 

5 | Stronger, if poſſible, anſwered the 

daughter; —“ he has ſworn it to me an hun- 

dred times; and beſides, I have it under 


[ his hand.” 
if 0 ö Et: : | Theſe 
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25 Theſe are proofs indeed,” aid the 
mother; and,” continued ſhe, ©& you 
have no reaſon to doubt that all this love 
is for you alone, independent of your | 
fortune !” 

Santa Maria !“ exclaimed the daugh- 
ter, © Signor Zeluco is not only the moſt 


loving, but alſo the moſt diſintereſted of 
mankind, —He has often aſſured me, that 


he would be till happier if my fortune 


were leſs, that he might prove to the world 


how far he . above all mean and merce- 
nary views.“ | 
44 Then it is highly probable,” faid the 
mother, , that he will enjoy the felicity 
he ſo earneſtly defires ; for I ſhall now in- 
form you, my dear, of what I did not 
chuſe to hint till I was quite certain of it 3 


J am ſeveral months gone with child, 


which, at any rate, will reduce your for- 


tune one half; and in caſe of a ſon, will 


leave you a very moderate portion.“ 
« I with with all my heart you may 


have a ſon, my dear mother; for I ſhould. 


Vol, I. EL like 
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like a little brother of all things,” cried 
Roſolia, 


Very well, my dear,” ſaid the mo- 
ther; “ you will very probably obtain your 
wiſh. But,” continued ſhe, © I ſuppoſe. 


you, would not wiſh that your marriage 


ſhould: take place till I am recovered of 


my lying-in, that I 1 Join in the plea- 
ſure of ſuch an occaſion.” 


Good Heaven! certainly not,“ an- 
ſwered the daughter; and immediately 
went, in raptures, to communicate theſe 
glad tidings to Zeluco, whoſe joy at the 
parents acquieſcence was prodigiouſly 
damped on hearing. of the ſituation of the 
mother. His chagrin was evident on his 
countenance. 

1 perceive,” ſaid the young lady ten- 
derly, that the poſtponing of our hap- 


pineſs till a mother ſhall be delivered 
| grieves you.” 


Very ſeverely indeed, 5 did Zeluco. 


Be not afflicted, my dear Zeluco, ſaid 
this love-ſick maiden, © I will endeavour 


1 
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to prevail on her to conſent to our union | 
before ſhe is delivered.” 
Zelueo begged the would not attempt it, 
as it might give offence, and render her 
mother averſe to the match altogether. 

She then, in the moſt endearing man- 
ner, aſſured him, that the delay gave her 
very near as much uneaſineſs as it could 
him; but he; on tlie other hand, proteſt- 
ed, that he felt the diſappointment with 
greater poignancy than ſhe could poſſibly 
do, which, however, he would endeavour 
to bear, rather than riſſc diſobliging her 
mother, eſpecially in her preſent condition, 
when the ſmalleſt importunity might injure 
her precious health. | 

« But, good God, ” added he, did you 
never before ſuſpe& that he was in this 
condition!“ 

« Never,” fad this penetrating young 
lady; though I am ſurpriſed at it; for 
the moment ſhe mentioned it, I plainly 
perceived that her waiſt was uncommonly 
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Zeluco retired, in all the agonies of 
diſappointment ; but determined to be more 
fully informed before he gave up a purſuit 

on which he had founded the re-eftabliſh- 
ment of his fortune. 

He called the following morning on a 
certain monk, who occaſionally exerciſed 
the function of a phyſician, and was known 
to be employed in that capacity by the mo- 
ther of Signora Roſolia. 

After an affected conſultation on his own. 

health, he turned the converſation on her's. 
1 wary mother, having thought it 
probable that Zeluco might queſtion this 
man, had prepared him in what manner to 
anſwer his inquiries : the medical monk, 
therefore, aſſured Zeluco, that ſhe was in 
the way that he, and the beſt friends of 
her family, could wiſh. 

« What, it is true then,” replied Zeluco, 
e ht I have with ſo much pleaſure heard, 

Signora Maria is really with child?“ 
Nothing of that nature can be more 
certain,” replied the phyſician, © than that 


ſhe is pregnant of one child; ſome think 
from her appearance that ſhe will * 
twins“ | 

« Twins!” cried Zeluco. 

« Yes, Signor, continued the Doctor; 
<« that is the opinion of ſome who are 
thought judges in ſuch matters; but, in my 


own mind, no indications however ſtrong 


can aſcertain the point with ſuch preciſion 


as thoſe people pretend ;—that ſhe has one 


lively child ſeems beyond a doubt; that ſhe 
will have two, I will not poſitively aſſert.” 
« Why, Doctor,“ ſaid Zeluco, © it is a 
very long time ſince ſhe was in the ſame 
ſituation.” | | 
„If ſhe has twins,” replied the monk 


gravely, © ſhe never was preciſely in the 


ſame ſituation ; it is true, indeed, that when 
a woman has once had twins, ſhe will af- 


terwards be more likely to have them 


again. 


Pray, how long is it ſince ſhe had her 


| laſt child ?” ſaid Zeluco, 
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About nine or ten years, replied the 
pbyfician. I 

cc Isg it not uncommon, 3 ſuch an in⸗ 
terval, for a woman to recommence bear- 
ing children?“ ſaid Zeluco. | 

% Ir 1c a little fingular,” replied the 
monk; but when a woman does recom- 


mence, ſhe generally proceeds with more 


ſpirit and perſeyerance than if no ſuch in- 
terruption had taken place: — therefore, as 


Signora Maria is only forty years of age, I 


ſhould not be ſurpriſed if, by the favour 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, who is her patro- 
neſs, ſhe ſhould have ſeveral children before 
ſhe leaves off child- bearing entirely.” 
„Several children!“ repeated Zeluco, 


with an accent of anger ;—you muſt ima- 


-- 


gine her patroneſs has prodigious powers 

in ſuch matters.” | 
“ Do you call the powers of the Bleſſed 

Virgin in queſtion ?” replied the monk. in 


a chreatening tone. | 
* Heavens forbid, father,” ſaid Tn, 


with an expiatory look. 


« Let 
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Let me tell you, Signor, continued 
the monk in an authoritative ſtyle, “ that 
the powers of the Virgin are unlimited; 
it were impiety to doubt it.” - 

« I have not the leaſt doubt,” cried Ze- 
luco; taking the monk in an affectionate 
manner by the hand :—* ſo far from call- 
ing her power in queſtion, I am convinced, 
my dear father,” added he, with a hypo- 
critical accent, © that ſhe could bring it 
about without the aſſiſtance of the huſ- 
band.“ . 

« Unqueſtionably ſhe could,” ſaid the 
monk. „ 

Zeluco being now perſuaded of the rea- 
lity of Signora Maria's pregnancy, took his 
leave of the monk; and having two days 
before received a letter from his uncle at 
Madrid, aſſuring him of promotion in the 

Spaniſh ſervice, he reſolved to ſet _— that 
city as ſoon as poſſible. When he received 
the letter, his determination had been to 
ſecure his marriage with Signora Roſolia 
in the firſt place, and then deliberate what 
E 4 anſwer 
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anſwer he ſhould make to his uncle's letter; 
but having now reſolved to have nothing 
more to do with the fair object of his diſ- 
intereſted and unalterable affection, he 
ſeized the opportunity of a veſſel ready to 
fail for Barcelona; embarked with a ſingle 
ſervant, and .a very moderate quantity of 
baggage; and after a proſperous voyage 
arrived at that city. Being very impatient 
to get quickly to Madrid, he ordered his 
ſervant to have every thing prepared for 
the journey as ſoon as poſſible. While 
theſe arrangements were making, he in- 
tended to have amuſed himſelf by ſaunter- 
ing through the town, but was prevented 
i by a heavy ſhower of rain.—* I do not 
| know what in the devil's name to do with 
| | myſelf,” ſaid Zeluco.—“ You had as well 
| take this opportunity of writing to Signora 
| Roſolia,” ſaid his valet ;—*ſhe may perhaps | 
[ be a little ſurpriſed at our ſudden depar- | 


* 


= ture.“ — Ay, fo I will; bring me pen, ; 
| ink, and paper,” ſaid Zeluco, yawn- 
j ing. | | | 
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The ſervant ſupplied him with the mate- 
rials for writing; and this ardent lover 
renewing his fits of yawning very fre- 


quently during the performance, at laſt 
finiſhed the epiſtle. 


Signora Roſolia, when ſhe heard of 25 


luco's having ſailed for Spain, immediately 
fainted, as is uſual with young ladies 
when they are abandoned by men who 
pretend to be dying for them, and whom 
they conſider as the only men who 
can make them happy :—ſhe continued 
for ſome weeks ſubject to hyſterical af- 
fections: theſe, however, gradually diſap- 
peared ; and her old lover, by the me- 
diation of her mother, renewing his court- 
ſhip; ſhe was in due time prevailed on 
to give him her hand. Her mother then 
informed her, that ſhe was miſtaken in 
the notion of her being with child. And 
the day after. her marriage, the daughter 
in return declared to her mother, that 
ſhe herſelf had undoubtedly miſtaken the 

I | image 
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image of St. Roſolia, being now con- 


vinced, that her preſent huſband was the 


only man who could make her completely 


happy. | p 
« 1 hope, my dear,” ſaid the mother, 


4 


he is the only man who ever will at- 


tempt it.” 


] 
] 
{ 
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CHAP. VIIL 


His Generfity gets Credit for what was due 
to his Reſentment. 


ZELUCO was received in the kindeſt 


manner by his uncle at Madrid, who 


viewed his paſt extravagances in the moſt 


favourable light, conſidering them as en- 


tirely proceeding from youthful vivacity 
and imprudence. He therefore treated him 
with all the reſpect due to the head of his 
own family; introduced him to every 
houſe of diſtinction; flattering himſelf, 
that the ardent ſpirit of his nephew might 
excite him to the ſame impetuous purſuit 


of military glory with which he had fol- 


lowed pleaſure, and fondly hoping that 
he would one day arrive at higher diſtine- 
tion than he would have attained by an 
unambitious prudence of conduct in the 

| Neapoli- 
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Neapolitan ſervice, which afforded no op- 
portunity of diſplaying military genius. 
After pointing out the advantages he would 
derive from his birth, he inculcated the 
neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by acti- 
vity as an officer, that he might give an 
early impreſſion in his favour, and ſmooth 
the way to that rapid promotion he had 
reaſon to expect, from his exertions in an 
army where diſcipline was greatly relaxed, 
and in which few men of rank diſtinguiſn- 
ed themſelves, ; 


Zeluco was appointed to a regiment then 


on its march to one of the ſea-port towns, 
but with permiſſion to remain at Madrid 


till the troops ſhould arrive at the place of 


their deſtination, and were completed. He 
ſpent this interval in thoſe ſocieties to 
which he had been introduced by his uncle, 
and being ſufficiently ſenſible of the graces 
of his own perſon, he was not without hopes 
of engaging the affections of ſome female 
as wealthy as Signora Roſolia, and whoſe 
mother was leſs liable to pregnancy, 
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At ſome of thoſe aſſemblies, gaming, 


to a conſiderable depth, was permitted, 


Zeluco had always been fond of play, and 


had acquired, at the uſual expence, a very 


great knowledge in moſt games ; yet he by 


no means poſſeſſed that degree of coolneſs 


and command of temper which is requiſite 


for a gameſter: he was ſenſible of this 
himſelf, but he could not always reſiſt the 


temptation of gaming; and ſometimes, 
not ſatisfied with the play at the aſſemblies, 


he went in ſearch of deeper ſtakes at leſs 


creditable houſes. 


At firſt he was fortunate, which encou- 
raged him to attend thoſe houſes more con- 


ſtantly. One unlucky evening, however, 
he loſt all the money he had about him, 
amounting to a conſiderable ſum ; moſt. 


part of it was won by a perſon who had 
lately appeared at Madrid, aſſuming the 


character of an Hungarian gentleman, with 
the rank of a lieutenant-colonel of Huſſars 
in the Emperor's ſervice. As the company 
played for ready money only, when Zeluco 


loſt 
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loft his, he ſat in very ill-humour, over- 
looking thoſe who continued to play: in 


this diſpoſition it was not unnatural in 


him to ſuſpect that the perſon who had 
won his money had, by other means be- 


ſides ſuperior {kill in the game, aſſiſted his 
own good fortune. Zeluco watched him 


with the moſt malignant attention, wiſhing 


to detect him in ſome unfair trick, and 
ready to quarrel with him even if he ſhould | 


not, s 


won four times; and as his whole money 


had been covered each time, the ſum be- 
fore him was now ſixteen times larger than 
what he had originally ſtaked. But while 
he ſeemed preparing to throw a fifth time, 
there was only about a third part of the 

money which he now had on the wa 


taken by the company. 


On ' obſerving this, the ſtranger aid, 
% Does nobody chooſe to take more?” 


Every body declined, on which he put 
2 e the 


The game was paſs-dice. A young 
ſtranger held the dice, and had already 


„ © 
the reſidue of the money into his pocket ; 


but as he ſhook the box, being about to 
throw, the Huſſar officer cried, Banco; and 


the others took up what they had ſtaked. 
The rule of the game 1s, that if any 

one perſon offers to take the whole, the 

reſt of the company, who have taken 


ſmaller ſums, immediately withdraw their 


money in favour of the perſon who offers 
to ſtand againſt the entire bank; that is to 
ſay, the whole ſum which the perſon who 
holds the dice has on the table. 

The Huſſar meant to avail himſelf of the 
equivocal ſituation of the caſe: if the dice 
ſhould prove fortunate to the thrower, hein- 


' tended to pay the exact ſum on the table; but 


in caſe the dice turned againſt the ſtranger, 
he reſolved to claim not only that, but alſo 
what the young gentleman had juſt put 
into his pocket. 

The e threw and loſt, © Take your 


money,” ſaid he; ſhoving the whole parcel 
to the Hungarian, 


The latter inſiſted on having that alſo 
which he had put into his pocket, ſaying, 


it 


C 
it belonged to the bank as much as what 
remained on the table, ſince there had been 
no intervening throw. . 
The young gentleman was aſtoniſhed at 
this demand, aſſerting, that the money he 
| had pocketed was entirely out of the queſ- 
tion, having been withdrawn before the 
Hungarian had ſpoken, That if the of- 
ficer meant both ſums, he ought to have 
declared that meaning when he called 
Banco; adding, that in caſe he had done 
ſo, or if the company had ſet againſt the 
whole of his winning, he himſelf had de- 
termined to paſs the box, and not have 
riſked ſo great a ſum on one throw. 
This pretended colonel, however, who 
was a ſtout man, with a long ſabre and a 
formidable pair of whiſkers, was loud and. 
boiſterous in aſſerting his right to the whole. 
The ſtranger defended his cauſe but faintly; 
the company in general, whatever they 
thought of the juſtice of the caſe, did not 
ſeem diſpoſed to aſſert the ſtranger's claim 
againſt this ferocious Huſſar. | 
In 
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In this ſtate of affairs, Zeluco, who 


burned with reſentment againſt the perſon 
who had won his money, ſaid, It was a 


clear caſe, and that the Hungarian had a 
right to nothing but the ſum on the table 


when he firſt ſpoke;” adding, he was 
convinced if he had loſt he would have 


paid no more. How, Sir !—what do 
you mean ?” cried the Hungarian, turning 


| fiercely round to Zeluco. ] mean pre- 


ciſely what I ſaid,” replied the latter. 
«© What, Sir!“ repeated the Huſſar, in a 
loud tone of voice, and putting his hand 
to his ſword. Yes, Sir,” cried Zeluco, 
« and further, I mean to cut the throat of 
any raſcally adventurer who dares be in- 
ſolent to me :” ſaying this, he half drew 
his ſword, when the company interpoſed. 
The Huſſar affected not to have heard Ze- | 
tico's laſt words, but ſaid, in a ſoftened 
tone, That if the company were of 
opinion that his claim was not ſtrictly juſt, 
he was willing to yield it.” —** Willing or 
unwilling, you ſhall yield it,” cried Zeluco; 
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and the company being now unanimous 
in favour of the ſtranger, the pretended 


Hungarian officer withdrew from the aſ- 
ſembly, and next morning early he left 
Madrid, afraid that this incident would 


produce an inveſtigation exceedingly pre- 


judicial to him, being conſcious that he had 
no title to the character he aſſumed. 
This adventure was much talked of, and 


did a great deal of honour to Zeluco. It 


was peculiarly agreeable to his generous 
uncle, who having heard that his nephew 
had been unfortunate on the night in 
which he had behaved with ſuch ſpirit, he 
preſented him with a ſum ſufficient for 
elearing all his expences at Madrid, and 
equipping him in the genteeleſt manner for 
his expedition to the Weſt Indies. Zeluco 
himſelf, having no immediate proſpect of 
meeting with another Roſolia, grew tired 
of the formality of Madrid, and impatient 
to join his regiment, which he underſtood 
had now arrived at the head-quarters. 


This 
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This reſolution being communicated to 


the uncle, was imputed by him to a 


laudable zeal for the ſervice. The worthy 


veteran aſſured him, that he would take 


particular care of his intereſt, and aſſiſt his 
promotion with all his influence at court, 
making no doubt but his efforts for that 
purpoſe would be rendered ſucceſsful by 


the riſing reputation of Zeluco. 


The regiment was 1n a very ſhort time 
completed, and ſoon after embarked for the 


iſland of Cuba, where it arrived in ſafety, 


ſenſible purſuits in life. 
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CHAP. IX. -, 


La ferocite naturelle fait moins de cruels que l'amour- 
propre. Duc de la RucyEFoucauLlrT. 


3 be Remonſtrance of an old Officer. 


ELUCO. poſſeſſed not the generous 
ardour of a ſoldier; his impatience for 


promotion was excited by the hopes of 


emolument more than a thirſt for military 


glory ; and if he was willing to ſuffer fa- 


tigue and incur danger, it was becauſe in 
his preſent ſituation they were neceſſary 
for his obtaining ſome lucrative command, 
that might ſpeedily furniſh him with the 
means of pleaſure and luxurious enjoy- 
ment, which he conſidered as the only 


\ 


Having heard that the commander in 


chief was a very ſtrict and attentive officer, 


and Zeluco's views being now centered in 


military promotion, he was impatient to 


acquire 


r- 
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acquire favour and recommendation by 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf as a diſciplinarian 
naturally ſelfiſh and unfeeling, he was not 
checked in the proſecution of this plan by 
any ſentiment of juſtice or compaſſion; pro- 
vided he could make the men under his 
command more dextrous in their exerciſe, 
or more ſmart in their appearance, than 
others, he regarded not the inconveniency 
or torture he occaſioned to them; nor did 
he care whether this was of uſe to the ſer- 
vice or not; he was convinced it might be 
of uſe to himſelf, and that was ſufficient. 
Without temper to make allowance for the 
awkwardneſs of recruits, or equity in pro- 
portioning puniſhments to crimes, his or- 
ders were often dictated by caprice and 


_ enforced by cruelty ; he exacted from the 


private men ſuch a degree of preciſion in 

the manual exerciſe, and in the minutiz of 
their dreſs, as was almoſt out of the power 
of the moſt dextrous and beſt diſpoſed to 

obſerve. 3 
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Provoked and irritated on finding that 


the ſoldiers did not arrive at that degree of 


perfection which his vanity required, and 
becoming daily more unreaſonable and 
unrelenting by the exerciſe of power, he 


| exhibited many inſtances of cruelty on a 
detachment from the garriſon of Havannah, 


of which he had for ſome time the com- 
mand. 

His conduct on that and other occaſions 
came to the knowledge of the commander 
in chief by the following incident : 

A ſoldier having committed ſome flight 


miſtake in the exerciſe, Zeluco treated him 


with great ſeverity, which the man en- 


- dured with all the paſſiveneſs which military 


diſcipline exacts ;—till Zeluco, ſwelling 
with the inſolence of power, expreſſed him- 
ſelf in this barbarous and abſurd manner: 
i If you are not more alert for the future, 
you ſcoundrel, I will cut you to pieces, 


and ſend your ſoul to hell.“ 


To this the man replied with - 
ty“ Vour honour may cut me to pieces, 


4 . if 
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if you pleaſe ; but I thank God it is not in 
your power to ſend my ſoul to hell.” 


This very ſedate anſwer, while it raiſed 
a ſmile in others who heard it, augmented 


the rage of Zeluco. 


« Do you mutiny, villain ?” cried Ze- 
luco. * 
I do not, indeed,” ſaid the ſoldier. 

& 'i let you know in due time,” ſaid 
Zeluco, ©* whether you do or not.” 
| He ordered the man to be carried to the 
guard priſon, and put in irons, 

Zeluco had been long diſliked by all his 
fellow- officers.— On talking over this mat- 
ter with ſome of them, in order to pre- 
poſſeſs them with the opinion that what 
the ſoldier had ſaid amounted to mutiny, 


he found them little diſpoſed to conſider it 


in that light; he was in no haſte, there- 
fore, to bring the man to a court- martial, 
being convinced he would be acquitted : but 
he had it inſinuated to the ſoldier himſelf, 


that if he would acknowledge a mutinous 


intention, and implore mercy, he ſhould be 
F 4 _ __._ liberated 
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liberated * a trial; whereas, if he were 
tried, he would certainly be ſeverely pu- 
niſhed. 


But the ſoldier, he encouraged by 
thoſe of the officers who moſt deteſted Ze- 


luco, refuſed to make any ſuch avowal, 


and remained i in irons. 
Meanwhile the chaplain of che regiment 


having viſited the ſoldier, approved of his 
conduct, declaring he could not juſtly be 


puniſhed for an anſwer ſo orthodox. He 

next day informed the commander in chief 

of the whole tranſaction. 3 
This gentleman, unwilling to rely in- 


tirely on the account he had received, ſent 


for ſome of the officers belonging to the de- 
tachment, and obtained from them the ſame 


information which he had already received 


from the chaplain. . | | 

In the mean time Zeluco, bring got 
a hint of what was going on, freed the 
ſoldier from confinement. But the indig- 


nation of the commanding officer being 


rouſed by what he had heard, he made 
1nquiries 


Z EE UC O. - 
inquiries into Zeluco's conduct to the ſol- 
diers on other occaſions; and ſoon diſeo- 
vered, with aſtoniſhment, and ſome degree 
of ſelf-condemnation, that many acts of 


unneceſſary ſeverity and oppreſſion had 


been committed by Zeluco. Having blamed 


ſome officers, whoſe duty he thought it was 
to haye informed him of thoſe tranſactions 


ſooner, he ſent for Zeluco, and in the 


preſence of all the officers of the batta- 


lion to which he belonged, he addreſſed 
him to the following effect: 


« Signor ZELuco, 


< I think it my duty to deliver my ſen- 


timents to you before theſe gentlemen, on 


a ſubjet that ought to be well under- 
ſtood by: every officer; but of which it ap- 
pears by your conduct you have formed 
very erroneous notions. 


Strict diſcipline is eſſentially requiſite 
for the well-being of an army; without 
which it degenerates into a lawleſs mob, 
more formidable to their friends than ene- 

mies; 
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mies; the ravagers, not the defenders of 
their country. Hs 
% But it is equally eſſential that diſci- 
pline be exerciſed with temper and with 
- Juſtice ; a capricious and cruel exertion of 
power in officers depreſſes the ſpirits of the 
private men, and extinguiſhes that daring 
ardour which glows 1n the breaſt of a real 
ſoldier. | . — 
6 Is it poſſible that a man of a generous 
mind Ean treat with wanton cruelty thoſe 


who are not permitted to reſiſt, or even to 
expoſtulate, however brave they may be. 


« I believe, Sir, you have not as yet 
ſerved in time of war; but I will in- 
form you, that in the courſe of my ſervices 
I have ſeen common ſoldiers gallantly face 
the enemy, when ſome officers, who had 
been in the habit of uſing them with in- 
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ſult and cruelty, ſhrunk from the danger. 


—— ,- 


* You are ſufficiently acquainted with 
the condition of private ſoldiers, to 
know, that when they are treated with all 


the lenity conſiſtent with proper diſcipline, 
ill 
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ſtill their condition is ſurrounded with ſuch 


a variety of hardſhips, that every perſon 


of humanity muſt wiſh it were PO to 


alleviate it. 
Only reflect, Sir, on the ſaial)acks of 
their pay ; how inadequate to the duty re- 


| quired of them, and how far beneath the 


intrinſic value it bore when it was. firſt fix- 


ed; yet this grievance remains unremedied 


in ſome of the wealthieſt countries of Eu- 
rope, even in thoſe where the greateſt at- 


tention is paid in other particulars to the 


rights of mankind. But weak as the im- 
preſſion may be which the ſoldier's hard- 


ſhips make on the cold heart of the poli- 


tician, one would naturally expect they 
ſhould meet with ſympathy in the breaſts 


of their own officers; the men beſt ac- 
quainted with their ſituation, whom they | 
are conſtantly ſerving and obeying, who 


are acting in the ſame cauſe, and expoſed 
to the ſame dangers though not to the 


ſame hardſhips with themſelves. It is na- 


tural to imagine that, independent of more 


generous: 
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generous motives, their own intereſt, and 
the idea of ſelf- preſervation, would prompt 
officers to behave with mildneſs, at leaſt 
with equity, to the ſoldiers under their 
command. How many officers have been 
reſcued from death or captivity by the 
grateful attachment and intrepidity of the 
ſoldiers? 1 myſelf, Sir, once lay on the 
field ſeverely wounded, when, in the midſt 
of general confuſion, officers and men fly- 
ing promiſcuouſly, J was carried to a place 
of ſecurity by two ſoldiers, at the infinite 
hazard of their own lives. From one of 
thoſe, indeed, U might naturally have ex- 
pected ſome exertion in my favour; he 
was a Caſtilian, born on my own eftate : 
but I had no claim on the other, except as 
an officer who had always behaved equi- 
tably to him in common with the reſt of 


my company ;—he was an Iriſhman, 

« Had I treated him with caprice or ill» 
nature, would this foreigner, or even would 
my own countryman have made ſuch a 


' generous exertion to preſerve my life? No, 
Sir, 


0% © 


Sir; if they had refrained from giving me 
a freſh wound as they fled paſt me, which 
| ſoldiers are not unapt to do to cruel officers, 
they certainly would at leaſt have con- 


ſulted their own ſafety. by continuing their 


flight, and left me to be trampled to death 
by the enemy's cavalry, as I certainly muſt 
have been, had not theſe two ſoldiers re- 
moved me from the ſpot on which I lay. 
« But waving every conſideration de- 
rived from the ideas of perſonal ſafety, there 
is another kind of ſelfiſhneſs which might 
induce officers to behave well to ſoldiers ; 
that is, the pleaſure of alleviating, in 
many reſpects, the unavoidable hardſhips 


of our fellow creatures, and the conſciouſ- 


neſs of being loved by thoſe around us.” 
At this part of the general's remonſtrance, 
Zeluco raiſed his eyes mechanically with 


that kind of ſtare which a man gives when 


he hears what he thinks a very extraordi- 

| nary propoſition, 
It is true, Sir, I aſſure you,” conti- 
nued the Caſtilian; * next to the approba- 
tion 
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| aj tion of his own conſcience, nothing is ſo 
0 grateful to the heart of man as the love 
1 and eſteem of mankind. In my mind, he 
Fi is an object of compaſſion, in whatever 
Wit fituation of life he may be placed, who is 


not ſenſible of this from his own experi- 
ence; and ſurely no man can be tolerably 
happy, who thinks himſelf the object of 
their hatred. „ 
1438 | We all know, gentlemen,” continued 
j he, turning a moment from Zeluco to the 
other officers, ** that the love of ſoldiers; 
important as it is to thoſe who command 
them, may be acquired on eaſier terms than 
that of any other ſet of men; becauſe the 
habit of obedience, in which zhey are bred, 
inclines them to reſpect their officers ; un- 
biaſſed equity in the midft of the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline commands their efteem, and the 
fmallefſt mark of kindneſs ſecures their 
. gratitude and attachment. I have ever en- 
deavoured to preſerve a ſteady and regular 
diſcipline among the troops I have had the 
honour of commanding; yet I have the hap- 
pineſs 
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pineſs to believe, that I am more loved than 
feared by thoſe among them who have had 


the beſt opportunity of knowing me. One 


of the greateſt pleaſures I ever enjoyed 
(I ſee ſome here who were with me on that 


occaſion) was, in over-hearing an advanced 


guard of ſoldiers talk affectionately of me, 
when they knew not I was near them: 
I will own to you, Sir, it came over 
my heart like the ſweeteſt muſic : and 


if I thought myſelf the object of the 


ſecret execrations of the men under my 
command, it would ſpoil the harmony | 


of my life, and jar my whole ſoul out 


of tune. 
Signor Zeluco, what I have heard of 
your behaviour to the ſoldiers, I am willing 


to impute to a miſplaced zeal for the ſer- 


vice. It is difficult to believe, that a man 


of birth and education could have been 


prompted to the ſeverities you have exer- 


ciſed by other motives. 
* This conſideration, joined to the re- 
gard I have for the recommendation of my 
| old 
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old friend your uncle, have weighed 


with me, in not ſubjecting certain parts 


of your conduct to the judgment of a court 
a 0 


martial. 


« With reſpeRt to the ſoldier whom you : 


confined ſo long and fo improperly in 
irons, you certainly treated him from the 


beginning with too much ſeverity. The 
natural awkwardneſs of a recruit is to be 
corrected gradually, and with gentleneſs ; 
ſeverity confounds him, and increaſes the 
evil that is to be remedied. To give way 


to anger and paſſion on ſuch an occaſion is 


inconſiſtent with the dignity which an officer 


ought to preſerve before the men, and is 


always attended with injuſtice. As for this 
man's anſwer to your very intemperate 
menace, although a ſoldier under arms 
ought not to make any reply to an officer, 
yet, all the circumſtances being weighed, 
what he ſaid was excuſable; to endea- 


vour to torture it into mutiny would be 


abſurd. 


« You 


Lou 


« You ought to remember, gentlemen, 
that as military diſcipline looks to the ge- 
neral tendency and remate conſequences of 


things, more than to their intrinſic crimi- 
_ nality, many actions are treated as crimes 
by the military laws which in themſelves 


are innocent or frivolous. And when. a 


ſoldier, irritated by undeſerved inſult, over- 


leaps ſubordination, and repels the wanton 
tyranny of an officer, however he may be 


condemned by the unrelenting laws of diſ—- 
cipline, he will be abſolved by the natural 


feelings of the human heart, which revolts 
at oppreſſion; nor will he appear, even in 


the eyes of thoſe who think his puniſhment 
expedient, an object either of contempt or 


averſion. But when an officer, armed with 


the power, and intrenched within the lines 


of diſcipline, indulges unmanly paſſion, or 
private hatred, againſt an unprotected and 


unreſiſting ſoldier, in what light can this 


officer appear, either 4 in his own N or in 
thoſe of others ? | 
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wa Signor Zeluco, I have thought pro- 
per to explain my ſentiments to you thus 
fully before theſe gentlemen, who. have 
been witneſſes to your conduct ſince you 


5 firſt joined the regiment, and who J do not 
think intirely free from blame for not 


making me acquainted with it. I have 
only to add, that the conſiderations which 
prevent my laying the whole before a court- 
martial, cannot operate a ſecond time. I 
hope, Sir, that for your own ſake you will 
keep this in your remembrance, that while 
I inſiſt upon all the troops under my com- 
mand performing their duty with punctu- 
ality, I will not permit the pooreſt centinel 


to be treated with injuſtice. 


The ſoldier whom you uſed 10 harſhly 
may {till appeal, if he pleaſes, to a court- 
martial; it will be prudent in you to > find 
means to prevent him.“ 


Having ſaid this, the general diſmiſſed 
the company. Zeluco made a preſent to 
the 


t to 
the 
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the ſoldier more than ſufficient to ſatisfy 


him. And his expectation of ſudden pro- 


motion in the army being greatly damped 
by the general's hatangue, le formed the 
reſolution of quitting the road to military 


renown, arid of turning into a path more 


agreeable to his talents, and from which 


he hoped to reap greater advantage. 
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Gratitude to a Friend —Curiity in a Maid. 


CHAD: X 


Z ELUCO had formed 'an acquaintance 


with a Spaniſh gentleman, to whom 
he had brought a recommendatory letter 
from his uncle at Madrid; and from whom 
he received daily marks of attention and 
civility. As this gentleman, though of 
but a moderate fortune, lived in a moſt 
hoſpitable ſtyle, and was of a character 
leſs reſerved than the Spaniards in general 
are, Zeluco found him a very convenient 


| acquaintance, and cultivated his good opi- 


nion with ſuch aſſiduity, that he gained at 


laſt his entire confidence. In the courſe of 


their intimacy, the Spaniard informed Ze- 
luco that he had long paid his addreſſes 
to a widow lady poſſeſſed of a very valu- 
able eſtate of her own, and a large ſum of 

money ſecured in mortgages on ſome of the 
1 7 Cn beſt 
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beſt eſtates in the iſlands of Fs and 
Hiſpaniola : that ſhe had, on his firſt | 
making propoſals, proteſted in poſitive 
terms, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom 


of widows, againſt ever entering into a 


ſecond matrimonial engagement ; but that 
of late he had obſerved with much ſatiſ- 
faction, that her objections became gradu- 
ally weaker, both in their nature and in 
the manner in which they were urged ; 

and that he now had good hopes of their 
being ſoon removed altogether: that as her 
great fortune was entirely in her own 


power, as ſhe had no children, and was in 


herſelf a woman of a good diſpoſition and 
of a cheerful temper, he expected many 
advantages and much domeſtic happineſs 
from the union. 8 

Zeluco was introduced to this lady's ac- 
quaintance by her lover; and having made 
a cautious and minute inquiry into the 
ſtate of her finances, he was ſatisfied that 


they rather ſurpaſſed than fell ſhort of the 


account he had received of them ; and from 
G 3 | "hae 
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Wi! that moment formed the deſign of ſup- 
4 planting his unſuſpicious friend. | 
| . But he did not think it prudent ro pay 
1 his court avowedly to a woman who was 


| almoſt betrothed to another; and that 
| 18 8 other, a perſon from whom he received 
hourly civilities, and whom he acknow- 
| ledged to be his friend. 


19 He aſſailed her, however, with the elo- 


i quence of glances and ſighs ; which, while 
14 5 1 
0 he affefed to conceal them from her, he took 


particular care ſhould not eſcape her ob- 


F ſervation ; and as often as they ſeemed to 
\ be diſcovered he endeavoured to bluſh, and 
li then aſſumed an air of uneaſineſs and con- 
* fuſion. 
1 When he was in her company, "hich | 


| 
q | happened as often as he decently could, he 
1 added to this the moſt obſequious appro- 
| bation of whatever ſhe ſaid; and the ge- 
1 neral tendency of his diſcourſe, though 
[AR 8 often addreſſed to others, was to adopt and 


ls | illuſtrate thoſe ſentiments and Opinions 
| which he knew to be hers, | 
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By theſe means, aided by the graces of 
his perſon, he gradually made advances otr 
the heart of the widow; and in a ſhort 
time gained a decided preference over her 


old lover. But although this ſkilful en- 


gineer was fully ſenſible of the impreſſion 


which he made, he declined ſending an 


open ſummons, truſting that his maſked 


| battery of ſighs and glances would extort 


from the fortreſs irſelf a propoſal of ſur- 
render. To haſten which, he took care 


to engage the widow's confidential maid 


in his intereſt, by ordering his own valet 
to make aſſiduous love to her, and inſtruct- 
ing him in what manner to proceed: after 
he had gained her heart. 


The attentive valet began his operations 
without loſs of time ; having ſpent a few 


days in general courtſhip, he told her that 
he had ſomething of an important and very 


ſecret nature to communicate to her private 
ear. 


To my private ear !” cried the maid. 
G 4 Aſſured- 
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Aſſuredly, my dear, ſaid the valet, 
& to your's, and to no other perſon's.” 
This fo mightily raiſed the curioſity of 

the maid, that, ſhe gave him a rende: vous 
in a groveof her miſtreſs's garden; merely, 
as ſhe herſelf repeatedly aſſured him, to 
know what this important matter was ; for 
ſhe owned it was beyond the compaſs of her 
power to divine what it could be. ; 
The. valet gained her heart as he had 
been ordered; and in the intervals of his 
own ſucceſsful paſſion he obſerved the other 
inſtructions of his maſter, 
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Rien ne peſe tant qu'un ſecret; 

Le porter loin eſt difficile aux dames; 
Et je fai meme ſur ce fait | 
Bon nombre d'hommes qui ſont femmes. | 

La FoNTAINE, 


FTER having lived for ſome time to- 
gether in a ſtate of mutual happineſs, - 


the valet preſented himſelf one day to his 


miſtreſs with every appearance of ſorrow; 
this tender-hearted maiden (for ſhe had 
never been married) affectionately inquired 


into the cauſe of his grief. The valet 


anſwered, ©* That it was all on account of 
his unhappy maſter, who, from being the 
moſt cheerful of mankind, was of late be- 
come the moſt dejected and heart-broken.” 

© Have you no notion,” ſaid the maid, 
„% what has occaſioned ſuch a melancholy 


change? 


_ No 


: if you do not,“ ſaid the maid. 


« No notion!“ replied the valet; I 
know but too well what has __ it 
about,” | 
And pray, for goodneſs fake, whit « can 


it be?” ſaid the maid impatiently. 


e That,” replied the valet, © is what 
no earthly conſideration will make me ever 
divulge.” OT 
=_ No!” cried the maid, ** and for what 
reaſon?” | „ 

60 Becauſe, ſaid the valet, “1 have 
promiſed never to mention it to any human 
creature.” 

Al inſiſt upon knowing i it immediately, 
faid the maid. | | 

I beg you will not,” cried the valet, 
% it would be horrid in me to divulge a ſe- 


cret with which I have been intruſted—my 


maſter never would forgive me.” 
C Your E never will forgive you, 


* 


Only conſider what you require of 
me,” rejoined the valet; © to break my 
5 truſt ! 


_ 


„„ 
truſt! To preſs ſuch a thing i is an attack on 


my honour.” | | | 
« Well,” exclaimed the maid, © have 


you not made an attack on my honour ? Is 
all your pretended love come to this? To 


refuſe the fir favour ſhe ever aſked, to 
her who has granted you the /aff, Was 
there ever ſuch ingratitude. O! I ſhall 
burſt with vexation.—Yes,” continued ſhe, 
weeping, « if you do not immediately tell 
me the cauſe of your maſter's miſery, you 


will render me ten thouſand times more 


miſerable than he.” | 
There was no reſiſting ſuch a rational 


and pathetic remonſtrance. The valet un- 


folded the whole myſtery. © His poor 
maſter was deſperately and hopeleſsly in 
love with her miſtreſs; for knowing that 
ſhe was in ſome meaſure engaged to a 


friend of his own, he was a man of ſuch 
delicate honour that he would pine away 
his very ſoul in ſecret, rather than inter- 
fere with a friend ; that he ate little or no 
foods never ſlept a wink, ſighed from 

| morning 
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morning to night: and as for my owrn, | 


part, continued the valet, © how ſhall 1 


be able to ſupport the loſs of ſuch a gene- 
rous maſter ! for he is the moſt liberal of 
men; one who thinks he never can ſuffi- 


ciently recompenſe thoſe who do him even 


the ſmalleſt ſervice.” 

The maid expreſſed her admiration at 
the account he gave of his maſter, parti- 
cularly at his neither eating nor ſleeping ; 
ſhe likewiſe approved very much of his 


ſighing night and day for love. She 
knew that ſuch things were common for- 


merly, for in the courſe of her ſtudies the 
had read of them in books. © But I fear,” 


faid ſhe, ei they are not much the faſhion 


among lovers of the preſent age. Yet I 
muſt confeſs,” continued ſhe, *© that your 
maſter is to blame for not acquainting my 
miſtreſs with his paſſion.“ 
He never will,” replied the valet ; 
% nothing will ever prevail on him to come 
in competition with his friend; he will 
rather pine away his very ſoul in ſecret.“ | 
| « He 


4 
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« He is very much to blame,” ſaid the 


maid; for allow me to put a cafe which 


has this moment come into my head, —If fo 


be that many men were to act in the ſame 


manner, it would be a great hardſhip on 


the fair ſex; for many of them might ac- : 


cept a man who was not very agreeable to 
them, while others, whom 'they would 
have preferred, arepining away their ſouls 


I. . , * 28 


in ſecret; for if they always pine in ſecret, 
| how is a woman to know that they are 


pining at all? And a prudent woman, 
continued the maid, . will ſecure what the 
can get, rather than run the riſk of getting 
nothing. It is therefore a clear caſe, that 
your tnafter ſhould ſpeak out, and acquaint 
my miſtreſs with his love, and who knows,” 
added ſhe, with a ſignificant nod to the 


valet, * what may happen, ſince your 


maſter is ſo generous a man ?” 
« Generous !” cried the valet, © you 


can have no notion how generous he is; 


nobody ever did him a ſervice without 
being rewarded far beyond their expecta- 
e | tions; 
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tions; but as for ſpeaking of his paſhoni 
to your miſtreſs, it is what he nover will 
do ;—but no doubt it might be happy for 
both, that ſhe knew how much he loves 
her , for T confeſs, I tremble for his life ; for 
rather than offer himſelf in competition with 
his friend, he will conceal the flame which 
conſumes him within his own breaſt.” 

6 Jeſu Maria!“ cried the maid, © con- 
ceal a flame within his breaſt !” 

« Yes,” continued the valet, © and ſigh 
his ſoul to the laſt puff unobſerved, like 
the dying flame in a dark lanthorn.“ 

The maid burſt into tears at this affect- 
ing image; and after endeavouring to com- 
fort her, he begged of her never to men- 
tion, to any of the human race, what he 
had told her, — but particularly not to her 
miſtreſs, 25 

I uam ſure,” replied the maid, © my 
miſtreſs would not deſerve to be numbered 
among the human race, if ſhe allowed fo 
faithful a lover to expire in any ſuch 
manner.” 5 
It 


« Tt would, indeed, be ten thouſand 


pities,” ſaid the valet; © but you will 
never give a hint of what I have told you.” 


I give a hint!” 


treſs, as the valet expected, of all he had 
faid ; ending the narrative, which the lady 
liſtened to with evident ſatisfaction, by de- 
claring. That in the whole courſe of her 
life, ſhe had never heard of ſuch an ardent 
lover as Signor Zeluco.” : 

« Ardent!” ſaid the miſtreſs ; “ what 


can you know of his ardour ?” | 
« All that I know,” replied the maid, 


&« ig, that he carries a flame in his breaſt; 
and 1s, beſides, a much handſomer man 


' than Don Lopes.” | | 
« Thy head,” ſaid the miſtreſs, “ is al- 


ways running on beauty—a prudent wo- 
man will think of more eſſential qualities.“ 


9 


2. 9 


exclaimed the maid; | 
« J will be cut into ten thouſand pieces 
firſt,” Cn 
So ſaying, ſhe left him, and went with 
all poſlible ſpeed, and informed her miſ- 
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„ To be ſure, every prudent woman, 
like your ladyſhip, will do ſo,” replied the 
maid; but there is no judging for certain 
but by experience ;—though in all appear= 


ance, Signor Zeluco has every eſſential 


quality as perfect as Don Lopes, and is a 

handſomer man, into the bargain.” 
„Well, but,” faid the widow, ſmiling, 

« you would not have me to go and court 


this handſome man of your's — would 


you?“ 

% No; aſfuredly, aid the maid; I 
am always for ſupporting the dignity of 
our own ſex but I would have you to 


diſmiſs Don Lopes.“ 


What, before Signor Zeluco makes 


any propoſal ?” cried the widow. 


_ Yes,” ſaid the maid, he will not dip 


an oar into the water till Don Lopes 1 is diſ- 


miſſed ;—this I know from good authority, 
that- till you have given a final anſwer 
to Don Lopes, Signor Zeluco, rather” than 


ſpeak, will expire.” 


« Expire cried the widow. 


« Yes, 
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Ves, indeed, madam, I am aſſured 
that Signor Zeluco is that kind of man.“ 

« He is a very extraordinary kind of 
man indeed then,” reſumed ſhe. 

© That I am informed for certain he is,” 
ſaid the maid; © for although he is lan- 
guiſhing for love of your ladyſhip, yet ra- 
ther than open his mouth to you on the 
ſubject, he will certainly die.” 

© Die! nonſenſe,” cried the widow. 

© Yes, die,“ cried the maid, © and 
what is worſe, die in a dark lanthorn ; at 


leaſt, I am told that is what he is in danger 
af? | 


Vol. I. 4:0 
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Heroic Love. 


ALTHOUGH the widow affected to 
laugh at the maid, and deſpiſe her 
advice; yet ſhe had for ſame time been in 
expectation of a declaration of love from 
Zeluco; and having gathered from her 
maid's diſcourſe what the obſtacle was 
which prevented it, after conſulting her 
pillow, ſhe determined to overleap the bar- 
riers of female delicacy, and encourage 
him to a declaration of ſentiments which 
were highly agreeable to her. 20 


Zeluco paid her a viſit at a time when 


| ſhe was diſengaged from all other com- 


pany, and ſhe had previoully given orders 
that none ſhould be admitted while he re- 

mained with her. 
When they met, the lady's countenance 
was dreſſed in ſmiles, and her whole man- 
| 7 | ner 
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ner announced the moſt encouraging frank- 
neſs. But on the brow of Zeluco, care and 
ſolicitude ſeemed to ſit brooding, and the 
ſighs. of deſpondency burſt, as it were, in- 
yoluntary from his boſom. | 
They converſed for ſome time on in- 
different ſubjects, but Zeluco diſplayed ſuch ' 
abſence of mind, and made ſo many pauſes 


of melancholy import, that the converſa- 


tion was continually interrupted. 


1 fear, ſaid the lady tenderly, 
that ſome ſecret care preys upon your 


mind.” 


Zeluco, heaving as profound a ſigh as 
ever was hove on any theatre, threw up 
his eyes and was ſilent. 


„* Why will you not diſcloſe the ch of 


your affliction ?“ ſaid the widow. 


« Alas! madam, the cauſe of my miſery 
cannot be removed ; my complaint is paſt 
remedy ; why, therefore, ſhould I diſquiet 
others with ſorrows which are peculiar to 
myſelf; eſpecially, why ſhould I diſquiet 
thoſe whoſe happineſs it is my ardent 
TO + wiſh, 
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wiſh, and, would be my greateſt pride, to 
promote! * 
know not wha have the honour to 


be of that number,” ſaid the widow with 


diffidence. 
Op: My moſt fervent deſire, madam, 


would be to promote the happineſs of 
here he heſitated, and ſeemed in a 
ſtate of trembling confuſion. 


„The happineſs of whom?” cried the 


impatient widow, 


« Alas! madam, do not inſiſt upon my 


diſcloſing ſentiments which I have ſo long 
ftrove to ſuppreſs, and till with to conceal; 


ſentiments condemned by the voice of 


friendſhip, though inſpired by the pureſt 
love; ſentiments which, if known, might 


render me odious and criminal in your 


eyes.” 

I am convinced you labour under a 
miſtake, Sir,” ſaid the widow ; “ pray tell 
me therefore whoſe happineſs it is that you 
with ſo earneſtly to promote.” 


« The | 


e 
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1 happineſs of the moſt deſerving 
and moſt amiable of her ſex,” cried Zeluco, 
fixing his eyes ardently on the widow; but 
this bleſſing never will be in my power.” 

« Tf I am the perſon you allude to,“ 


ſaid the lady, throwing her eyes modeſtly 


on the ground, and bluſhing with all her 
might, © I muſt acknowledge that it is in 
your power more than in that of any man 
alive.?? | . 


There was no reſiſting a hint ſo directly 


favourable as this. Angels and ſaints of 


heaven,” cried Zeluco, am I awake, or 
am I deluded by a dream of felicity !” 


And ſo he poured out a rhapſody extremely 
inſipid in itſelf, but mightily reliſhed by 
the hearer. This was followed by a long 


converſation, in which the lady removed 


all the ſcruples of Zeluco, by aſſuring him 
of what he was convinced was not ſtrictly 
true, that ſhe never had any intention 


of giving her hand to Don Lopes; and 
that although he, Zeluco, were entirely 


out of the queſtion, ſhe never would: that 


- 7 | the 
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the gentleman was much miſtaken if he 
had entertained any ſuch hopes; and ſhe 


would ſeize the firſt opportunity that offer- 


ed to inform him of this.—Zeluco begged 
that if ſhe was reſolved on that meaſure, that 


ſhe would execute it in the leaſt offenſive 
manner poſſible. An advice which ſhe pro- 
miſed to follow. 


In the next converſation which Don 
Lopes had with the widow, while, inſpired 


by the moſt flattering hopes, he began to 


urge his ſuit, and was endeavouring to 
remove thoſe objections which the lady had 
formerly ſtated againſt a woman's enga- 
ging in a ſecond marriage; an expreſſion 


fell from her which did not ſo much imply 
a reluctance to marriage as to chuſing him 


for her huſband. On his appearing ſurpriſ- 


ed, and humbly requiring an explana- 


tion; the lady acknowledged, that the 
prejudice ſhe. had ſo ſtrongly entertained 


againſt a ſecond marriage was now effaced 


by his very judicious arguments, many of 
which would never have occurred to her 
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uninſtructed judgment, and ſhe ſhould al- 
ways retain a grateful ſenſe of the pains 
he had taken to free her mind from an 
error ſo prejudicial to ſociety. But, at the 
ſame time, after a thouſand apologies, ſhe 
confeſſed, that, although ſhe was con- 
vinced of the propriety of her marrying, 
yet ſhe had not that degree of love for hig 
which, in her opinion, was neceſſary to | 
conſtitute happineſs in the marriage ſtate, 
That ſhe ſhould be extremely glad to re- 
main on a footing of friendſhip with him 
(for ſhe really had a high eſteem for his 


| character), but unfortunately not that 5 
ftonate ardour of love, which alone could 
| enſure mutual felicity to a married couple; 
4 and therefore, on his own account, as well 
. as her's, ſhe begged he would deſiſt from 
= his ſuit. ; =_ -: 
. The gentleman thanked her for her 
4 eſteem, and the obliging attention ſhe diſ- 
d played for his felicity; hinted, that if ſhe 
of had been equally explicit ſooner, it would 
A have ſaved both herſelf and him ſome trou- 
H 4 ble, 
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ble, and begged to know whether he 


might be permitted to aſk, if the ſenti- 
ments ſhe expreſled proceeded intirely from 
her indifference to him, or were in part 


owing to a Paſſionate ardour of loue for ſome 


other man? 


After throwing her eyes on the ground, 
and covering her face with her handker- 
chief, the lady declared, that, contrary 
to her wiſhes, and without any deſign on 
his part, ſhe felt ſuch an attachment to his 


friend Zeluco, as rendered it highly im- 
proper for her to give her hand to another; 


particularly, ſhe was incapable of ſuch in- 
juſtice to a perſon for whom ſhe had ſo 
high a regard as the gentleman to whom 
ſhe then ſpoke. 

„ You are certain that Zeluco is unac- 
quainted with the preference which you 


give him?“ ſaid the gentleman. 

« ] know not what he may ſuſpect, 4 
anferercd the bluſhing widow ; © I only 
know that he never explained himſelf to 
me, nor, I am convinced, ever will, 
| what- 


eo. 


whatever his ſentiments may be, while it 
is believed that you continue your pur- 
ſuit.“ 


„My purfuit terminates here, madam; 


and I will, myſelf, inform Zeluco of his 
good fortune, continued the generous 
Spaniard; ſince I cannot have the hap- 
pineſs I expected myſelf, I will not ſtand 
in the way of another whom you prefer, 
and who very poſſibly may render you 
happier than I could.” 

This well meaning and candid man 


acquainted Zeluco, according to his de- 
claration, of the widow's ſentiments. . 


The conſummate hypocrite expreſſed great 
ſurpriſe and concera at the intelligence, 
and affected infinite reluctance, in accept- 
ing of a piece of good fortune, however 


deſirable in itſelf, which had befallen him, 


at the expence of ſo dear a friend. All 

this affectation and mummery was in due 
time overcome, and Zeluco's nuptials with 
the widow were celebrated in form. 
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C H A P. XIII. 


On ne trouve guere d'ingrats, tant qu'on eſt en ẽtat 
de faire du bien. RoCHEFOUCAULT. 


S the gentleman who ſo generouſly had 
quitted his claim had never, during 


his courtſhip, ſhewn any anxiety on the 


ſubje& of ſettlements, Zeluco alſo waved 
all diſcuſſion of that kind, that he might 

appear equally diſintereſted. He knew, : 
however, that by the lady's will, as it then 


ſtood, her fortune, independent of children, 
would devolve to one of her relations. 
This deſtination he thought he would pre- 


vail upon her at his leiſure to alter, and as 


the lady was near fifty years of age, and 


never had a child by her former huſband, 
or, as far as he knew, by any other perſon, 
Zeluco thought there was little danger of 
his being ſhoved out of her fortune, either 
by her relations, or his own offspring. 

The 
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The lady herſelf, indeed, did not look 


upon her having a pretty numerous poſte- 
rity in ſuch a deſperate light as it appeared 
to others; for in her lateſt ſettlement, 
which was not of an old date, ſhe had 
ſpecified the proviſion of her ſecond be- 
gotten ſon or daughter, her third, her 
fourth, and ſo on, and with the moſt laud- 
able and truly maternal ſolicitude ſhe had 
amply provided for a dozen of her expect- 

ed progeny. | 
 Zeluco appeared equally obſequious af- 
ter marriage as before, making every 
effort in his power to engroſs and ſecure 
the affections of his ſponſe, who, on her 
part, became every day more doatingly 
fond of him; and at length, all the regard, 
kindneſs, and friendſhip, ſhe formerly felt 
for other relations and connections, were 
totally effaced, and the whole affeQtions 
of her heart centered in her beloved huſ- 
band. . | 

One idea however intruded into her 

mind, and diſturbed her happineſs ; this 
© aro. 
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aroſe from her huſband's profeſſion, which 
ſhe dreaded might occaſion a ſeparation 


between them, and expoſe him to the hard- 


ſhips and dangers of war. She often con < 
jured him therefore, with all the eloquence 
of love, to abandon a ſituation which kept 
her in perpetual alarm, and embittered the 
ſweeteſt enjoy ments of her life. 

Zeluco diſliked the profeſſion as much as 
his lady, and was fully reſolved to quit it, 
but he was equally reſolved to make his 
yielding to her entreaties ſubſervient to an- 
other plan which now occupied his thoughts. 

He always replied to her endearing ſoli- 
citations on that head with every appear- 
ance of grateful acknowledgment, expreſſ- 
ing at the ſame time the greateſt reluc- 
tance to give up a profeſſion of which he 
was paſſionately fond, and 1n which he 
expected to obtain glory and preferment. 

This affecting conteſt was often renew- 


ed; on one occaſion, Zeluco, exaggerating 


the advantages he might derive from con- 


tinuing in the ſervice, ſaid, that if he 
ſhould 


% 
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ſhould be as fortunate as ſome other of- 
ficers, he might be enabled one day to re- 


deem the eſtate of his anceſtors, and ap- 
_ pear with ſplendour and reputation in his 


native country. He probably expected, 
that in conſequence of this hint ſhe would 
have put it in his power immediately, by 
making over her fortune to him but 


whether from not fully comprehending 


the import of what he ſaid, or from ſome 


remains of prudence, ſhe made no direct 


anſwer ; and her fears reſpeQing her huſ- 
band's profeſſion ſeemed to relapſe into a 
ſlumber, when they were ſuddenly rouſed 
by her receiving an anonymous letter from 
one who pretended great anxiety for her 


| happineſs, and at the ſame time inform- 


ing her, that war would very ſoon be 
declared ; that her huſband's regiment was 
deſtined for immediate ſervice, in a ſecret 
expedition, of which he himſelf had al- 
ready received intimation, though out of 
tenderneſs he concealed it from her. 


This 
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This alarming news at once awakened 
her apprehenſions, and lulled her pru- 
dence. She tenderly expoſtulated with 
her huſband for concealing intelligence oF 
ſuch infinite importance to her peace of 
mind. Without, abſolutely admitting the 
truth of her .information, he uſed it as a 
freſh argument againſt the propriety of 
his quitting the army. If he had heſi- 
tated, even in the time of peace, how 
could he in honour agree to it on the eve 


| of a war?” This convinced her of the | 
F truth of the intelligence. | 
5 But you have not heard,” cried the 
j half diſtracted woman, © that war is yet ” 
0 declared. e 90 
j « With whatever r it may be 
; expected, it aſſuredly is not actually de- - 
SK | clared,” replied Zeluco; „if that were . 
ll the caſe, even you, my deareſt love, could f 
| no longer wiſh that I ſhould leave the 1 
9 army, nor could I after that allow of any 
N | intreaty on the ſubjeQ,” 9 
| © Well, l: 


lc 
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ee Well, thank heaven, it is not yet too 
late,” cried ſhe; and immediately leaving 
_ Zeluco, ſhe ordered an irrevocable deed to 
be made out, by which her- whole fortune, 
real and perſonal, was transferred to her 
huſband. This ſhe ſhewed him, telling 
him at the ſame time, that ſhe would de- 
liver it into his poſſeſſion the moment that 
he reſigned his commiſſion, After the 
higheſt expreſſion of admiration, at what 
he termed her generoſity of ſoul, and 
ſome very heroic ſentiments denoting the 
reluctance with which he had ſacrificed the 
hopes of military glory, he concluded, by 
repeating a line from a Spaniſh poet, equi= 
valent to this from Pope's Eloiſa: 

Fame, wealth, and honour, what are ye to love? 
This ſcrap of poetry, though not very 
applicable on ſuch an occaſion, was heard 
with rapture, and conſidered by the ena- 
moured lady as exceedingly in point. 

Having obtained liberty to reſign, he 

quitted the army, to the great joy of his 

T lady, and of the regiment to which he be- 
longed, | 
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CHAP. SIV. . 


Proprium humani ingenii eſt, odiſſe quem læſeris. 
ö TAeir. 


TEE heroic mark of love 1 men- 

tioned was the laſt that Zeluco was 
ſolicitous of receiving from his lady; for 
he ſeemed ever after very willing to diſ- 
penſe with all indications of her paſſion, 


and his expreſſions of affection towards 
her diminiſhed in their energy from this 


period. She, at firſt with gentleneſs, and 


afterwards with a mixture of acrimony, re- 


monſtrated with him on this alteration. 


But it has been obſerved, that complaints 


and remonſtrances ſeldom prove reſtoratives 
to a languid love. In the beſt and mildeſt 


diſpoſitions they do no good, in acrimoni- 


ous diſpoſitions they exaſperate the diſeaſe. 


Zeluco bore the murmurings of his wife 


from the beginning with but an ill-diſſem- 


bled 


bled patience, becanſe more anf more Hb! 


roſe and ſulky as they were 26ontinued, 
and his behaviour terminated in _— 


contempt and open abuſe. 

The unhappy woman finding herſelf 
thus neglected, inſulted, and deſpiſed by 
the perſon on whom ſhe had fixed her af- 


fections and beſtowed her whole fortune, 


gradually ſunk into'deſpondency, and after 


enduring all the bitterneſs of ſelf-reptoach, 


ſhe died at the end of two years. FR 
Diſappointment and diſquietude had at- 


| tended Zeluco through the whole of his 
life, '' notwithſtanding the great acquiſi- 


tion of fortune he derived from his mar- 
rage; even his matrimonial ftate had been 
embittered with continual chagrin. This 
was the natural effect of his own vicious 
conduct; yet by a partiality of ſelf-deceit, 
which is very common, he always imputed 
his miſſing of happineſs to other cauſes: 


few people blame themſelves, while i it is in 


the power of ſelf- love to twiſt the charge 


againſt others, All the diſcontent and fret- 
Vol. I. | fulneſs 
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fulneſs which -Zclyco experienced during 

the lifetime of his wife, he thought origi: 

nated in the ill-humeur and bas temper 1 
that unhappy woman. , - | = 
When he was freed therefore from what = 
he conſidered as the only ohſtruction to his 
happineſs, he expected that what he had 
hitherto purſued without taining Was 
at laſt within his reach. . c 
But to render his felicity more certaio - © 
and permanent, he thought it neceſſary to 0 
bring his eſtate to the higheſt pitch of im- p 
provement; after which he propoſed to re- 01 
turn to Europe, and there in ſplendor and m 


; | magnificence enjoy every pleaſure that lie an 
f heart could deſire, ' | tie 
j In the profecution of this hy he 4 ſtr 
; boured with ſuch afliduity and impatience I the 
i as kept himſelf in everlaſtintz fretfulpeſs, I do! 
and proved fatal to feveral of his ſlaves, I his 
ſome of whom expired under the exertions as | 


he forced them to make, and others under he 
the puniſhments he inflicted for the men and 


ile or neglect. . bur, 
Zeluco ; 
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: Zeluco was now #n ft tungen in WH 
WM the underſtanding cantivt improve; Aud the 
I diſpoſition is the moſt likely to degenerate "8 
avoiding and being avoided by every per- 
t ſon of a liberal and independent mind; 
$ living almoſt conſtantly on his own eſtate 
6 with a ſet of people over whom he had 
$ unlimited power ; ſeeing no perſon whoſe 
character he much reſpected, or whoſe 
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& cenſure he ſo much dreaded as to put him 
to on his- guard againſt the overflowings of 
1= paſſion, or make him check the impulſes 


of caprice, of courſe he became every day 
more unreaſonable, paſſionate, and cruel ; 
and at length was unable to hear with pa- 
tience the moſt candid and rational remon- 
ſtrance, flying into violent fits of rage on 
the moſt trivial occaſions; and when his 
domeſtics had the good fortune to execute 
bis orders with ſuch preciſion and rapidity 
as left him not the leaſt pretence for blame, 

| he then turned his rancour on the climate 
and ſoil, the viciſſitudes of the weather, 

| burſting into ridiculous fits of paſſion at 

uco : 1 the 
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the commoneſt and moſt dene occur- 


rences. 


Ihe daily habit which this odious man 
ith acquired of tormenting himſelf, would 


have afforded ſatisfaction to all who were 
witneſſes to it; had it not been accompanied 
with the diabolical propenſity to haraſs 


and torment all thoſe unfortunate creatures 


whom Providence, for reaſons we cannot 
penetrate, ſubjected to his power. 

When a man of a good diſpoſition 
is of a peeviſh, fretful, and capricious 
temper, which unfortunately is ſome- 


times the ' caſe, the uneaſineſs which he 


needleſsly gives himſelf is tamented by thoſe 
who are acquainted with his entire character. 
But when a villain is the flave of ca- 
price, arid of courſe a ſelf-tormentor, his 


| miſery affords ſatisfaction and amuſement 
to all who know him. And although 


they durſt not difplay it openly, yet ĩt un- 
doubtedly gave ſecret ſatisfaction to every 


one of this wretched man's ſlaves, to be wit- 
5 N neſſes 
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ceſſes 1 to the I and N of e | 
perſecutor, | | 

Zeluco having been 8 as ava- 
ricious as well as cruel, it may be ſaid that 
the firſt of thoſe diſpoſitions would prove 


a reſtraint upon the laſt; and that the ſug- 
geſtions of ſelf-intereſt would prevent his 


puſhing cruelty the length of nnn 


the lives of his ſlaves. 


It is a common argument againſt the 
neceſſity of new. laws for the protection of 
ſlaves, that they need no protection from a 
juſt and humane maſter, becauſe he will 
never injure them; nor from a maſter of 
an oppolite character, becauſe his own in- 
tereſt will be their protection: but let it 
be remembered, that men who are not natu- 
turally compaſſionate, who are devoid of 
religious. impreſſions, and in the habit 
of giving vent to every guſt of ill- humour, 
are apt, in the violence of rage, o be- 
come deaf to the voice of common ſenſe 
and intereſt, as well as of juſtice and 
mercy. An unfortunate gameſter throws the 
cards into the fire, and regrets: that they 

| © have 
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have not feeling; a choleric man break | 
and deſtroys the furniture of his houſe, 
however valuable; and how often do we ſee 
men in an abſurd rage abuſe their moſt ſer- 
Fe viceable cattle? But a thouſand cauſes, 
0 ; which muſt occur to every one, expoſe hu 
5 mun creatures to the vindictive rage of ill- 
1 tempered proprietors in a much greater de- 
gree than inanimate things or the brute 
4 | „ creation ever can be. And we find in fact, 
| that cruel and paſſionate maſters, how- 
ever intereſted in other reſpects, do gratify 
their ill-bumour againſt their moſt valuable 
| ſlaves at the expence of their intereſt. 
ft Ir will be alleged, that in all the Chriſtian 
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| colonies the ſlaves are ſo far protected from 


1 the injuſtice of their maſter, that none of 


4 them can be condemned capitally, but after 
0 trial in a court of juſtice. Long experi- A 
'Þ ence has made it clear, however, that the l: 


' proprietors of land in thoſe colonies, Chriſt- tl 
1ans as they are, ſhew little diſpoſition to h 
liſten to the complaints of ſlaves, or inter- u 
fere with each other reſpecting the manner a8 
in which ſlaves are treated; and when it is 
; whiſpered 
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whiſpered: about, that a flave has expired | 
under ths lafh or bas died in confequerice 
of the arbitrary puniſhment of his maſter, 


people in general are not fond of the trouble 
of collecting ptoofs, or appearing in the 
character of accuſers ; particularly when the 
delinquent is a white man, of intereſt per- 
haps in the colony, and the ſufferer a black 
ſtave. Befides, there may in many in- 


ſtances be 4 "aff "convittion of the crime, 
and yet the criminal | may not be deemed 


within the graſp of thoſe vague laws which 


the policy of Europe has thought ſufficient 


for the protection of llaves from the cruel- 
ty of their maſters. The . may direct, 
that a maſter ſhall not order more than a li- 
mited number of ſtripes, to be inflicted for 
any fault that his ſlave commits. But if the 
law requires no proof of the fault, except 


the allegation of the maſter, what ſecurity 


has the ſlave that he ſhall not be puniſhed 


unjuſtly, or that his maſter ſhall not, as often 
as he nn repeat the puniſhment at fuch 


I 4 N intervals 
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Intervals as keephimout thereach of the law ? 

it muſt be owned that the ſlaye has no ſecu- 
if  - rity from ſuch abuſes, which is tantamount to 
ih putting it in the maſter's power to torture his 
fi ſlayes to death with impunity. Such laws 
are no ſafeguard, but rather a mockery of the 


_—__ 


unhappy race of men they pretend to protect. 


1 * I hhis unlimited power, which is left in 

5 the hands of the maſters, has a bad effect 

t b both on the ſlave and the maſter. It tends 

i at once to render the firſt more wretched, 

„ and the ſecond more wicked. How many 

ir men have, for a great part of their lives, 

; ſupported the character of well-diſpoſed 
0 good-natured people; and on going from 
J Europe to the Weſt Indies, and becoming | 
5 1 proprietors of ſlaves, have gradually grown 


] 
ill-tempered, capricious, haughty, and cruel. 
Even Zeluco, though of a capricious, vio- J 
lent, and ſelfiſh diſpoſition, was not na» il 

'turally cruel ; this laſt grew upon him in t 
conſequence of unlimited power. His ſe- n 


verity to the ſoldiers aroſe from a deſire of t 
gaining the favour of the commander, by t 
rendering 
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rendering the men under his immediate 
command more expert than others. In 
puſhing : this point he diſregarded, indeed, 
the ſufferings: of the men; becauſe his ex- 
ceſhve ſelfiſhneſs. engroſſed all his feelings, 
and left him quite indifferent to the feelings 


of others; he ſtill was not poſitively cruel. 


Independent of paſſion or rage, he had no 


ſatis faction in giving pain; he was only 
unconcerned whether they ſuffered or not. 
And afterwards, when he became the abſo- 
lute maſter of a great number of unfortunate 


creatures, whom he conſidered as his pro- 
perty, he thought he had a right to make the 
moſt of them. And he was informed by thoſe 
who have heads for ſuch a calculation, and 
hearts to act in conſequence of it, that to 
force ſlaves to their utmoſt exertions, and 


purchaſe new ones as the old expire, is, 
upon the whole, more œconomical than to 
treat them with a certain degree of gentle- 


neſs, and oblige them to no more labour 
than is proportioned to their ſtrength, al- 
though, by this means, the expence of new 


purchaſes 
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frequent. A perfon who paſſed for a very 
ſenfible man, who formerly kept an inn 
on one of the great poſting: roads in Eng- 
land, and was at this time a conſiderable 
proprietor of land in one of the Welt India 
iſlands, had aſfured him, that he had found 
this to hold with regard to poſt-horſes ; and 
the argument was equally juſt when ap- 
plied to flaves. Zeluco therefore had ori- 
ginally no direct intention of injuring his 
flaves ; his view was ſimply to improve his 
eſtates to the utmoſt ; but in the execution 
of this plan, as 7hefr exertions did not 
keep pace with his impatience, he found it 
neceſſary to quicken them by an unremit- 
ting uſe of the whip. This produced diſ- 
content, murmurs, ſulkineſs, ſometimes up- 
braidings on their parts; rage, threats, and 


every kind of abuſe on his: he ſaw hatred 


in all their looks, he preſumed revenge in 


all their hearts; he became more and more 


ſevere, and treated them as he imagined 


| they wiſhed to treat him, and as he was 


conſcious 
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conſcious he deſerved to be treated by them ; 


at length he arrived at that ſhocking point 
of depravity, to have a gratification in pu- 


niſhing, independent of any idea of utility 


or advantage to himſelf. 


This, unfortunately for a large propor- 
tion of mankind, is often the progreſs of 


unlimited power, and the effect which it 


too frequently POR on the n A- 
racter. 0 

If the reign of many European proprle- | 
tors of eſtates in the Weſt Indies were 
faithfully recorded, it is much to be feared, 
that the capricious eruelties which diſgrace 
thoſe of Caligula and Nero would not ſeem 
ſo incredible as they now do. And perhaps 
no memoirs could be more affecting to a 


candid and humane mind, than thoſe of 


many negroes, from the time of their being 


brought from the coaſt of Guinea, till their 


death in the Weſt Indies. The fate of one 
of Zelueo's ſlaves, called Hanno, being con- 
nected with our purpoſe, may, without im- 
uin be mentioned here. 


1 ne 


I CHAP. XV. 

| | — 1 ws 1 

alk Thou, rather with thy ſharp and bee bolt, 

Split'ſt th' unwedgable and gnarled oak, 

Than the ſoft myrtle! O, but man ! proud man! 
Dreſt in a little brief authority; 

| | Moft ignorant of what is moſt aſſured, 

1 | His glaſſy eſſence—like an angry ape, 

| Plays ſuch fantaſtick tricks before high 8 

As makes the angels WEED, — 


SHAKESPEARE, 


1 0 | PANNO the ſlave, mentioned at the end 
15 of the foregoing chapter, allowed 
ſymptoms of compaſſion, perhaps of in- 
wt | dignation, to eſcape from him, on hearing 
N one of his brother ſlaves ordered to be pu- 
iy" niſned unjuſtly, Zeluco having obſerved 
this, ſwore that Hanno ſhould be the exe- 
cutioner, otherwiſe he would order him to 
be puniſhed in his ſtead. 

Hanno ſaid, he might do as he oli; 
but as for himſelf he never had been accuſ- 

tomed 
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tomed to that office, and he would not 
begin by exerciſing it on his friend. Ze- 
luco, in a tranſport of rage, ordered him 
to be laſhed ſeverely, and renewed the pu- 
niſhment at egal intervals ſo often, that 
the poor man was thrown into a languiſh- | 
ing diſeaſe, which * him e 
to his bed. CERES 
HFanno had been a favourite ſervant of 
his lady's before her marriage with Zeluco; 
he was known to people of all ranks on the 
iſland, and eſteemed by all who knew him. 
The Iriſh ſoldier who had carried the com- 
manding officer from the field, as was related 
above, was taken into that gentleman's ſer- 
vice ſome time after, and remained conſtantly 
in his family from that time; this ſoldier had 
long been acquainted with Hanno, and had 
a particular eſteem for him. As ſoon as he 
heard of his dangerous ſituation, he haſten» 
ed to ſee him, carried him wine and other 
refreſhments, and continued to viſit and 
comfort him during his languiſhing ill- 
neſs, ' Perceiving at laſt that there was no 
hope 
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hope of his recovery, he thought the laſt 


and belt good office he could do him was 
to carry a prieſt to give him abſolution and | 


extreme uaction. = 
As they went together, I ſhould ba very 


ſorry, father,” ſaid the ſoldier, if this 


poor fellow miſſed going to heaven; for, 
by Jeſus, I do not believe there is a worthier 
ſoul there, be the other who he pleaſes.” 

“ He is a Black,” ſaid the prieſt, who 
was of the order of St, Francis. 

His foul is whiter than a ſkinned pas- 

ce,” ſaid the ſoldier. 

* Do you know whether he believen-is in 
all the tenets of our holy faith ?“ faid the 
prieſt. 

« Heis a man who was ack 1 to 


do as he would be done by,” | replied the | 
ſoldier. | 
© That is ſomething,” faid the capuchia, 


M but not the moſt eſſential.” 


© Are you certain that he is a Chriſtian? ” 


O, I'll be damned if he is not as pretty 


a Chriſtian as your heart can deſire, ſaid 


11 | the 


= brag » 
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5 * ſoldier; and I' give you a — that 


will rejoice your ſoul to hear. A ſoldier 


of our regiment was ſeized with the cramp 


in his leg when he was bathing ; ſo he 
halloed for aſſiſtance, and then went plump 
to the bottom like a ſtone. Thoſe who 
were near him, Chriſtians and all, ſwum 
away as faſt as their legs could earry them, | 
for they were afraid of his catching hold of 
them. But honeft Hanno-puſhed directly 
to the place where the ſoldier had ſunk, 
dived after him, and, without more ado, - 
or ſo much as ſaying by your leave, ſeized 
him by the hair of the head, and hauled 
him aſhore 5 where, after a little rubbing 
and rolling, he was quite recovered, and 


is alive and merry at this bleſſed moment. 


Now, my dear father, I think this was 
behaving like a good Chriſtian, and what is 
much more, like a brave Iriſhman too.” 
e Has he been properly inſtructed in all 
the nn of the catholic church 1 faid 
the CI | 
* | | 0 That 
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os "That hohas,” replied the ſoldier; * e 

1 was after inſtructing him yeſterday my= 

ſelf; and as you had told me very often, 
that believing was the great point, I preſſed 
that home. By. Jeſus,” ſays I. · Hanno it 
does not ſignify making wry faces, but you 
muſt believe, my dear Honny, as faſt EO 
ever you can, for vou have no time to 
[4 loſe; and, poot fellow, he entreated me 
ii | to ſay no more about it, and he would be- 
lere whatever I pleaſed.“ 
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th Ihis ſatisfied the father; hen they ar- 
6 rived at the dying man's cabbin, Now, 
5 my dear fellow,“ ſaid the ſoldier, © have 1 
Ys pokes: | 


14 brought a holy man to give you abſolution | 
for your fins, and to ſhew your ſoul the 
1 road to heaven; take this glaſs of wine to 
| comfort you for it is a helliſh Tong, ns 
ney.” m 
They a poor Hag — wt bel 1 


lowed the wine with difficulty. . . 
Be not diſmayed, my. honeſt -lad,!” 8 þ 
continued the ſoldier, « for although jt is 5 
long | > 
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ö a long march to- heaven, you will be ſure 
| of glorious quarters:when you get there. E 

) cannot tell you exactly how people paſs. 
their time indeed; but by all accounts there 

is no very hard duty, unleſs it is that you 
will be obliged to ſing pſalms and hymns 

pretty conſtantly ;. that to be ſure you muſt 

bear with: but then the devil a ſcoundrel 
who delights in tormenting his fellow- 
creatures will be allowed to thruſt his noſe 
into that ſweet plantation; and fo, my dear 
Hanno, God bleſs you; all your ſufferings are 
now pretty well over, and I am convinced 
you will be as happy as the day is long, in 
the other world, all the reſt of your life.” | 
The prieſt then began to perform his 


0 office; Hanno heard him in ſilence, —he 

** ſeemed unable to wean. 1 
Lou ſee, my good father,” ſaid the 

I ſoldier, & he believes in all you ſay. You 


may now, without any further delay, give 


5 him abſolution and extreme unction, and 
is every thing needful to ſecure him a ſaug 
18 birth in paradiſe.“ 
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« You are fully eohVinced, friend. ſaid 


the prieſt, addreſſing the dying man in a 


ſolemn manner, that it is only by a firm 
belief in all the tenets of the boly catholic 
church, that God love your ſoul, 


my dear father, 55 interrupted the ſoldier, 


« give him abſolution i in the firſt place, and 


convince. him afterwards; for, upon | my 


wh. — 


conſcience, if you bother Hin much longer, 
the poor. creature” 8 foul. x will ſlip through 


TIEN | 2150 41 


4188 1 4 


: The prieſt, who was a a good- natured 
man, did as the ſoldier requeſted. Fe 
Nome fad the, ſoldier, when the ce- 
remony was over, „ now, my honeſt fat 


low, you may bid the devil kiſs, our b—dg 
for you are as ſure of heaven as your maſ- 


ter is of hell; where, as this reverend fa- 
ther will afſure Jou, he s anz e Na all 
prernity.,, , bg i 
614 2 he, will _ t fuller, 75 Jong,” 
faid Hanno, in a faint voice; and ſpeak- 


ing for the firſt time ſince the erf, ＋ 


| _ the prieft. 3 l 
9 4 „ na 


th 
th 
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«+ Hayiz a care of what you ſay, friend,” 

nd che prieſt, in a; ſeyere tone of voice 3 

you muſt not doubt of the eternity of 

hell torments. If your maſter ($03 once 
there, he muſt remain for ever,” 35 

Then I'll be bound for him,” ſaid the 
ſoldier, © he is ſure enough of going there.” 


: 6 Bur I hope i in God he will not remain | 
I for ever, faid Hanno—and expired. | 
+ IM That was not ſpoken like a true be- g 
i liever,” ſaid the prieſt ; "hs | of | had thought | 
1 that he harboured any doubts on ſuch an ö 
d eſſential article, I ſhould not. have given | | 
* Bi him abſolution ?“ | 
N It is lucky then that the poor fellow | 
* made his eſcape to heaven before you knew | 
ad any thing of the matter,” faid the ſoldier. ö 
As the ſoldier returned home from | 
* Hanno's cabbin, he met Zeluco, who, 
all knowing where he had been, faid to him, | 

How is the dd ſcoundrel now?“ | 
"of „The d—d ſcoundrel is in better health (| 
k- than all who know him could wiſh,” replied | 
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6 Why, they rol. hs was dying,” i faid 
te ry 4. LEN 
If you mean poor e bnis already 
dead, and on his we to heaven, ſaid the 
ſoldier; 40 but as for the ſcoundrel who 


murdered him, he lt be d- d before oy get 
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GOMETIME after this an occurrence 

took place which contributed more to 
render Zeluco leſs cruel to his ſlaves, than 
4 all the occaſional attacks of compunction 
FR he felt for the death of Hanno, or than all 


15 ä the laws . for the „ of 3 
th ſlaves. 

| A rich Portugueſe merchant, who had 
0 been ſettled for ſeveral years in the town 
10 of Havannah, had lately purchaſed an 
"= eſtate contiguous to that of Zeluco, who 
Ab. diſplayed a great inclination to cultivate 
Sit his acquaintance by my; kind of polite 
175 attention. 

* He frequently viſited this merchatit at 
in: his houſe in town, and offered him every 
Pore kind of accommodation which his eſtate 


| afforded, while the Portugueſe was re- 
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pairing a houſe'on'his hew purcliale"for the 
reception of his family. ahnen 
"This very obliging behaviour of” Te- 


luco ſeemed extraordinary t to all thoſe who 


knew him, and did not know that che m mer- 
chant had 3 very handſome wife, Who 
was fond of admiration, and dot cantly 
free from eoquetry. 1 
Zeluco was much ſtruck with her 1 
and uſed all his art to ſeduce ber. She, © 
her part, although not entirely inſenfil Meta to 
the charms of his face and perſon, was ſtill 


more pleaſed with the eclat of having a 


man of his rank and fortune among the 


number of her admirers, and probably had 


no idea of ever making any other uſe of 
him. This lady was one of that claſs of 
women, who, being kept out of che way 
of temptation, and not vigorouſly attack- 


| ed, will preſerve the citadel of their virtue 


inviolate through life. She was apt, howeyer, 


| through vanity, t. to ex pole ſome of the out» X 


works! a little too much, which invited the 


attacks of the enemy ; and although the 
had 


2 E UC O. "X36 


ſurrendering the fort, he might Poffibly. 
through inattention, have allowed i it fe be 


ſurpriſed by a coup de main. 9 


This lady was allured into a literary « cor- 
reſpondence wick Zeluco; at firſt, on the 
moſt trifling ſubjects, and with the Know- 
ledge of her huſband, to whom the ſhewed 
the billets; by degrees, however, it happen- 


ed that ſhe received ſome which ſhe a 


8 0310 13 


it unneceſſary to communicate. 
| Wben the Portugueſe brought his fa- 
mily to \the houſe which he bad repaired 


"SEL T 


with wem was more | frequent; 3. and. he 


often walked with the huſband and wife 
ina ſequeſtered field fit tuated between his 


own. houſe and that, of her huſband. 


With ſome difficulty Zeluco at length 


prevailed on her to promiſe to meet bim at 
this place towards the cloſe of an evening, 
when, he knew that her buſband was en- 
; gaged on buſineſs, which would beceffarit 
detain 


kim very late at the houſe of a 


1400 
4 


5 5 _& _ gentleman | 


bad no ſerious intention of ever formally = 
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gentleman who lived at u conſiderable dif- 


tangec e ii ee 1% ee el ai 

From the time that Zeloco's:correſpogd- 
ence with the lady became of a- nature that 
ſhe was rather ſhy of communicating, he 
always employed one particular ſlave, who, 


he imagined, was very cordially attached 


to him on aceount of a few: indulgences 
which were granted to him previous to his 


being emule as an dd in this buſi- 


i . 


neſs. % 03, Z3SQUMTLTSL DO 24 24lt, SOLE] An 

: _ conjecture, 5 OR! absb t 
greatly miſtaken; thoſe ſlight favours had 
not eradicated from the mans raid That 
hatretl and thirſt” for reveuge which! his 
maſter” 8 former ee had 1 Planted 

in an e e I eil rot rt; 

Haring e come 10 the knowledge ae the 
intended interview, he aQually went and 
' communicated all he koew to the hyſhand, 
and returned rejoicing in the hope that his 


deteſted maſter would be aſſaſſinated that 
very night. | 01% 


_ 0 O02 on 


The lady however had! accidentally ſeen 
this ſlave with her huſband, and remarked, 


that from the time the ſlave had fpoken; to 


him he was uncommonly thoughtful, mo- 
roſe, aud agitated. 40 f 4419364 ar 5k 
This led her to ſuſpect that her huſband 


was informed of the appointment, which . 
ſhe herſelf had already begun to reꝑent of, 
and to heſitate about keeping. e 13S, | 
After maturely weighing every eir- 
cumſtance, ſhe determined to reveal to her 

| huſband what ſhe thought be knew al- 
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ba 
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WOES TY BETTY 


| 1199 5533 18 
reafye: rot 1d) 


hq gpproached him therefore with an air 
of  Gncarity. and ee ee, aving? Wh 


was abont to; acquazot him. with: ſomething 
whicn lay like a load upon her mind; that 


ſhe had without ſcruple indulged an ac- 


| o 10) COIN 3 oo ow! 2 1: 3 i Fit WEL TET. 
quaintance with Signor Zeluco on account 


of the friendſhip he expreſſed for her 


huſband, and his polite and obliging beha- 


viour to herſelf; but that of late ſhe had 


been ſurpriſed at a-change in his manner of 
addreſſing her, which had terminated in a 
Ke. | declaration 
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declatation of love; chat ſhe had been re- 
ſtrained from mentioning this to him ſoon- 
er, being unwilling to give him uneaſneſs, 


and in hopes that from the manner in which 


the had received his declaration, he would 


not venture to renew it: but finding he 


perſiſted in his criminal afſiduities, and had 
even gone the length of propoſing that ſhe 


ſhould meet him privately and unknown to 


ber huſband, ſhe thought herſelf bound 
in duty to conceal this bebaviour of Zelu- 
co's no longer; but to ben her huſband 


F * Ma * 
, L 4 2 


of the whole. 


Hlere ſhe made a full ſtop „ind The 
huſband perceiving that ſhe meant to add 


nothing further, ſaid.— te Have you! ron 
informed me of the whole?” reed 


| She took heaven and earth to o witneſs th that 


| the had. 


62 | (1 4; 31 1911 8 N 
«T did not bear you mention, that y 
E 1 
had promiſed to meet him,” faid the bot 
. 18911 } gf 4 
1 88 . 311 4 


The lady having recovered from a ſhort 


its The. \fF + by i 88 7, 


embarraſſment. which this obſervation oc- 
cafioned, 


in 


| derneſs to you. 


u  ' a" 
caſioned, / reptiel) that ſne had Been f 


much "{hocked with the "propoſal; n An 


in ſuch confuſion; that ſhe could not 


now recollect every word of What The had 


ſaid; but "that the” had. immediately left 


bin 40 and whatever, added the, © has 
EH: T4200 
fallen from me, Which he may conſtru 


410086 1 OY B94 


| auto a promiſe, | T' am conſcious that never 


314 ar th I. Inn 


ſhould have gone near he place: © of the 
1101 = 


truth of this, the information 1 have, 


21 oy 


given you is a ſufficient proof; and if] I have 
erred in concealing this matter 10 long, w , wy 


error proceeded from a defire of preventing 


FLIES 
miſchievous conſequences, and out, of Rar 


(30 1 911. JIG! 
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The eloquence : and fair pretences of the 
wife at length lulled the ſuſpicions, and 
ſoothed the rage of her ſpouſe with reſp ect 


"3 £ pes 


to herſelf; but his rancour againſt Zeluco 


remained in full force; 5 and he threw out 


ſome threats of determined revenge. The 
wife was alarmed at this; for, although 
ſhe was now reſolved never to renew the 
intrigue, yet being conſcious that ſhe was 
in 
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in ſome Aae to blame herſelf; ſhe wo 
willingly have prevented any miſchief from 
befalling Zeluco ; with this view me beßge d 
ef hey huſband'to'orealook Sid fe pile the 
vain attempt which had been made, and 
leave the man to be puniſhed by the dh 
fication. of. diſappoi atment, and the thoughts 
of the ridieulous light in Which he muſt by 
conſcious that he ſtood in the fight! of boch 
The huſband ſeemed to acquieſce i in bis 
wife's reaſoning, but was determined to la- 
usfy his revenge, a | a plan for which had al 
ready occurred to him. e oh 
Having perſuaded his wife to x go beg 
earlier than uſual, he dreſſed bimſelf in ber 
clothes, and throwing a white mantle' over 
his head and ſhoulders; he {pt ſecretly out of 
bis houſe, and with vindictive impatience 
walked to the place of rendezvous, where 
Zeluco had been wailing « ever ſince the ap- 
ng moment. | 
With reviving joy, on nd the glimmer- 
ing light of the ſtars, he perceived a perſon 
in female attire approaching; and never 
| doubt- 


1 E IL. U C O. 39 
doubting but it was the object of his wiſhes, 
he ſprung; forward: with. bounding, velocity 


h to meet her embrace 5 but at that inſtant 


bis boiling blood was frozen on hearing the 
following words pronounced. in an unda- 
tural voice, — The ſpirit of thy wife, the 
who fell a vi gm to. thy perfidious.crueley, 
ſends, thee, this.” On. which the, Portu- 
gueſe \ plunged. his, ſtiletio into the breaſt of | 
Zeluco, who immediately fell to the gnougd: 
The MO was giyen with good-will, the 
ruſhed to the hilt, and the buſband, 
TR he had killed him, returned 
quietly 1 to bis own houſe, without his wife 


or any of the family having ſuſpected, that 
he had gone abroad. . alot bag pores 
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Dido 


*ELUCO lay for ſome time on \ "this 
ground, before he could recollect His 
terrified and ſcattered ſenſes, and when He 


had in ſome degree recovered the,” he 

was ſtill unable to account for what had 
happened; ſometimes he believed he Rad, 
in reality, ſeen the ghoſt of his ꝗeceaſed 
wife; and every circumſtance of his um- 
grateful and perfidious conduct tb her 
ruſhing on his memory, at a moment hei 


he thought himſelf on the point of entering 


into a ſtate of retribution, filled his mitid 
with horror, and drove him to the brink 
of madnefs, from which perhaps he 55 
ſaved by the Aale of blood he loft a8 b . 


After paſſing ſeveral burt in à ſtate of 


terror and d remorſe, the day beginning to 
dawn, 


2911 K 10 ity: © © 4 Yo algo 
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dawn, he felt himſelf, though in a very. 
| weak condition, able to move; and at 


length, by the aid of a tree, at whole root 


he had fallen, he got upon his legs, and 


then attempted to moye towards his own 
houſe, but- ſoon, through faintneſs, ſunk 


again to the ground, where he lay a, co 
ſiderahle time longer in anguiſh, and de- 


ſpairing of x relief. At length he ſaw ſome « of 


his own, flaves going o their e 


labour. 181 s #43 5 > 58 0 
In a tone very 3 yn that in 
which he had been accuſtomed to addreſs 


them, with whining humility he implored 


their ſuccour, and begged they would h ve 
the goadnels | to carry him home. 3 
Af the ſound of a human yoice, expreſ: 
ſire of filtela, the Daves. ſprung, gxgerly 


to; give, their aſſiſtance; but the, inſtant 


they perceived it was, their maſter, they 


ſtopped ſhort with looks. of abhorrence, as 
if it had not been a man but a wounded 


ſerpent; which, they ſaw writhing on the 


ir nt, 1 thought 


ground Some turned aſide, willing to be 
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thought not to have obſerved him; others 
looked as if they enjoyed his agony 3 none 


: offered him aſſiſtance; 
bable he would ever have reached his 'own 


houſe alive, had not one of his managers 


Joined: them. 
laſt carried thither, and the beſt medical 


and ſurgical aid was immediately ſent for. 


By his authority, he was at 


The wound, upon the firſt examination, 


vas thought mortal, and the univerſal ſatiſ- 


faction that this occaſioned, as ſoon as 
it circulated among this deteſted man's 
ſlaves, was very evident, in ſpite of all 
their endeavours to control their features 


and geſtures. After languiſhing many weeks, 


however, the ſymptoms at laſt became fa- 


vourable. 


During all the time in which it 


was doubtful whether he was to die or to 
live, the mind of the patient himſelf was 
hardly more cruelly agitated between fear 


and hope, than that of every flave, male 


and female, that belonged to bim. And 
when he was pronounced to be out of dan- 
ger, lo fully was he loaded with their hatred, 


— 


5 


that 


and it is not / pro- 


fa, 


EREEUED :' as 
that the news produced a hock like that of 
electricity over his whole family. A num; 

ber of flaves who happened to be at work 
in the garden, under the window of Zelu- 
co's: bed- chamber, burſt into a loud and 
uncomrollable howl of ſorrow when his 
recovery was firſt announced to them. 
The patient, alarmed at the ſound, aſked 
the phyſician, then fitting by his bed- 
fide, what it meant. The phyſician, who 
underſtood it no more than Zeluco, went to 
enquire, and having diſcovered the true 
ſource of the nn returned to the 


| patient. 5 


„What is the meaning of that wink * 
ſaid Zeluco; © it ſeemed prompted by ſor- 
row.“ N . 
lt proceeded from your ſlaves,“ an- 
ſwered the phyſician; © they are W 
ing after your health.“ 

«Well, what then ?“ cried Zeluco. 
Why then, anſwered the Doctor, I 
ſuppoſe they muſt have been told, by 27 
take, that you are worle, and likely to die. 

Vo L. I. L I have 
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I have frequently known ſlaves * 
their grief in the ſame manner, when they 
were in danger of _— a good and hu- 
mane maſter.” 
: The irony of this reply was wormwood 
to Zeluco; he fell into a gloomy fit of 
muſing. and made no farther i inquiry, nei- 
| ther did he, during his illneſs, or after his 
Wit recovery, give any ſatisfactory account of 
1 the manner in which he had received the 
14 wound. Whatever his opinion might be, 
| 0 his fears were diſſtpated, and when he was 
0 | able to weigh circumſtances, he abſtained 
5 from ſuggeſting any ſuſpicion againſt parti- 
cular perſons, or from making any in- 


1 veſtigation of the ſubject. t 
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od Ve, who one bitter drop have drain'd ' 
of From ſlav'ry's cup, with horror ſtain'd; 
© 8 Oh, let no fatal dregs be found, 

X But daſh her chalice to the ground. : 
ais HLEN Mara WILLIAMS, 
of % : | 
he FOR a conſiderable time after zelueo 
be, was out of danger from his wound, 
vas and even after he began to walk abroad 
ed and reſume the management of his affairs, 
u- he appeared more penſive than formerly; 


1 and although his thoughts ſeemed of a 
gloomy nature, yet he did not burſt out 
into thoſe violent fits of rage that had been 
cuſtomary with him before that accident. 
But the impreſſion which it had made on 
his mind gradually diminiſhed, and the 
ſentiments of dread and remorſe, which 
influenced his conduct for a time, wearing 
quite away, his former diſpoſitions return- 
ed n his bodily health, + 
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One day, as he was walking around his 
eſtate, with the phyſician already mention- 
ed, who had called upon him on his return 
from viſiting a patient, Zeluco gave pretty 


ſtrong indications of a relapſe into his 
former cruelty. The phyſician, who was 


a man of ſenſe and humanity, checked 
him, and expreſſed ſentiments of compaſſion 
for the deplorable condition of the poor 
llaves. 

« They are,” ſaid Zeluco, 5 the moſt 
villanous race alive.” : 

66 * certainly are the moſt er 
tunate,” ſaid the phyſician. | 

«6 them perform their taſk as hoy 
ought,” replied the other, and * 
will not be unfortunate,” 

* Why, it is not a ſlight misfortune,” 
ſaid the Doctor, to have Juch taſks to 
perform.” 

They are in a | better ſituation Sos 


- when they were in their own country.” 


That would be difficult to prove,” ſaid 
the phylician ; « but were it certain, [ 


ſhould 


or- 
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mould think it a bad reaſon for treating 


them ill lere, merely becauſe they had e 


very ill treated chere. 2 

« Negro ſlaves in ee * over PY 
Weſt Indies, ſaid Zeluco, are in a better 
condition than the common people in moſt 
countries in Europe. I * heard this 
aſſerted a thouſand times. | 

« If it were ſo,” ſaid the het « it 
would convey a dreadful idea of the con- 
dition of Europeans ; but the og is im- 
poſſible, Signor.“ 

How impoſlible ?” ſaid Zeluco: | 

« Becauſe, even if ſlaves were in general 
fed and clothed as well as you are yourſelf, 
yet while it is in the power of their maſter 
to impoſe what taſk; he pleaſes, and puniſh 
their faults according to his humour, their 


condition muſt be infinitely worſe than that 


of the cottager whom nobody can abuſe 
with impunity, and on whom the cheering | 
ſpirit of liberty ſmiles as he reaps the fruit 
of his own induſtry.” | 


L 3 | 1 et vou 
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Jou have certainly,” ſaid Zeluce. 
* borrowed that ſentiment from an Eng- 


liſhman; ſome of thoſe enthuſiaſtic fodls 


- 


thoſe yery proprietors ; but would you im- 


who are pleaſed to bear the inſolence of | 


mobs, and to ſacrifice many of the con- 
veniencies of life to the empty ſhade of 
freedom. Yet I have heard ſome, even 
of their Weſt India proprietors, aſſert, 
that the negroes of thoſe iſlands were 
than happier the common labourers in 
England.“ | e 
« There is nothing too abſurd for 
ſome men to aſſert, ſaid the phyſician, 


« when they imagine their intereſt is 


concerned, or when it tends to juſtify 


their conduct. And were a law to be 


propoſed now againſt the flave trade, 
or to render the condition of ſlaves more 
tolerable than it is at preſent, which is 


more likely to happen among the generous 
enthuſiaſts you mention than in any other | 


country, it would perhaps be oppoſed by 


pute 
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tie fach oppoſition to tenderneſs to the | 


flaves, and a humane wiſh to prevent their 


becoming as miſerable as the common 
labourers in England?“ 


„J am told, however,” replied Ze» 
tuco, that your Engliſh in general are a 
moſt lugubrious race, and that there is 
much melancholy and difconteat in their 


country with all their liberty.“ 


- © I am told,“ anſwered the phyſician, 


ee that there is much froſt and cold in their 
country with all their ſunſhine, yet it has 


not been as yet clearly proved that the 


ſun is the cauſe of either.“ 


e Well, but to return to the flaves,” ſaid 
Zeluco; ** I do not perfectly underſtand 
what is your drift, Are they not my 


property? Have I not therefore a right to 


oblige them to labour for my profit ?” 

“ With regard to the right which any 
man has to make a property of other men, 
and force them to labour as ſlaves ſolely for 


his benefit, I ſuſpe& it would be difficult 


L 4 for 


se 
for the greateſt. caſuiſt that ever lived to 


- make it out.” 


Naw Why ſo?” replied Zeluco; bs Fant 


aſſured that the ſlave trade is authoriſed by 


the Pible. You are too ſound a Chriſtian, 
my good Doctor, to controvert ſuch au- 
thority.” y | 

6 Without conſidering whether thoſe 
who furniſhed you with that argument 
did it with friendly or. unfriendly inten- 
tions to the Bible, Signor, and without 
touching any controvertible point in the 
Scriptures, I will juſt obſerve, that charity, 
benevolence, and mercy, to our fellow- 
creatures, are not only authoriſed, but in 


the plaineſt unequivocal terms repeatedly 
ordained, in thoſe writings. Let therefore 


the proprietors of ſlaves. begin, by con- 
forming their conduct to thoſe injunctions, 
and then they may be allowed to quote 
Scripture authority in ſupport of ſuch pro- 
 perty.—Bleſſed are the merciful, fer they 
ſpall obtain mercy.— V. batſoever | ye would 
that men ſhould do to you, do ye fo to 

I | them, 
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tbem. Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
reſt. — Theſe are the words of the Author 
of Chriſtianity, whoſe whole life was a re- 


preſentation by action of his own pre- 


cepts, Let the proprietors of eſtates in 
America and the Weſt India iſlands conſider 
how far their treatment of the negroes is 
agreeable to his doctrine and conduct; and 
their time will be better employed than in 


perverting detached paſſages of the Bible, 


and endeavouring to preſs that which pro- 
claimed peace on earth, and good-will to 
men, into the ſervice of cruelty and op- 
preſſion.“ 

„ After all this fine ſermon,” ſaid 
Zeluco; © you do not pretend to aſſert, 


that negroes are originally on a footing 


with white people; you will allow, I hope, 
that they are an inferior race of men. 

I will allow,” replied the Doctor, 
A that their hair is ſhort and ours is long, 
that their noſes are flat and ours raiſed, 
and their ſkin is black and ours white; yet 
| after 
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after all thoſe conceſſions, I ſtill have my 


doubts reſpecting our right to make them 


flaves.” | 3 

Well, Doctor, ſaid Zelueo, © if you 
are determined to diſpute our rigbt, you 
muſt admit that we have the power, which 
is of much more importance.” 

« While I admit that, Signor, I moſt 
ſincerely with it were otherwiſe exerciſed.” 

* How the de vil would you have it ex- 
erciſed ?* 

« We ſhould, in my opinion, exerciſe it 
with more moderation and lenity than ſome 
of us do,” ſaid the phyſician. 

« Lenity,” cried Zeluco, © to a parcel 


of raſcals, a gang of pilfering dogs, down- 
right thieves! why, as often as they can, 
they ſteal the very proviſions intended far 


my own table!“ x 


« You cannot be much furpriſed at that, 
73 


Signor, when they are pinched with hunger. * 


% You would have them pampered with 
delicacies forſooth, and never puniſhed for 
any crime?” 


— ju Af wv 2 juin ow 


60 No, 
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4 No, Sir, but I would certainly allow 
them a ſufficient quantity of wholeſome - 
food; and perceiving that all my neigh- 
bours are liable to commit faults, and being 
conſcious of many failings in myſelf, I 
ſhould not expect that poor untutored ſlaves 
were to be exempted from them, nor would 
I be relentleſs or unforgiving when they 
were diſcoyered.” 

Po, poh—that is not the way to deal 
with negroes; nothing is to be made of 
them by lenity; they are the lazieſt dogs 
in the world; it is with the greateſt dif- 
ficulty ſometimes that my manager can 
get them rouſed to their morning work.” 

&« Conſider, Signor, how natural it is after 
hard labour to wiſh to prolong the intervals 
of reſt.” 

« Reſt !” cried Zeluco, angrily ; 6c " 
will have reſt enough in their graves.” 

„ Well, Signor,“ replied the phyſician, 
ſhocked at this brutal remark, © it would 
be fortunate for ſome people that they could 


promiſe 1 the ſame.” 
25 But, ; 


notice of the laſt obſervation, * can you 
really imagine that ſuch treatment as you 
ſeem to recommend, would render ſlaves 
of equal benefit to the proprietors of Welt 
India eſtates oh 


« Ay, Signor,” replied + the rag 


&« that is coming directly to the point, 
which a man of ſenſe would wiſh to in- 


veſtigate, leaving all the foreign mat- 


ter concerning religion and bumanity, 


which embarraſs the argument, out Cor: the 


queſtion.” 


% Well, eh the buſineſs with a 
view to a man's intereſt or profit only; long 
obſervation on the conduct of others, with 
my own experience, which has been con- 
: ſiderable, - convinces me that the maſter 

who treats his ſlaves with humanity and 
well - directed kindneſs, reaps more benefit 


5 from their labour, than he who behaves in 
a contrary. manner. There are many in- 


ſtances of, ingratitude to be ſure, but it is 
„„ not 


% But, Doctor,“ ſaid Zeluco, taking no 


10. 
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not natural to the human heart; we natu- 
rally endear ourſelves to thoſè to whom we 
impart pleaſure, and men in general ſerve 


with more alacrity and perſeverance from 
love than fear. The inſtant that the eye 
of the manager is turned from the ſlave 
who ſerves from fear alone, his efforts re- 


lax; but the induſtry of him who ſerves 


from attachment, is continually prompted 
by the gratitude, and the regard for his 
maſter's intereſt, which he carries in his 
breaſt. | = 

« Beſides, Signor, how infinitely more 
pleaſing is it to be conſidered as the diſtri- 
butor of happineſs, than the inflitor of 
pain ? What man, who has it in his power 
to be loved as a benefactor, would chooſe 


to be deteſted as an executioner, and ſee 


ſorrow, terror, and abhorrence, in the 
countenances he daily beholds? Come, 
Signor, continued the phyſician, having, 
during the courſe of your illneſs, given 


you many advices for which you have 


paid me; pray accept of one from me 
| gratis; 
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gratis; you will reap much ſatis faction from 


it, and it may prevent your being expoſed 


to new dangers, ſimilar to that from which 
you have with ſuch difficulty eſcaped. —My 
advice is this: Alter intirely your conduct 


towards your ſlaves; fcorn not thoſe who 


demand juſtice and mercy ; treat them with 
much more indulgence, and ſometimes 
with kindneſs; for certainly that man is 
in a moſt miſerable as well as dangerous 
ſituation, who lives among thoſe who re- 
joice in his ſickneſs, howl with deſpair at 
his recovery, and whoſe only hope of tran- 
quillity lies in their own death or in his.” 
The phyſician having made this re- 
monſtrance, took his leave. Zeluco re- 
mained muling for a conſiderable” time af- 
ter he was gone; the reſult of his reflec- 


tions was a determination to behave with 


more indulgence to his ſlaves, being alarm- 
ed by what was ſuggeſted, and convinced 
that ſuch conduct in future was highly ex- 
pedient for his own perſonal ſecurity. Thoſe 
reſolutions were however very imperfectly 

11 5 kept 
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kept. Indeed, Zelueo had already given 
ſo very bad an impreſſion of his character, 
that a much more thorough reformation 


muſt have been continued a long time 
before it could anſwer the purpoſe of re- 


covering the good opinion of the public. 
Perceiving, therefore, that all intimacy 
with him was rather avoided, he gave over 
every attempt of cultivating new acquaint- 
ance; and, as it frequently happens to 
thoſe who have deſervedly forfeited the 
public efteem, he endeavoured to indem- 
nify himſelf for the loſs of character and 
the want of reſpeQable ſociety, by an un- 
bounded - indulgence in ſenſual pleaſure, 
and the company of a few dependants ; to 
which he added, the contemplation of ac- 
cumulating wealth, which indeed was the 
only mental enjoyment he had, as well as 
the only cauſe of his remaining out of 
Europe; for, according to the cuſtom of 
money-makers, he. had ſet his heart on a 
particular ſum, and was reſolved not to 
quit the ſuperintendence of his own af- 
fairs 
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fairs till he had acquired it, after which 
he propoſed to paſs the reſt of his life in 
uninterrupted enjoyment. l 50 
In this manner, therefore, Zeluco ſpent 
a few more miſerable years in the Weſt 
Indies; miſerable ſurely they muſt have 
been, for what bodily gratifications, what 
accumulation of riches, could prevent that 
man from being wretched, whom no one 
approached that could avoid it, whom no 
one ſerved but through fear, and who 
was conſcious of being the obje& of the 
| hatred and execration of all who knew 
him? 

Fatigued and jaded how a life bf: com- 
fortleſs voluptuouſneſs, and finding a fa- 
vourable opportunity of diſpoſing of an 
eſtate he had purchaſed to great advantage 
in the iſland of Hiſpaniola, as well as a 
conſiderable part of his eſtate in Cuba, he 
granted a leaſe of the remainder, ſettled 
his affairs, remitted his money to Europe, 
and prepared to return to his native coun- 


Wy, in expectation that his wealth would 
| procure 
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procure hies there that happineſs which | 


he found it- unable to produce in the Weſt 


Indies. But before he finally left this part 


of the world, he reſolved to ſettle an ac- 


count, which, in his own vengeful heart, 


he thought he juſtly owed to his neigh- 
bour, the Portugueſe merchant. 


Vol. I. M 
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Beifuß aud Revenge. 


TN giving an account of Zeluco's adven- 

ture with the Portugueſe merchant, it 
was remarked, that he ſhipped out of his 
own houſe, and returned, unobſerved by 
his wife, or any other perſon. With like 
caution, he ever after abflained from men- 
tioning what had happened. 

When it became publicly known that 
Zeluco had been ſtabbed, the Portugueſe 
_ expreſſed equal ſurpriſe, and rather more 
concern than other people, and was ex- 


ceedingly attentive in ſending meſſages of 


enquiry about his health. 

One of Zeluco's ſlaves having run away 
the ſame evening on which his maſter was 
ſtabbed, it was generally believed that this 


ſlave had done the deed : Zeluco himſelf 
encouraged 
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encouraged that report, and for obvious 
reaſons diſcouraged all purſuit: or ſearch 
for the fugitive. He had no doubt, how- 
ever, that the real perpetrator of the fa& 


vas the Portugueſe; and ſtrongly ſuſpected 


that the wife was an accomplice. On his 
recovery, however, he thanked his Portu- 


gueſe neighbour with the moſt ſatisfied air 


imaginable, for his obliging inquiries, and 
deſcanted with every appearance of convic- 


tion on the treachery and ingratitude of 


the fugitive ſlave who had fo Ne at- 
tempted to murder him. 
No man was ever more ready to forget a 
good office done to him than Zeluco, and 
none ever more tenaciouſly remembered an 
injury: theſe oppolite turns of n 
generally go together. | 

While Zeluco carefully ated his ſuſ- 
picions within his own breaſt, he deter- 
mined to act as if theſe ſuſpicions amount- 
ed to certainty, and to be fully reveng- 
ed of both the huſband and wife. He 
ſaw, however, that it behoved him to act 
_—_ with 


with great circumſpection, and it was not 


„„ es 


eaſy to form what he conſidered as a ſuit- 


able plan of revenge, for whatever! con- 
cern the Portugueſe had ſeemed to take in 
the health of Zeluco, he did not carry his 
diſſimulation the length of renewing their 


intimacy; his wife likewiſe obſerved the 
utmoſt reſerve towards Zeluco, giving him 
no opportunity of demanding an explana- 


tion of what was paſt, or of renewing the 


intrigue. 


She bad not proved with child during 


the firſt two years of her marriage, but in 


tlie courſe of that in which her adventure 


with Zeluco took place ſhe bore a ſon. 


As the huſband had been uncommonly 
anxious to have children, his impatience 
on that head had made him almoſt deſpair 
of ever having any. His joy on the hap- 


py event was equal to his former uneaſi- 
” neſs, and his fondneſs for his wife was re- 
doubled by his ſatisfaction in being a fa- 


ther; while the augmented attention which 


| he paid her, joined to the natural affection 


ſhe 


ſea 
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| the felt for her child, operated a favour- 


able alteration in her character, and con- 


firmed her virtuous reſolutions. 


Zeluco underſtood, with redoubled wrath 
and malignity, that two people he mor- 
tally hated lived with mutual confidence 
and in the happieſt union; ſometimes he 
had the mortification of hearing them 
quoted as a ſtriking example of parental 


affection and conjugal felicity. He at 
length founded his ſcheme of revenge on 


a knowledge of theſe circumſtances, and 
reſolved to attack their happineſs in its 
ſource. | 

By a few preſents, and the intervention 
of his valet, he gained the maid of the 
Portugueſe, and without exactly explain- 
ing what his views were, he Fe on 
her to be ſubſervient to them. 

He was informed by the girl, that the 
nurſe ſometimes carried the child to a ſhady 


ſeat, at a ſmall diſtance from her maſter's 


houſe; Zeluco paſſed that way one day, 
when he knew of the Portugueſe and his 
NM 3 lady 
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lady being elſewhere; he expreſſed the 


greateſt joy at the ſight of the child, took 


it in his arms, and fondled it with every 
appearance of the tendereſt affection; he 


earneſtly and repeatedly begged of the 


nurſe to be exceedingly careful of the ſweet 
infant, preſented her with a purſe of gold 
as a reward for her paſt care, and promiſed 


her another in due time, provided ſhe per- 


ſevered in her tenderneſs ; he earneſtly en- 
treated the woman not to mention what 


had paſſed to her maſter; and | taking his 
leave with ſeeming reluctance, entreated 


her to return to the ſame place with the 
child, as often as ſhe ſhould know that her 
maſter was abſent, or engaged with com- 
pany. He had ſeveral interviews of the 
ſame kind, in the ſame place, within the 
ſpace of a month. 
Whatever reflections occurred to the 


- nurſe on theſe ſecret viſits, and his extra- 


ordinary affections for the child, ſhe kept 


a prudent filence, and hoarded them care- 
fully up within her breaſt, as a precious 


fund 
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fund to be expended among her particular 
friends and goſſips on future occaſions. | 
Zeluco at length arranged matters ſo 
that the lady and her maid approached the 
place while: he was carefling the. child; 
and as ſoon as he was ſatisfied that they 


| obſerved him, he delivered the infant with 
| precipitation... into the W arms and re- 
. tired. 


The lady greatly ſurpriſed at | whos he 
had ſeen, queſtioned the nurſe, who, with 


ſome heſitation (as the maid was preſent), 

1 told her all that paſſed, without ſuppreſ- 

5 ling. a cireumſiance, except that of her 

5 having received the purſe. 

. The lady was more and more at a loſs 

e what conſtruction to put on ſo ſtrange and 

1e unlooked- for an incident.—She alked the 
nurfe, * Whether ſhe had ever mentioned 

he this matter to her maſter ?” | 

a= % No, never; I do affure your lady - 


pt ſhip I never did,” + nevi the nurſe with 
8 earneſtneſs. 
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4 I do not know why you ſhould not,” 


ſaid the miſtreſs, with affected unconcern; 


© as there ſeems ſomething a little extra- 
ordinary -in this man's taking ſo much 


notice of the child; I think it would be 
proper that my huſband ſhould be informed 


of it.” 
Lord, madam,” ſaid the maid, who 
was inſtructed to prevent this, if the 


nurſe were to inform my maſter of all 


thoſe who careſs and ſeem fond of the child, 


| ſhe could do nothing elſe ;—every mortal is 
ſtruck with his beauty, and Signor Zeluco, 


in admiring and careſſing him, does no 


more than others. To mention him in 
particular to my maſter would ſeem ex- 
ceedingly odd.” The miſtreſs ſeeming ſtill | 
to balance whether it would not be her 


ſafeſt courſe to acquaint her hufband ;—the 


maid continued, I will refer it to the 


nurſe, if any body could ever look on the 


child without admiration.“ — The nurſe 
declared, that nobody ever could, —* Only 


look at him yourſelf, madam,” continued 


the 


att 


% 
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| the maid ; © obſerve how like an angel he 


ſmiles. Can you be uneaſy, or think it 
extraordinary, that all the world ſhould 
admire and with to ue ſuch a en 
creature?“ ue 9 9 

The mother, whoſe eyes were fixed on 


the child during this harangue, thought, 


as ſhe gazed, that the incident which had 
given her uneaſineſs was leſs extraordinary ' 


| than ſhe had at firſt imagined, and at length 


allowed herſelf to believe, that it was very 
natural | for Zeluco, or any other perſon, to 
behave as he had done. N 

Let thoſe who are ready to accuſe this 
poor woman of exceſſive weakneſs, remem- 
ber that ſhe was a mother, and that the 
infant, though far from being handſome, 


was her firſt born and only child. 


Vet as ſhe is repreſented as not deficient 


in quickneſs of thought and clearneſs of 
underſtanding, ſhe may be thought to have 


acted inconſiſtently with this character, in 


attempting to conceal from her huſband 


what he was ſo likely to come to the know- 
ledge 


e . 
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ledge of, from the babhling propenſity na- 
tural to nurſes and maids. If I am nat 


miſtaken, however, the ſex in general are 


apt to ſhrink from preſent inconveniences, 


even when ſenſible that by encountering 
| them they would obviate the riſk of future 
misfortunes, The lady was certain, that 
the knowledge of Zeluco's ſecret viſits ta 
| the child would throw her huſband into 
immediate ill-humour, and awake very dif- 


agreeable refletions in his mind. She 


flattered herſelf, that he might never hear 


a word of the matter, and ſhe could nat 


bear to diſturb the preſent ealm io ſecure 


herſelf from a future ſtorm, which poſ- 
fibly might never occur. In behaving as the 
did in this particular, ſhe. will be kept in 


countenance by many who act on the ſame 


principles in matters.of far greater import- 


ance; but the ſeems to have been intirely 
forſaken by her natural ſagacity, when ſhe 
anxiouſly enjoined the nurſe and her own 
maid to conceal what had happened from 
her huſband. For it required but a ſuper- 

ficial 
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ficial glance of their diſpoſitions ta per- 
ceive, that this was giving them an ad- 


ditional incitement to reveal it. 


She was probably tempted to this incon- 


ſiderate ſtep, by the knowledge ſhe had, that 


Zeluco was ſoon to return to Europe; and 
ſhe loſt no time in perſuading her huſband 


to remove with his family to his houſe in 
town, that Zeluco might not be tempted to 


ſeek another interview; and ſhe refolved 
to keep herſelf and the child ſequeſtered 
from any chance of meeting him before his 
departure from the iſland, e 
Zeluco being informed of theſe circum- 
ſtances by the maid, who, on the pretence 
of ſome neceſſary arrangements, remained 


one day after the departure of her maſter 
and miſtreſs; he, in proſecution of his baſe 


ſcheme, gave her a letter, which he de- 


| fired her to place in ſuch a ſituation as to 


be obſerved by the former, and ſeem to 


have dropped from the latter. When the 


maid joined the family in town, ſhe exe- 
cuted theſe orders with but too much dex- 
terity. 
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terity. While ſhe ſtood behind ber miſ- 
treſs, who was writing, the huſband en- 


tered the room a little abruptly, and told 
his wife that ſomebody wiſhed to ſpeak to 
her in the parlour. She immediately lock - 


ed up her papers into a ſmall writing deſk, 
and ' withdrew.—As ſhe roſe, the maid 
took that opportunity of dropping the letter 
ſhe had received from Zeluco, beneath the 
ſeat her miſtreſs was quitting, and imme- 
diately followed her out of the room. The 


huſband picked up the letter - which was 


unſealed, rumpled, addreſſed to his wife, 
and conceived in the following terms: 

« It is impoſſible for me, my deareſt 
ſoul, to expreſs the happineſs J have en- 
joyed in ſeeing and careſſing the ſweet 


pledge of our mutual love; I ſhall never 
forget your kind attention, in directing 
the nurſe to the ſpot where I had that de- 
licious enjoyment. I muſt, however, ac- 


quieſce in the prudence of your determina- 
tion, to perſuade your tyrant to move for 
ſome time-to his houſe in town, where an 

| Interview 
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interview may be arranged with leſs dan- 
ger, and I ſhall wait with as much pati- 
ence as I am able for that happy moment. 

P. S. I continue to diſguiſe my 
writing, and earneſtly recommend 

to you the ſame precaution.“ 
The aſtoniſhment and rage of the Por- 
tugueſe on reading this may be eaſier ima- 


gined than deſcribed; ſeizing his wife's 
writing-deſk, which ſtood upon aà table, 


he carried it into his own apartment, and 
there read over and over the fatal ſcroll 


which filled his heart with anguiſh. Not- 


withſianding the diſguiſe of the writing he 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed it to be that of Zeluco, 
which left him no doubt of his wife's 
infidelity. The. firſt violence of his wrath 


and indignation might have proved fatal to 


her, had it not been damped and counter- 
ated, in ſome meaſure, by the grief and 
dejection he felt, that the child he ſo dearly 
loved, and had been ſo proud of, might not 
be his own, but the offspring of his de- 
teſted enemy. | 
The 
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The impreſſion of ſorrow, from whatever 
cauſe i it is derived, mollifies the violence of 
rage, and the conflict of choſe oppoſite 


ſentiments in the preſent inſtance, repreſſed 
a little the madneſs of the huſband's fury. 


However convinced he was of his wife's 


guilt, he could not be certain that the child 
was not his own; and all his rage againſt 
the mother could not unlooſe the bonds of 


affection which nature and the child's 'in- 
fantine endearments had twined around his 
heart. 

Hearing the voice of the nurſe and the 


maid in the paſſage, he called them into 
his apartment, and ſhutting the door, he, 


with as much ſerenity as he could aſſume, 


queſtioned the nurſe, whether any man 
was in the uſe of accoſting her at a parti- 
cular place which he named, and of ca- 


teſſing the child. 


The woman denied that * ſuch thing 
had ever happened. 


<« Be ſure, woman, that you ſpeak oth; x 
ſaid the Portugueſe. | 


2 I would 
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I would not depart from the truth, 
ſaid the nurſe, has for all the gap in 
Mexico.“ 4 Foot 


The Portugneſc fepested the queſtion, 
and the nurfe gave the ſame. anſwer. * | 


cc Thou abominable wretch,” cried 


he, I have certain information of the 
contrary ; and nothing but an avowal of 
the truth ſhall ſave thee from puniſhment 


here, and a long expiation in Nr 
hereafter !” | 

„ have told the truth,” ſaid the wo- 
man, heſitating with conſcious falſehood. 

The Portugueſe, with augmented rage 
and repeated threats, continued to queſtion 
her.. e 
She at length ackboivied ged, that Signor 
Zeluco had ſeveral times met her at the 
place he mentioned, and had Ewen great 


fondneſs for the child. 
« Wretch !” cried the enraged Portu- 
gueſe; Why did you deny this?“ 
The nurſe was ſilent. 
| «© What 
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„ What harm did you imagine there 
was in that man's ſeeing and careſſing the 
child?“ 5 

No harm in the wide world,“ ſaid the 
nurſe, for if there had been ed harm I 


ſhould never have permitted it.” 


60 Wherefore then did you conceal it 


from me! ? and wherefore did you ſo ſolemn- 


ly deny it juſt now? 

The confounded woman finding herſelf 
ſo hard beſet, and quite unable to extricate 
herſelf by prevarication, acknowledged, 
that ſhe had concealed it from him at the 
requeſt of her miſtreſs. IE oats 

15 1 as much,” cried the huſ- 
band. | > "LIME > 
5; But my miſtreſs,” interrupted the 


maid, * defired her to conceal it for no 


other reaſon but merely that your Honour 


might be ſaved the uneaſineſs of hearing 
that another man was in the practice of 


carefling, and ſhewing ſuch | part aſfec- 
tion to your child. 


- * 
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The wrath of the Portugueſe, which 
had been for ſome time glowing, was ſo 
inſtantaneouſly kindled by this ſuggeſtion, 
that he ſtruck the maid an unmanly blow 
on the face, fo that the blood guſhed from 


her noſe and mouth, in which condition 


ſhe ran to her miſtreſs, who was juſt re- 
turned to her own apartment. 
The poor woman was exceedinply terri- 


| fied at her huſband's violence, and her fear 
was not diminiſhed when ſhe underſtood 


the cauſe of it. She was now ſenſible of 
her imprudence, in concealing from her 
huſband, Zeluco's treacherous viſits to her 


child, and in depending on the diſcretion. 


or fidelity of ſervants. She knew nothing 


however of the letter, and imagined that 


her huſband's ill- humour proceeded ſolely 
from his hearing of Zeluco's behaviour. 
She thought her beſt courſe was to explain 
the whole to him without farther delay. 
She flew into his apartment, aſſured 
him that the information which diſpleaſed 
bim had given ſtill more vexation to her, 
Von, N n and 
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and that when the nurſe acquainted. her 


with it, her own firſt impulſe. had been to 


mention it directly to him; that The ſin- 
cerely repented her not having done . ſo, 


for ſhe was now convinced that a virtuous 


woman ſhould have no. ſecrets, concealed 
from her huſband. 5 | 

The Portug ueſe, who had ligenec — 
to with a ſtern countenance, burſt into a 


laugh, which forcing its way through fea- 


tures diſtorted with anger, and the thoughts 
of vengeance, chilled his wite with horror. 
She proceeded in a confuſed manner tg 


| aſſure him, that however improper it was 


not to acquaint him with what the nurſe 
told him, ſhe had refrained for no other 
reaſon than to fave him uneaſineſs. 


« Your faithful confident and you ad- 


here I find to the ſame ſtory, and are both 
equally tender of giving me uneaſineſs,” 


| faid the Portuguſe, renewing his frightful 


laugh; „ but be aſſured, faithleſs woman, 


that you 'ſhall not deceive me twice, and 
that your puniſhmeat, if poſſible, ſhall equal 
your guilt.” 


« What 


ce. What guilt? alas! 1 Kube no guilt,” 
cried the tremblitig woman; T am in- 


nocent as the babe newly born.“ | | 
% Before you have the effronitety to ſpeak 


of innocence, you thould learn to be more 


careful of your letters—look at this, eried 7 
he, holding the letter open before her eyes. 

«© Holy virgin!” cried the aſtoniſhed 
woman, as ſhe peruſed the letter; * nevet 
ſaw this paper before it is a forgery 4 


the villain's to deceive you, and ruin me.“ 


% How came this forgery of the villain's 


to drop out of your a * ſaid the huſ- 


band, 

* It aſfuredly dropped not out of my 
pocket,” replied ſhe; ** for as I hope for 
mercy from Heaven I never ſaw the yo 
before.“ 

% No, never; to be ſure,” aid the huſ- 
band, with a ghaſtly ſneer; You—you 
are innocent as the babe newly born.” 

« I am indeed,” exclaimed the wife, 


* and when you have patience and coolneſs 


to examine the n matter you will find 
lo,” 
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« What examination is neceſſary?” cried 


he; © what confirmation can be added to 
ſuch a letter as this ?—this infallible evi- 
dence of your ſhame !“ 
What letter is an evidence of nothing, 
but of the mean revenge of a diſappointed 


villain. I beſeech you therefore,” added 


ſhe, laying hold of his arm; © I earneſtly 


beſeech you, for the ſake of your child, 
for you „Think not,” interrupted 
he, ſhaking off her hand, * to deceive me 
again ;—be gone to your chamber, and 


repent, for be aſſured that I will have 
ample revenge.” So ſaying, he thruſt her 


rudely out of the room, and ſhut the door 
with violence. She was put to bed, and 
paſſed the reſt. of the day and the whole 
_ in n and terror. 1 
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Us juſt accuſa tions ſeldom afeet us much, but 


from ſome 7¹ ice i in them. 


S ſoon as he was alone, the huſband 
broke open her writing-deſk ; but af- 


ter a very ſtrict ſcrutiny he found nothing | 


to juſtify the inſinuations of the letter, or 
in the ſmalleſt degree to confirm his ſuſpi- 
cions:. But what confirmation is needed, 
ſaid he, © of her criminal connexion with 


this man ?—why ſhould he wiſh to ſee the 


child in a clandeſtine manner?—why did ſhe 


order the nurſe to conceal this from me- 


And above all, this letter, on which he has 


in vain attempted to diſguiſe his hand- 


writing, muſt have fallen from her. pocket! 
—O ! her guilt is manifeſt! 
In reflections of this nature, and in form- 


ing plans of vengeance, the Portugueſe 
paſſed as ſleepleſs a night as his lady. 
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The following day ſhe was ſo ill that ſhe 
kept her bed; the huſband went not once 
to enquire for her, nor did he ſend any 

meſſage: he alſo kept his apartment, and 
was heard walking backwards and forwards 
with a hurried pace the whole ot that day. 
The next forenoon the phyſician who had 
formerly attended Zeluco'called accident- 


ally, and was taken immediately to fee the | 
1 lady, one of the ſervants having en ] 
4 him ſhe was indiſpoſed, 1; „ t 
i As ſhe had the greateſt confidence i in the t 
| 1 | Doctor's good ſenſe and prudence, and knew | 
i alſo that her huſband had a very high opi- fl 
4 nion of him, ſhe informed him of the true h 
i cauſe of her illneſs; Zeluco's viſits to the WM 1, 
i child; her own imprudence in ordering the 5 
4 nurſe to conceal them; of his hearing of 15 
10 them, his jealouſy theroupans: and of the ſu 
. horrid anonymous letter. re 
ij The firſt thing that ruck the n 1h 
1 1 in her narrative was, That no motive Was ci 
i | | aſſigned for the baſe ſcheme the lady 1m- pr 
| puted to Zeluco ; he hinted this to her. an 
j „ VF 
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She ſaid, it muſt have proceeded from 
the natural malice of the man's wicked 


heart; ſhe knew of no other motive. 


The. phyſician obſerved, that it was 


hardly credible that any man would form 


ſuch a ſhocking ſcheme without ſome more 
particular cauſe. | 
The lady perceiving the force of this re- 


mark, thought herſelf obliged to mention 


her firſt connexion with Zeluco; although 
that was a ſubject on which ſhe never 
thought without pain, She could not help 


however giving as favourable a gloſs to her 
ſtory as poſſible, by declaring, that Zeluco 


had formerly had the inſolence to make 


love to her; that no woman was ſafe from 


an inſult of this nature; yet, as it is ge- 


nerally imagined that men ſeldom make 


ſuch declarations but where they have 
reaſon to hope they will be well received, 
ſhe had naturally wiſhed to conceal this in- 
cident, though ſhe had heard his wicked 


propoſal with equal ſurpriſe and horror; 


and had, in conſequence of his perſevering, 
N 4 . 
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been obliged to 6c ber bebd; and, 


finally, {he how ſulpeddeck cht the Pride of 
the tan, hurt by her reſiſtance, ( differ 


; eff from what he was accuſtomed to, had 
| prompted him to this Uabolical ſcheme on 


oſe ts ruin her. 


Bak | 
iS evident that in this are the 


did d not adhere exactly to the truth, 
5 thought proper to ſink the circumſtance 
of ber having at firſt agreed to meet Ze- 


| leo. If all thoſe forgive her for this 


part of her conduct, who, in relating facts 
in which themſelves are concerned, are apt 
to leave out what makes againſt them, and 
put in the moſt conſpicuous point of view 


whatever i is in their favour, it is to be pre- 


ſuttied, that the Portugueſe lady will not 
be cenſured by a vaſt number of our 


readers. Sow 24 

The phyſician, it is probable, made al- 
lowance for a bias ſo very general among 
men, and from which the fair ſex them- 
ſelves a are not entirely free. „ 
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After inquiring very minutely into every 
circumſtance, his ſuſpicion fixed ſtrongly on 
the maid as an agent of Zeluco's. On his 
hinting this to the lady, ſhe declared; 
that of all her family this girl was the 
laſt ſhe could ſuſpect; becauſe ſhe had alu. 


ways dilplayed the moſt unbounded at 


tachment to herſelf, and often expreliſad 


particularly of late, an averſion to Ze. 


luco. . 2 4a hk 

This did not weaken the phyſician's Cuff 
picions. Poor girl,” continued the miſ- 
treſs, © ſheisof a delicate conſtitution, and 
ſubject to hyſterical fits; ſhe was much ter- 
rified by my huſband's treatment of herſelf, 
but ſtill more on ſeeing me ſo ill. I hap- 
pened to ſay, that I feared it would kill me; 
on which ſhe was ſeized with a violent 
trembling, and has kept her bed ever ſince, | 

The phyſician aſked, whether the lady 


| had ever intruſted this maid, who ſeemed 


to be a great favourite, with any ſecret 
which it would give her uneaſineſs to have 


revealed. | 
| The 
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Tbe lady anſwered;"with ſome warmth, 
tat ſhe had no ſuch ſebiet; mat ſhe 


cated not if all the actions of her life were 
made public; that ſhe defied the power of 
malice Aud thus ſhe ran on with a Zeal 
ably) fluency natural to people who are en- 
eravburing to juſtify themſelves, and are 


ſag concluded by aſſerting, that there was 
no part of her conduct ſhe wiſhed hid from 


the world, 


The phyſician having mee til being 


— of breath ſhe ſtopt, he then calmly 


obſerved, that his queſtion was not of ſo 
extenſive a nature as ſhe ſeemed to ima- 
gine; that he was not ſo impertinent as to 
inquire whether ſhe had ever done what 
ſhe wiſhed to conceal from the world, but 


only whether her maid was acquainted with. 


any thing of that nature. 

« Certainly not,”. ſaid the lady; fince 
I am not myſelf conſcious of any ſuch ſe- 
cret, how is it poſſible that my maid could 
be acquainted with it?“ “J admire the 


acuteneſs 


chuſeious of not being entirely innocent; 


” 


1 


acuteneſs and logical preeiſion with which 


you reaſon, Madam,“ {aid the Doctor; ht 
] would be glad to know, whether this maid 
was in your ſervice at the time you men- 
tion when Kerr Zeluco t his * FOE 
to you 1 „ 255.115, os 
« If he had, the Py 3 Hint 
nothing of that nature,” ſaid ſhe. #-@er- 
tainly not,“ ſaid the Doctor; , but 
wiſh to know the fact, Was ſhe or was ſhe 
not?” „ She was not,” anſwered the 
lady. © So much the better, reſumed 
the Doctor. I aſk pardon, madam, 


for being ſo inquiſitive; but I thought 


it of importance to have this point cleared 


up before I viſit the e I now 


mean to do with a view to diſcover, if poſ- 
ſible, by whoſe means the letter was thrown 


in your huſband's way; if that can be 


traced to the perſon you ſuſpect, your ee 
fication follows of eourſe. 


So ſaying he left the lady, and was con- 


ducted into the maid's chamber, and left 
with her alone. The maid immediately 


inquired how her miſtreſs was! 
; 6c Your 
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-- # Your- miſtreſs is very ill indeed, re- 
plied the phyſician, looking at her with a 0 
penetrating eye; ©* ſome monſter of wic- , 


ll kedneſs has been bribed to ruin that worthy 
9 woman: you know of the forged letter 
It which was thrown in your maſter's way i 
14 do you not?“ 
i I have heard of ſuch a thing,” ſaid the 
| . changing colour. v 
ll! Have you any notion who has been U 
bi 1 ty of ſuch a perfidious action?“ ſaid the 5 
if phyſician, ſtill fixing her. 3 tl 
| « Lord, Sir! how can I have any no- at 
Wi tion ?” -replied the maid. 
| Could you have believed,” reſumed the 1 
iſh; Doctor, that ſuch a OWE upon 4 
fl the earth ?” 10 
14 I could hardly have thought it, © 
ih plied the maid, with a languid voice. | - 
W : « Do you not think that the vengeance 4 
| of Heaven will purſue the vile wretch ?” ſaid 
ile the phyſician, | | 
| Perhaps ſhe will repent before ſhe _ = 
. ſaid the maid, trembling. * 


44 She!“ 


en 


he 


he 
In 
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« She /” repeated the — c how 
do you know ſhe is a woman? llc 

« Me! I, I know e no- 
thing in the leaſt;” ſaid the maid, in con- 
fuſion ; „ only if ſhe is a woman, I'hope 


ſhe will repent before ſhe dies. 


« If ſhe is a woman,” cried the phyſt- 
cian, , ſhe is a diſgrace to her ſex, and the 
vengeance of Heaven will overtake her in 
this life, and hell awaits her in the next, 
unleſs ſhe confeſſes her crime, and prevents 
the ruin of an innocent lady: But how 
are you yourſelf? you ſeem very ill“ 

„J am indeed not well, replied the 
maid, The phyſician, feeling her pulſe, 
cried with a voice of ſurpriſe, . Good God, 
you are very ill indeed; —let me ſee your 
tongue. Gracious Heaven! what is this! ! 
—why, 1 hover no 008 of _ being in this: 
way... r OL 
* 0, der 5b eried the maid 55 95 1 
not frighten me; you. do not imagine 1 en 
in danger of dying.“ ben 

„ : 1 Danger!” 


| guilt ? 
The Portugueſe enumerated the circum- 
| ſtances of Zeluco's behaviour towards the 


4/166 Danger!” ſaid the doctor; « yes, af. 


ſuredly: yet, perhaps, —at leaſt, I hope 
you ſtill may recover that is, provided 


vou in ſhort I will do all I can for you; 
but if you have any ſpiritual or worldly 
affairs to ſettle, you had beſt ſet about it 
directly.“ 


The Doctor having 1 ber ſome me- 


Seines, went into the apartment of the 
Portugueſe, whom he found alone and in a 
very gloomy mood. He expreſſed ſatis- 
faction, however, at ſeeing the phy fician; 
who immediately told him that his lady 
had informed him of what had happened. 
Her aſſurance. muſt equal her guilt,” 


cried the Portugueſe, “ to enable her 


to mention it.” He then poured out a 


torrent of 0 againſt his wife. The 


phyſician did not think propet to in- 
terrupt him; but when he had done, 
he coolly aſked what een he had of her 


} 


2 | child, 
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child; his wife's. having inſtructed the nurſs 


and maid to conceal it, and then ne we 


him the letter: 


The phyſician having Beard him pa- 
tiently, endeavoured to make bim ſenſtble 
that all theſe circumſtances were not ſuſſi - 


cient to juſtify the inferences which he 


drew againſt a lady who had always be- 


haved with affection to him, and the great- 


eſt tenderneſs to his child. Beſides,” 

added he, © theſe circumſtances, inconclu- 
ſive as they are, loſe much of their weight, 
if they can all be accounted for on the very 
probable enn of their being contrived 


by an enemy.“ 


The letter Ithe letter ! I h the 
Portugueſe: * Well,” ſaid the Doctor, * the 
letter ! is of a piece with the clandeſtine vi- 
fits ; it was no difficult matter to bribe 
ſome perſon to throw a letter in your way 
in ſuch a manner as that it would appear 
to have dropt from your lady. Recollect 
if there was any perſon in the room with 

her 
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her immediately before you obſerved the 
letter.” : 
& Nobody but her own confidential 
maid,” ſaid the huſband. 
And if an enemy had formed the 


ſcheme of ruining you both in this manner, 


who would he think of ſeducing as an aſ- 
ſiſtant ſo likely as the domeſtic who attend- 
ed her perſon. Conſider alfo,” continued 
the Doctor, how very improbable it is, 
that ſhe would keep ſuch a letter in her 
pocket,” 

If guilty people were always cautious, 


they would not be fo often detected as they 


re,” ſaid the Portugueſe, _ 
“But is it not natural to think,” 
joined the Doctor, © that the ſame want $6 


caution which made her wear- a letter of 


this importance careleſsly in her pocket, 
would have appeared when you examined 


her papers: Did you find among them 


any other letters to the ſame n, with 
this ?” 
He anſwered, that be had not. 
3 This 


ZELUCO. agg 
« This, therefore, is a fair preſumption: 
ſaid the Doctor, © that there never wil 
any; that the letter you found was pur- 
poſely thrown in your way by the direc- 
tion of ſome perſon equally the enemy of 
you and your lady.” 
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CHAP, XXI. 


Comfortable Hints to married Men. 


HILE they were converſing, the 
| Capuchin, who had attended Hanno 
in his dying moments, was introduced. 
This venerable perſon was ſpiritual direc- 
tor to all the Chriſtians white and black in 
the family. The Portugueſe immediately 
ordered, as was his cuſtom, ſome cold 
victuals and a large flaſk of wine to be ſet 
before the Father, who had only time to 
drink a few glaſſes when a meſlage came 
from the ſick maid, who earneſtly wiſhed 
to ſee him. He was riſing with reluctance 
from his repaſt, when the Phyſician begged 
his delay for a moment; and taking the 


Portugueſe to a corner of the room, he, in 


a few words, explained his intention, which 
the other, on whom the Doctor's arguments 
had already made ſome impreſſion, having 

2 approved, 
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approved, they turned to the Father, who 
ia this interval had finiſhed his flaſk of 
wine. The Doctor then informed him, that 
a very unfortunate affair had happened in 
which he might be of ſervice; that in ſhort 
a diſtovery had been made, that the lady of 
the houſe had been unfaithful to her huf- 
band, as. was proved by a letter from her 
lover, which ſhe had dropt 1 that a plan 
was already formed for puniſhing her in 
an exemplary munter; that in the mean 
time ſhe was kept in confinement till en- 
deavours were made to diſcover thoſe who 


had affiftetl in earrying on the correſpond- 


ence with her lover, as there was reaſon. to 
think ſhe had been aſſiſted > 2 _ 


in the family. 


The Capuchin, who was a little oa | 
with wine, and who valued himſelf greatly 
on his elequence, and on the happy talent 
he thought he poſſeſſed of conſoling the 
afflicted, could not allow ſo fair an occafion 


of diſplaying it to flip unimproved ; ad- 


dreſſing Himſelf, therefore, to the Portu- 
N O 2 gueſe, 
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1 
f 


1 gueſe, he expreſſed his concern for the 
| # misfortune which had happened to him, 


| Sa 226 
f; 14 obſerving at the ſame time, that however 
painful it might be, his caſe was by no 
means uncommon ; for that a large propor- 


| i tion of huſbands laboured under the ſame 
{i calamity. * Not,” continued he, © that 
| it I mean to inſinuate that any number being 
I} in the ſame predicament renders you, my 
| ll. ; worthy friend, leſs a cuckold than if you 


"4 were the only one upon earth, I only Y 
mention this circumſtance, becauſe, although 
not much to the honour of human nature, 
yet there is reaſon to think that mankind 
in general derive conſolation from the 
thoughts of others being in the ſame diſ- 
agreeable ſi tuation with themſelves. I there- 
fore aſſure you, that even among my ac- 
quaintance there are many, ſome of them 


very reſpectable gentlemen, to whom the 

ſame accident has happened that there is 

a ſo much reaſon to think has befallen you, 

notwithſtanding which they live as eaſy | 

and comfortably as they did before; this 
. | depends 
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depends entirely on people's way of think- 
ing. Things of this kind are undoubtedly 
rather unpleaſant at firſt; but when we. are 
a little accuſtomed to them, they give little 
or no uneaſineſs ; for habit reconciles us 
to any thing.” 

Te Capuchin was a man of influence in 
the iſland; and the Portugueſe, who had been, 
although unjuſtly, accuſed of Judaiſm, had 
more reaſons than one for wiſhing to keep 


on good terms with him; yet he could not 


help betraying his impatience at the reve- 
rend Father's manner of comforting him, 
by a moſt agonizing contortion of counte- 
nance at the laſt obſervation, which the 


other obſerving, he added, I perceive, 


Sir, that you do not bear this diſpenſation 
with the reſignation you ought; I muſt 
therefore deſire that you will keep in your 
remembrance, that it has been undoubtedly 
permitted for ſome wiſe purpoſe ; it will 
therefore be as impious as unavailing for 
you to murmur, for what has happened 
admits of no remedy. Now that the thing 

5 1 ie 
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is done, it cannot be undone, at leaſt I 
never yet heard of any method by which 
a man can be uncuckolded: this, my va» 
luable friend, is the peculiar cruelty of your 
caſe; another perſon commits the crime, 
and you who are innocent ſuffer the ſhame. 
And what is ſtill more vexatious, although 
one wicked woman can place her huſband 
in this opprobrious ſtate, all the virtuous 
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if women on earth cannot take him out of it. 

I beg you will farther obſerve——" Here 

the eloquent Father was interrupted in the 

| middle of his harangue by another meſſage 

5 from the maid; and was with ſome diffi- 

| culty prevailed. on by the Phyſician ta go 
directly, without waiting to finiſh his diſ- 4 
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courſe. ] 
When he was gone the Phyſiolan re- a 
1 marked to the Portugueſe, that in the pre- 5 
ſent ſlate of the maid's mind ſhe would b 
probably confeſs every thing ſhe knew to 

the Father, and was impatient to ſee him h 
for that very purpoſe; that although the in 
Capuchin was bound not to mention what 
| was 
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Was revealed to him in canfallien, yet there 


would be no great difficulty in gathering 


from him, particularly in his preſent trim, 


the import of all the maid ſhould ſay, 
without his intending to inform them of a 
tittle. 

The Phyſician was right in his conjec» 
ture. The maid, terrified with the idea of 
immediate death, made a confeſſion of her 


ſins to the prieſt, and particularly acknow- 


ledged that ſhe had been prevailed on by 
Zeluco's valet, ta throw under the chair of 


her miſtreſs a paper which he gave her, and 
which ſhe now, to her great afflitian, un- 
derſtood had produced the moſt miſchievous 


_ conſequences to her miſtreſs ; but the im- 
port of which ſhe did not fully underſtand 


at the time ; otherwiſe, ſhe added, in alle- 
viation of her conduct, ſhe would not have 
been acceſſary to ſo great a crime. 
The Prieſt, although not the deareſt 

headed of his profeſſion, had underftand- 
ing enough to tell her, that the beſt repara- 
tion ſhe could make was by a full avowal of 

=_—_ - this 
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this to her maſter, and he refuſed to give 
her abſolution on any other conditions. On 


the maid's conſenting to this, the Father 
returned to the Portugueſe, whom he found 


in his apartment with the Doctor; and ad- 


dreſſing himſelf to the former, he begged 


that he would attend him to the maid, who 
had ſomething of the laſt importance to 
communicate. | | | 

They went accordingly, accompanied by 
the phyſician. The maid, with a flood of 


tears, and the moſt earneſt ſupplications to 


her maſter for his forgiveneſs, made an 
avowal of what ſhe had told the Prieſt; 


confeſſing at the ſame time, that ſhe had 


prevented her miſtreſs from informing him 


of Zeluco's interviews with the child, which 
was her intention the moment ſhe was in- 


formed of them ; and this the maid owned 
ſhe had done at the deſire of the ſame valet 
who had given her the paper. 

The Portugueſe with difficulty reſtrain- 


ed his indignation againſt the woman ; at 


length, however, he was prevailed on to 


4; „ 
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ſay, he forgave her, and immediately de- 
fired to ſee the nurſe. When ſhe ap- 
| peared, he aſked in what manner his 
wife had expreſſed herſelf when firſt ſhe 
was informed of Zeluco's behaviour to the 
child. The nurſe naturally, and without 
| heſitation, declared, that her miſtreſs" had 
inſiſted on her huſband's being informed 
directly, but was perſuaded from that mea- 
ſure by the maid. „ 
Alfter a few more queſtions, being fully 
convinced of his wife's innocence, he re- 
paired along with the Prieſt and the Phy- 
ſician to the apartment in which ſhe was 

confined ;—apologized in the moſt earneſt 
manner for the ill-treatment ſhe had re- 
ceived ; begged her forgiveneſs for the ſuſ- 
picions he had harboured ; declared his 
perfect confidence in her virtue, which, he 
added, it ſhould never again be in the 
power of villany or malice to ſhake. 
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Compounds for ſins he was inelin'd ta, int 

By damning thoſe he had no mind to. dir 

| 5 . BUTLER. ” 

PHE lady behaved with the utmoſt to | 

: propriety on the occaſion ; throwing rev 

the whole blame on the villain who had ing 
wove ſuch an artful net of circumſtances 

as might have caught the belief of the leaſt ; | 

ſuſpicious of huſbands. din 

40 Dearly ſhall he pay for his villany,” * 

ſaid the Portugueſe. WI. 

Leave him to the torments of his own 128 

conſcience, rejoined his wife. wo! 

In caſe his conſcience ſhould not tor- ſect 

ment himſufficiently,” ſaid the Father, © the © 

' _ deficiency will be amply made up to him P 

of 


before he gets out of purgatory.“ 
The Phyſician then drew the Father ont ted 

of the room, thinking the huſband and 

| wife 
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wife dd complete their reconciliation i in 


the moſt ſatisfactory manner by themſelves. 


He told them, however, as he retired, 


that he would have the pleaſure of dining 
with them, and then walked with the Prieft 
into the garden, where he remained ow | 
dinner was announced. 


His view in remaining was to endeavour 
to turn the Portuguefe from thoughts of 
revenge, which he ſuſpected to be brood- 
ing in his breaſt. 


Being left alone with him after — had 
dined, he abſerved, that however ſtrongly 
he was convinced of Zeluco's being the 
writer of the letter, yet as he had had the 


precautian to diſguiſe his hand-writing, it 


would be fruitleſs to found any legal pro- 


ſecution upon that circumſtance. 


© I deſpiſe all legal proſecution,” cried 


the Portugueſe ; but I will find means 


of doing myſelf juſtice without any ſuch 


tedious and uncertain proceſs.” The Phy- 


clan apprehending that he meant to chal- 
lenge 
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lenge him, repreſented that as a moſt ab- 
ſurd and uncertain method of repairing an 
injury , and the Portugueſe, who had no 
ſuch plan in his head, liſtened calmly to his 
arguments, and at length ſeemed to be con- 
vinced by their force, on purpoſe to deceive 
the Phyſician, and prevent his ſuſpecting the 
real deſign he had in view. 

In a ſhort time Zeluco was informed 


that the baſe train he had laid for the ruin 
of the Portugueſe and his lady, with every 


circumſtance of his perfidious conduct, 
was diſcovered by the huſband; and al- 
though the particular cauſe of their miſ- 
underſtanding was not publicly known; 
yet he was told that it had been whiſper- 
ed about, that he was hurrying out of the 
iſland to avoid the reſentment of the mer- 
. chant. | | 3 
This rumour determined him to poſtpone 
i his voyage for ſome time, that he might 

give his enemy an opportunity of calling 
him to the field if he choſe it; or in caſe 


he did not, that the world might be con- 
vinced 
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vinced that Zeluco himſelf was not afraid 


to give him that ſpecies of ſatisfaction. 


It appears in the courſe of this narrative 
that Zeluco, however defective he was in 
other virtues, poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of 
conſtitutional intrepidity; in the early part 
of his life, from ſheer vanity, he had often- 
er than once courted opportunities of di{- 
tinguiſhing himſelf by a duel ; and through 
the whole of his life he ſhewed, that what- 
ever injuſtice or wickedneſs he was tempted 
to commit, he had alſo ſufficient firmneſs 
to juſtify, if he thought that meaſure expe- 
dient; or to fight any perſon who accuſed 
him when he thought proper to deny it. 
Courage was indeed the ſole virtue he ad- 
mired in others, and the only one he 
poſſeſſed himſeif. It has been often ſaid, 
that cowards only are cruel ; but although 
it is natural to think, and obſervation will 
juſtify the opinion, that they are more apt 
to be ſo than the intrepid; yet there are 
but too many proofs that one of the moſt 
reſpectable and brilliant qualities which 

| can 
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can adorn the character of man, is ſome · 
times united to the moſt odivus that can 
diſgrace humanity, and that courage is not 
incompatible with cruelty. 

| Of this Zeluco was a ſtriking example 
and the ſame perſon who with little regret 
had forfeited the good opinion of evefy 
virtuous mind, could not brook to have it 
thought that he feared the reſentment of 
the man he was conſcious of having in- 
jured, or that he would make any apology 
to him, rather than run the riſk of 1 injuring 
him in a more violent manner. 

In the mean time the ſuſpicions of the 
Phyſician were not intirely removed by the 
diſſimulation of the Portugueſe. Not- 
withſtanding the latter's declining to ſeek 

legal or honourable redreſs from Zeluco, 
the Doctor perceived ſomething in hie 
manner, which gave him the impreſſion that 
the Portugueſe meditated a leſs juſtifiable 
meaſure than either; his benevolence in- 
clined him to prevent what his ſagacity and 
knowledge of the man's character led him 


to 


v. 
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to ſuſpect. His ſuſpicion was confirmed a 
very ſhort time after by the merchant's 
wife, who, under pretence of being indiſ- 
poſed, ſent him a very urgent meſſage 
to come and fee her. With perturbation 
of mind the told him, That ſhe had reaſon to 
dread that her huſband had formed a very 
criminal project of being revenged on Te- 
luco, and watched an opportunity of put- 


ting it in execution. She was prompred 


to this ſtep by no regard for Zeluco, but 
from a horror at the intended deed; and 
from anxiety for her huſband adding, 
that ſhe was afraid of difplaying mnch 
concern, partly becauſe ſhe did not wiſh 
that he ſhould know of her being ſuſpi- 
cious of what he intended, and partly that 
ſhe might not awaken the jealous diſpoſi- 

tion of her huſband ;—with tears in her 


eyes, therefore, ſhe intreated the Doctor 


to exert all his influence to turn her huſ- 
band from ſuch an unjuſtifiable deſign ; or 
if he failed, to uſe ſuch means as his own pru- 
dence could ſuggeſt to render it ineffectual. 
"i | The 
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The good Doctor applauded her con- 
duct, and ſeized the earlieſt proper oppor- 
tunity of renewing the ſubject, which he 
had once before touched on to the Portu- 
gueſe; adding, That he feared he ſtill har- 
boured vindictive intentions againſt Zeluco; 
repreſenting the danger of ſuch a ſcheme: 
that however cautiouſly it might be exe- 
cuted, he would infallibly be conſidered as 
the perpetrator. I know no other reaſon 


which you can have for dulpetung that I 


harbour ſuch intentions, ſaid the Portu- 
| gueſe, ee but your thinking it impoſſible, 
after what you know of this man's beha- 
viour, that it ſhould be otherwiſe.” 

Lou are miſtaken,” replied the Phyfi- 
clan ; © I think it ought to be otherwiſe; 


and this is not my reaſon for e 


ſuſpicions.” * 
J do not tell 1 ſaid the Portugueſe 
© that your ſuſpicions are well or Hl found- 
ed ; but could you be ſurpriſed! if it were 
as you FRY * | 4 
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« Neither ſhall I be ſurpriſed,” rejoined 
the Doctor, if you are convicted and exe- 
cuted, for gratifying your revenge in ſuch 


an unjuſtifiable manner. Come, come, Sir, 


added he, allow yourſelf to be guided 
by reaſon, and not impelled by paſſion in 


this matter: conſider what a dreadful ſitu- 


ation your wife and child will be in, mould 


any misfortune befall you in conſe- 
quence of ſuch an attempt. The wiſeſt | 
plan you can follow, ſince this man is on 


the point of leaving the iſland, is to let 
him go in ſafety, and it is probable you 


will never ſee him mote.” — Here the Por- 


tugueſe ſhook his head. —* Then, Sir,“ re- 
ſumed the Doctor, your next beſt meaſure 
is to challenge him honourably.”—* What 
right has a man who has acted fo perfi- 
diouſly to expect that he is to be ſo dealt 
with ?” ſaid the Portugueſe. None, re- | 


plied the Doctor; but were. I in your 


place, I ſhould be more ſolicitous about 
what was reputable for myſelf, than about 
what my enemy had a right to expect. I 
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only hinted this as being of two evils the 
leaſt; and the beſt argument that can be 


nd uſe of to one whO been the Chriſt- 


; Jan religion.” "it Sf ico as 
— 4 1 do not underſtand vou * whit d 
IM mean as faid the Portugueſe. „Why 
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that you are in that predicament,” an- 
ſwered the Phyſician, - hs 


5 « Who! I deſpiſe the Chriſtian reli- 


gion ! 5 wo cried the Portugueſe, i in terror and 
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amazement, | 


f * You Font: at leaf 7 OE one of is 
| moſt important precepts, * 'F ſaid the Phy! 
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cian; “ from which it may naturally be 


concluded, that you have no rent whe? 


for the reſt,” ene? 
] have not * fmalleſ „ 


of what you mean,“ ee the Pore 


gueſe. Nt 1 575 115 
„Vet I have e my Deen ty 

plainly,” ſaid the Phyſieian; “ I really do 
not think your can with hand be aa 
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gueſe, “ you fill me with borfor- Why, 
Sir, I take the Holy Trinity, the Bleſſed 


James, and all the hoſt of heaven to witneſs, 


that I attend- maſs: regularly, and have al- 


ways from my infancy believed in every 4 


article of faith which our holy mother 
r 8 Nay 16; Dellany: 


| twice as much whenever ſhe is pleaſed to - 
exact it; if this is not being a Chriſtian, I 


ſhould be glad to know what is.“ 
LNay, my good friend,” reſumed the 
Phyſician, **it is a matter of indifference 


to me what you do or do not believe; I am 


not, I thank God, your or. any. man's fa- 
ther confeſſor: but if you underſtood the 
/jirit of the Chriſtian religion half as well 
as you believe what. the church exacts, you 
would find that your attending: maſs, and 
all your faith into the bargain; will not 
make you. a Chriſtian, while you indulge 
ſuch a violent ſparit of revenge,” | 
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As for chat,“ replied the Portugueſe, 
neither the church nor the Chriſtian reli- 


gion bave any thing to do with it; that is 
my affair, and depends on my private feel- | 


| ings; and it is impolſlible for me ever to 
— villain who attempted to injure 
me.“ N. e, e 

1 It is becauſe bis attempted to injure 
you, that it is in your power as a man, 
and your duty as a Chriſtian, to forgive 
him. Had he never injured you, nor even 
attempted it,” continued the Doctor, © it 
would indeed be impoſſible for you to have 
the merit of forgiving him.“ 


It will naturally be imagined, from the 


vindictive character of this Portugueſe, that 
he was a hypocrite, and pretended to more 
faith than he really had; but this was not 
the caſe. It never had occurred to his 
mind that there could be any doubt of the 
truth of thoſe tenets in which his father 


and mother had inſtructed him, and which 


he * venerable· looking men in facred 
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habits; proclaim from all the pulpits of 


Liſbon. He was decidedly 'of opinion, 
that none but monſters of wickedneſs, who 
ought to be burnt in this world-by'way of 
preparingithem for the next, could harbour 
any doubt on ſuch. important points; he 
had indeed occaſionally heard it hinted, that 
ſome of thoſe doctrines were incomprehen- 
ſible, and others contradictory; but this 
did not convey to his judgment any reaſon 
for doubting of their truth. He never 


omitted, therefore, any of the ceremonies: 


preſcribed by the chureh; he confeſſed his 
ſins regularly, performed penance faith- 


fully, would not eat a morſel of meat on a 


Friday on any conſideration; and with the 
moſt punctual perſeverance repeated daily 
his Pater Noſter, Ave Maria, and Credo, to 
the laſt bead of his Roſary. A perſon 
who thought that the whole of Chriſtiani- 
ty conſiſted in theſe and other ceremonies, 
could not but be ſurpriſed and ſhocked to 
hear his claim to; the name of a Chriſtian 
diſputed. As to that thirſt for revenge on 
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every real or imaginary injury, which he 
had indulged from his childhood, and ſome 
other culpable propenſities to which he was 
addicted, he conſidered all of theſe as ve- 


nial foibles, which were more than expi- 


ated by his obedience to mother church in 
more eſſential points; and when his in- 
dulging in thoſe culpable practices to 


which he was by temper or conſtitution 
prone came in queſtion, he ſhrugged his, 


; ſhoulders; and ſaid, Well, I thank GS 
they are neither hereſy nor ſchiſm.?? 
The Phyſician, however, endeavoured to 
give him a different notion of theſe matters, 
- founding moſt of his arguments on paſſages 
of a ſermon to be found in the goſpel of 
St. Matthew ; for this happened to be a 
Phyſician who ſometimes read the Bible: 
there are, it would appear, ſome of that 
. kind in America. The Portugueſe, at firſt, 
thought the paſſages in queſtion of a very 
ſingular nature; and as they were plain 
and intelligible, and nothing myſterious in 
them, he could hardly believe that they 
| 10 c were 
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were quite orthodox : beſides, he was a 
good deal ſurpriſed that certain articles 


which he thought of great importance 


were not touched upon; yet on being in- 
formed who the perſon was who had preach- 


ed this ſermon, he could not deny that it 


had a fair chance of being ſound Chriſt- 
janity. The Phyſician having brought | 
him ſo far, found little difficulty in. per- 
ſuading him that it was his duty as well as 
intereſt to leave Zeluco to his own wicked 
heart, which carried its puniſhment within 
itſelf; hinting alſo the probability of his 
falling fooner or later within the graſp of 


the laws of ſociety, which his paſſions con- 


tinually tempted him to violate. | 
It was probably owing, to the remon- 

ſtrances of this extraordinary Phyſician that 

Zeluco left the iſland in ſafety, and the 


Portugueſe merchant was indebted to him 
for being freed from the two moſt torment- 


ing dæmons that can poſſeſs the human 
breaſt, Jealouſy and the ſpirit of Revenge. 
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Sl To whom « can ee give © roputs and Gy 
Content or pleaſure, but the good and juſt ? * 
Judges and ſenates have been bought for gold; 
Efteem and love were never to be fold. Pops. 


7 HEN it was ne the Portu- 
gueſe had no intention of calling 
Zeluco to account for his baſe behaviour, 


he publicly announced the time of his de- 
parture from the Havannah, and having 


freighted a. veſſel entirely for his own uſe, 


after a proſperous voyage he arrived at 


Cadiz, where he. was detained for ſome 


time, but as ſoon as he had tranſacted his 
buſineſs he proceeded, to Sicily. 


Soon after. his arrival at Bd Ze- 


luco furniſhed: a houſe expenſively, and 


began to live in a moſt magnificent ſtyle; 


inviting every perſon of diſtinction to his 
table, and entertaining in the moſt ſump- 


tuous 
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tuous manner, | This way of living, with 


the idea univerſally entertained. of his 
great riches, ſoon acquired him a nume- 
rous acquaintance, and the warmeſt pro- 
feſſions of attachment. 

Zeluco, who had never known any mo- 
tive of action but ſelf-intereſt, was not 


deceived by ſuch profeſſions; but while he 


plumed himſelf on account of his ſuperior 
penetration, he was the dupe of. his own. 


maxims, which being drawn from the feel- 


ings of a n . were often er- 


roneous. „„ cen 
Inſenſible bimtelk to the ardour of 
friendſhip) be thought there was no ſuch 
| ſentiment, and moſt certainly never had a 


friend. What the world calls 'friendſhip, 


in his opinion was merely a compact of 


conveniency or intereſt between a claſs of 
people, in which it was tacitly agreed, that 
when, by the loſs of fortune, health, or 
otherwiſe, any individual of the aſſocia- 
tion became uſeleſs to the reſt, all farther 


connexion with that perſon terminated of 


courſe. 
Had 
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Had Zeluco been ſatisfied with thinkiog 


this was offen the caſe, he would have 


been in the right, but he was convinced it 


was aways ſo, and there he was wrong; 
all declarations of attachment and friend : 


ſhip, therefore, he viewed as indirect at- 
tacks upon his purſe ; the punQual atten- 


tion paid to his invuations, he 72ghtly con- 


ſidered as nothing elſe than a proof of the 


excellency of his cook, and of the ſuperior 


flavour of bis wine. 
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— The favourable notion which he enter- 
tained of the ſymmetry and beauty of his 


own perſon and face, inelined ſhim how- 
ever to believe, that the partjality; which 
ſeveral of the ladies diſplayed towards 
him was void of hypocriſy, and proceed- 
ed from ſincere perſonal attachment. For 


Zeluco had no ſooner returned to Paler- 
mo than he became an object of great 
attention, and ſometimes a ſubject of con- 


troverſy among the ladies. | 
The elegant turn of his perſon and the 
graces of his countenance were univerſally 

admired, 


LPLUVdS ay 
admired, and even his character md diſpo- 


ſition were favourably: thought of, from 
that common trick of the fancy which 


gives the head and heart as much ſenſe amt 


virtue as the face has beauty. But he had 


not remained: Jong at Palermo till his real 
character began to develope itſelf, and then 


the graces of his countenance were called 


in queſtion, and his features were: ſaid to 


convey an idea of malevolence, or even 


atrocity :>=this happened from another 
play of fancy which transfers the ee 


muy of the mind into the face. 
Pleaſed with the attention paid him by 


the men, and the favour of ſome of the 
women, he paſſed his time leſs diſagree- 


ably than he had done in the Weſt Indies. 
But that degree of popularity which he 
had obtained at his arrival gradually di- 
miniſhed; his temper, naturally inſolent and 
overbearing, detached the moſt reſpectable 
of the men from his ſociety ; and the in- 
tolerable caprice of his diſpoſition, Joined 

to 
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to a continual jealouſy, of temper, . render- 
ed him at laſt odious to the women. 


He therefore, with great ſatisfaction, 


embraced a propoſal made by a Sicilian 
nobleman,” more diſtinguiſhed by rank 
than character, of . him to 
| e. f | | 
In that gay city he duet ſet up 


a ſtill more ſplendid domeſtic eſtabliſhment 


than he had at Palermo, and as he played 


deep, and with apparent inattention, he 
was conſidered as a valuable acquiſition by; 
ſome very faſhionable locreties. 
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GOON after his arrival, he was preſented 
to Signora Sporza. This lady was the 
widow of a Neapolitan nobleman, one of | 
the pooreſt of a claſs of men in which fey 
are rich. He had lived for two years after 
his marriage in a degree of magnificence 
more ſuitable to his rank than fortune, and 
died very opportunely when he had nor 

thing left to live upon, 

As, contrary to the advice of her friends, 
ſhe had relinquiſhed great part of the 
funds appropriated for the ſecurity of her 
own jointure, to relieve her huſband's dif- 
ficulties, ſhe had nothing to ſupport her 
after his death, but the revenue ariſing 
from the ſmall part which remained, and 
a very moderate penſion granted to her by 

| the court, 
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She lived however in a decent, not to 


ſay a genteel ſtyle, which was the more 
ſurpriſing, becauſe, although her huſband 
had left no money to maintain her, yet he 


contrived to leave a child by another wo- 


man for her to maintain. 
Signora Sporza was not acquainted with 
_ this circumſtance till feveral months after 


Het huſband's death, when ſhe was in- 
fürmed of it by the mother, who was then 
W ſtarving condition, and who, as the 


wretched woman herſelf expreſſed i it, would 


not have applied to her for relief, had ſhe 
not been driven by compaſſion for her in- 
fant more than for herſelf. 

Thoſe ſame relations who had adviſed 


Signora Sporza not to relinquiſh any part 


of what was ſecured by marriage articles 


to herſelf, for the ſake of an extravagant 


; huſband, exclaimed againſt the indecency 


and folly of her ſupporting an adulterous 


| baſtard, and its wicked mother ; they in- 


ſiſted upon it, that ſhe, of all women, had 


the leaſt call to take ſuch a load upon her. 
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All che anſwer which Signora Sporza made 
to theſe exclamations and arguments, was 
deſiring them to find out ſome other wo- 
man, or man, if they pleaſed; who would 
maintain the unhappy woman and her 
child; in which event ſhe was willing to 
yield up her claim. 4 Till that is done, 


added ſhez „however indecent it may 


ſeem, I muſt be indulged in this folly.” - 
She accordingly took both the mother and 
child into her houſe, where; contrary to 
the prediction of her relations, that the 


two ſerpents ſhe was taking into her boſom 


would certainly ſting her, they greatly con- 
tributed to her happineſs ; for the wicked 
woman became a moſt grateful and ſervice- 
able domeſtic, and Signora Sporza grew as 
fond of the child, who was a very ſprightly 


boy, as if he had been her own. 


This lady was of a character which ren- 
dered her univerſally agreeable ; ſhe ſup- 


ported the inconveniences of very narrow 
s SIT 
circumſtances with fo much gaiety and 


good humour, underſtood the art of ar- 
g ranging 
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ranging ber parties ſo judiciouſly, and ani- 


mated them with, ſuch pleaſantry, that her 


aſſemblies were thought the moſt agreeable, 


though. the leaſt ſplendid in Naples. As 
ſhe was well received everywhere, and her 
| houſe frequented by the moſt faſhionable 


company, Zeluco thought it worth his 
while to cultivate her acquaintance, and he 
was for ſome time a pretty conſtant attend- 
ant at her aſſemblies. One circumſtance, 
however, made him leſs ſo than otherwiſe 


he woulf have been; the play in general 


was not ſo deep as in many other aſſemblies, 


_ owing to Signora Sporza's diſcouraging it 
as much as ſhe eaſily could. Independent 


of more permanent ill conſequences, ſhe 
declared an averſion to deep play on ac- 


count of the immediate gloom with which 


it overſpread every countenanee engaged 
in it, to the entire deſtruction of all good- 
humour and pleaſantry. But Zeluco had 
a greater reliſh for deep play than for either 
good- humour. or pleaſantry; and as he 
ſometimes met at Signora Sporza's with 


4 people 
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people of the ſame turn of mind, they were 
apt to indulge their humour in ſpite of her 
remonſtrances, which indeed, however ſeri- 
ouſly meant, were always jocularly made. 

Among the Britiſh ſubjects at this time 


at Naples, there were two young Engliſh» 


men, Mr. N and Mr. Steel, who lodged 
in the ſame houſe, although of very differ- 


ent characters. The Honourable Mr. 
N 


= had already made the tour of 
Europe, and returned to his native country 
more free from narrow prejudices, leſs in- 
fected with foreign fopperies, and more 
improved both in knowledge and in man- 
ner, than the generality of his country- 
men who have made the ſame tour. After 
remaining à few years at home, he was 
ſeized with a complaint in his breaſt 
threatening a conſumption, for which he 
was adviſed to return to Italy, and reſided 
for the moſt part at Naples, where he in- 
tended to remain a year longer, although 
at this time he ſeemed to have in a great | 


meaſure regained his health. 
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Mr. N—— had been well acquainted 
with Signora Sporza, during his firſt re- 
ſidence at Naples, and was now on the 
moſt friendly footing with that lady. Be- 


ſides his companion Mr. Steel, he had in- 


troduced to her acquaintance another coun- 


try man of his own—Mr. Squander. This 


gentleman was diſtinguiſhed by ſpending 
more money with leſs enjoyment than any 
Engliſh traveller in Italy; without any 
knowledge of horſes, or any love for the 
animal, he kept a ſtable of Engliſh horſes 
at Naples. His incitement to this was his 
having heard a certain peer who had a vio- 
lent paſſion for the turf mentioned with 
admiration for having eſtabliſhed a horſe- 
race in the Engliſh ſtile. Mr. Squander 
matched one of his horfes with one of his 
Jordſhin's, and had the renown of loſing a 
greater ſum than ever was loſt at a horſe- 

race at Naples; what rendered this the 
more memorable though the leſs ſurpriſ- 
ing was, that he rode himſelf, He gave 

frequent entertainments, to which he 
invited his own countrymen only ; they 
generally 
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generally ended in drunkenneſs, noiſe, and 


riot. He bought pictures, ſtatues, and 
ſeals, becauſe they were highly praiſed by 
the venders; and afterwards gave them 
away in preſents, becauſe they were deſpiſed 
by the reſt of the world. Without any in- 


clination for gaming, this young man was 


ready on the flighteft invitation to join any 
party at deep play, and had ſometimes 
been drawn into that above-mentioned at 
Signora Sporza's. As he was the only one 
of this party devoid of ſkill, and who 
played without attention, he generally loſt 
the moſt, and ſometimes was the 12 per- 
ſon who loſt at all. 


How Mr. Steel came to be connected 
with Mr. N will appear hereafter, but 


as he and Squander had been preſented by 


him to Signora Sporza, ſhe was particularly 
uneaſy to ſee them throw away their 
money. She was uncoinmonly attentive 
to ſtrangers, and rather partial to the 
Engliſn; —by her frank and engaging 
manners, the: gradually overcame. their na- 
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tural reſerve, and diſſipated their timidity ; 


and ſome of that nation who, from the 


time of their croſſing the channel, had 


never dined but with a club of their own 
countrymen, and had never gone twice to 
any other aſſembly at Naples, were inſen- 
ſibly prevailed upon to attend thoſe of 


Signora Sporza, and at length they went 
with. pleaſure mſtead of reluQance. 


At her aſſembly one evening, Signora 
Sporza perceived the ſame party forming 
with which Mr. Squander had loſt ſo much 


money. © Why do yon not adviſe your 


ee, ſaid ſhe, in a whiſper to Mr. 
N « to avoid theſe people, they will 
pillage i of all his money.“ 

« Becauſe,” replied Mr. N, my 
ARA hates advice more than he loves 


money.“ | 
2 You Engliſhmen,” reſumed ſhe, * per- 


haps conſider advice as an encroachment on 


that liberty you are ſo fond of.“ 
* Certainly,” ſaid Mr. N—, ſmiling; 


<« the Cherokees, and other refined na- 


tions 
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tions in America, think in the ſame 
manner.“ | 


« Will you not try then to * him out 
of thoſe people's hands? ſaid ſhe. 
I ſhould try in vain,” ſaid Mr. N——; 
e but if you pleaſe to draw him off to a 
ſafer party, whatever he may wiſh, he is 
too awkward, and will be too much em- 
barraſſed, when a lady ſpeaks to him, to 
be able to excuſe himſelf.” 
*© Baſta!” cried ſhe, and immediately a ac- 


coſting Squander; we have need of you 
here Signor, ſaid ſhe; and fo ſhe engaged 


him for the evening with a party who 


played at a very ſmall ſtake. 


Signora Sporza thus uſing all. her addreſs 
to prevent deep play at her aſſemblies, and 
to ſave the unwary from being preyed 
upon, the gameſters gradually paid her leſs 
attention, and at laſt entirely forſook lier 


houſe, for that of another lady with whom 


Signora Sporza was on ill terms, and who, 
out of mere ſpite, eſtabliſhed an aſſembly 


Q 3 | at 


at her own houſe on the evenings which 


Signora Sporza had fixed upon. 
Zeluco, although he now poſleffed far 


more wealth than he could enjoy, required 
the agitation of gaming. to ward off. the 


intolerable languor which is apt to invade 
unoccupied minds, and alſo to preclude re- 
flection, or retroſpect on paſt conduct, 
which in him was always attended with 
ſelf- condemnation. He therefore became 
a conſtant attendant at the rival aſſembly, 
and a conſiderable time had paſſed ſince he 
had waited on Signora Sporza, when he 
obſerved her one evening at the opera, ac- 
companied by two ladies, neither of whom 
he had ever before ſeen. The elder a 
genteel-looking woman, between forty and 
fifty years of age; — the other about twenty: 
he gazed on the latter, and thought her 
by far the moſt beautiful woman he had 
ever beheld ; the longer he looked he was 
the more confirmed in that opinion: he 
now regretted the coldneſs fubfiſting be- 
tween him and Signora Sporza, and re- 

| ſolved 
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ſolved to uſe all means for removing it, 


as the moſt eaſy way of being introduced to 


the lady whom he ſo much admired. Impa- 


tient as he was to addreſs Signora Sporza, 
he heſitated about doing it that night, leſt 


| ſhe ſhould impute it to the real cauſe. A 
glance from the young lady brought him 


at once to deciſion; he could no longer 
command his impatience, but leaving Sig- 


nora Sporza to put what conſtruction ſhe. 


pleaſed on his behaviour, he ſuddenly 
darted from his own box, and entered that 
in which ſhe and the two ſtrangers were, 
With eagerneſs, and in the moſt obſequi- 


ous language, he apologized to the former 


for not having paid his duty to her of late, 


imputed it to indiſpenſable buſineſs, and 


begged to be permitted that honour the 
next morning, alleging he had ſomething 
of importance to acquaint her with, 
Having finiſhed his apology, he bowed 
very reſpectfully to the ſtrangers, and then 
looked with fignificance at Signora Sporza, 
who heard him with the reſerve of offend- 
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ed pride, taking no notice of his ſignificant 
look, but after a grave bend of Her head 


to him, reſumed her converſation with the 
ſtrangers as if no other perſon had been 
in the box. In ſpite of this very cool re- 


ception, Zeluco kept his place in the box, 


and his eyes almoſt conſtantly rivetted on 


the young lady, till the opera was finiſhed, 
and then attended them to their carriage; 
after which he went home and ruminated 
all the reſt of the night on the charms of 
the fair ſtranger. 


He waited next morning on Signora 


Sporza, who had not been an inattentive 
ſpectator of the impreſſion which her 


young friend's beauty had made on Ze- 
luco; ſhe allowed him with the moſt cruel 


tranquillity to go through the ceremony of 


explaining his pretended affair of import- 
ance, without interrupting him, or aſſiſt- 
ing him in his way to the real buſineſs 
which ſhe well knew was the object of 
his viſit, | my | 


She 


* 
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She heard him without ſeeming to take 
any intereſt in what he ſaid; —the im- 
portant affair did not draw from her a 
ſingle obſervation ; he was fo much diſcon- 
certed by the coldneſs of her behaviour, 
that he was unable to introduce any diſ- 


courſe regarding the ſtrangers. He wiſhed 


to do this in an indire& manner, as a 
thing in which he took little concern, and 
waited for a favourable opportunity. 

& Do you know,” ſaid Signora Sporza, 
interrupting the ſilence, © how many birds 
his majeſty killed yeſterday ? I heard he 
went early a ſhooting.” 

e Apropos, replied Zeluco; © Pray, Sig- 
nora, who is that lady I had the honour of 
ſeeing with you yeſterday at the opera?“ 

e Very a-propos indeed,” ſaid ſhe © may 
I aſk which lady you mean; there were 
two in the box with me laſt night.“ 

« Two!” cried Zeluco: O yes; I now 
recollect there were two;—but I mean—T 


mean the elder.” 


& She 
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* She is a very near relation of mine,” 
replied ſhe, ſuppreſſing a ſmile ; and then 


turned the converſation to a different ſub- 


ject, which, with the awkward manner in 


which he had introduced his favourite topic, 


increaſed his embarraſſment. Let before 


he took his leave, he recovered his preſence 
of mind ſo far as to let a china ſnuff- box 


he had taken off the table, fall on the 


hearth, where it inſtantly ſhivered in pieces. 
After making becoming apologies, he took 


his leave, and the ſame day ſent a gold 


ſnuff- box, enriched with diamonds, with 


a letter to Signora Sporza, intreating her 
to accept of the one as an atonement for 


having deſtroyed the other. 


EEE UTCO ! 


Digna mints miſero, non meliore viro, Oviy, 


OME few days after this, Zeluco again 
waited on Signora Sporza. She received 

him with more frankneſs than at his laſt 
viſit; he imputed this to the benign in- 
fluence of the ſnuff-box : as ſoon as he was 
ſeated ſhe whiſpered her maid, who in- 
ſtantly withdrew, | 

They talked for a while on the common 
incidents of the place; of a new ſinger that 
was expected ; of a violent exploſion which 
had happened the preceding night from 
Mount Veſuvius ; of the queen's having 
ſeemed out of humour at the laſt gala; of 
a man who had ſtabbed his rival in the 
ſtreet at mid-day, and then had taken re- 
fuge in a church; of a religious proceſſion | 
that was to take place next morning, and 
of a ball in the evening. 


Zeluco 
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Zeluco endeavoured to turn the conver- 


fation from thoſe topics, ſo as that it might 
ſeem to fall undeſignedly on that which 
was the object of his viſit. Signora Sporza 
obſerving this ſaid, I will give you the 
hiſtory of the ladies by and by, Signor; 
but I expect two people immediately, to 
whom you have rendered a moſt eſſential 
ſervice; and you muſt permit them to 
thank you in the firſt place. 

He Wuld not poſſibly comprehend her 
meaning: but ſoon after the maid intro- 
duced a very handſome young woman, 
plainly dreſſed, with a child in her arms, 
followed by a genteel- looking man, who 


ſeemed to be a tradeſman, and a Few years 


older than the woman, : 

Zeluco v was greatly thanks at their ap- 
pearance. | 

„This is your benefactor, Camillo,“ ſaid 
Signora Sporza, addreſſing herſelf to the 
man, the generous perſon who enabled 


me to free you from priſon.” 


« Tam 
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I am greatly indebtgd to you, Signor,“ 
ſaid the man, in a moſt reſpectful yet 
manly manner; © and although I do not 
abſolutely deſpair of being one day enabled 
to repay what you have ſo humanely ad- 
vanced to liberate me, yet I ſhall never be 
free from the . ſenſe of nn, I 
feel towards you.” 

« Ah, Signor!“ cried the woman, un- 
able to contain herſelf, . you do not know 
what a worthy and noble-hearted man you 
have relieved; you do not know the ex- 
tent of the bleſſed deed you have done; 
you have preſerved my ſweet infants from 
death; you have ranſomed my beloved 
huſband from priſon, and you have ſaved 
my poor brain from madneſs. O, Signor ! 
had you but ſeen Here the tears ob- 
ſcured her ſight; the recollection of her 
huſband's condition when in priſon, with 
the keen ſenſations of gratitude, ſuppreſſed 
her voice ;—ſhe was ready to faint ;—her 


huſband ſnatched the child from her arms, 


and the poor woman ſunk down on a chair, 
which 
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which Signora ion * placed to 


receive her. * 
Camillo, with his child in one arm, 


ſupported his wife with the other; while 


Signora Sporza chafed her temples with 


aromatic ſpirits.—“ Margherita will be well 


immediately, Camillo,” ſaid Signora Sporza; 


4 ſee, ſhe recovers already.” —* Thank 


Heaven,”. cried Camillo with fervour; 
then begged leave to conduct his wife home, 


Signora Sporza attended her with Camillo 


andthe children into another room, or- 
dered them ſome refreſhment, and de- 
fired they might not leave the houſe till ſhe 
came back. . | 

All this was as great a myſtery to Ze- 
luco as it is to the reader.—“ If I had ſuſ- 
pected,” ſaid Signora Sporza to him, as ſhe 


returned to the room in which he had re- 


mained, “ that this poor woman would 


have been ſo much affected, I ſhould have 


ſpared you the ſcene, which I will now en- 
deavour to explain: —I have known this 


young woman from her childhood ; ſhe was 


I 2 always 


th 
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always the moſt cheerful ſweet-tempered 


creature I ever knew. By my recom- 


mendation, on the death of her mother, 


ſhe was taken into the ſervice of the Mar- 


cheſa de B 
became her favourite maid. The Mar- 
cheſa is liberal, and the girl was as happy 
as a maid could be whoſe miſtreſs has the 
misfortune of being put out of humour 
every day as ſoon as ſhe riſes: the cauſe of 


her ill- humour was without remedy, and 


grew daily more inveterate; it proceeded 


from her obſerving more grey heirs on her 


head, and more wrinkles in her face every 


morning than ſhe had ſeen the day before; 


but although her peeviſhneſs was diurnal, 


it did not laſt long at a time, for Marghe- 


rita powdered her haic with wonderful 
expedition; and as ſoon as her face was 
varniſhed, and her toilet finiſhed, the 
contemplated herſelf in the mirror with 
complacency, recovered her cheerful- 


neſs, and Margherita was happy for 
the reſt of the day. Meanwhile, the man 


who 


; and in a ſhort time ſhe 
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who has juſt left us fell in love with her, 
and ſhe fell in love with him; and from 
that moment the girl's mind was more oc- 
cupied” with her lover than her miſtreſs 
whoſe head, after this incident, was neither 
ſo expeditiouſly nor ſo neatly dreſſed as 


formerly. When the Marcheſa found out 
the .cauſe of this alteration, ſhe was very 
much out of humour indeed, and told Mar- 
gherita, that ſhe muſt either give up all 


communication with the lover or with her 
« ſo you will conſider the difference between 
me and him,” continued ſhe, “ and then decide. 


Margherita accordingly did conſider the dif- 
| ference; and decided in favour of the man.— 
After leaving the Marcheſa, ſhe paſſed more 


of her time than ever with her lover; and 
their mutual love increaſed to a very alarming 
height. Neither of them however ever 
thought of any other remedy than marriage; 


and notwithſtanding the numbers who have 


found it a radical cure for love, to this couple 
it has hitherto proved ineffectual; in the 


opinion of the poor people themſelves, the 
diſeaſe rather gains ground, although they 


11. have 
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have now been married two complete years, 
2nd have two children. | 

«© The huſband, who was at firſt em- 


ployed in the coarſe preparatory work for 


ſculptors, has himſelf become a tolerable 


artiſt; he redoubled his induſtry as his family | 
increaſed, and faved a little money. Mar- 


gherita on her part cheered him under his la- 
bour, by the moſt active attention to family 


ceconomy, by everlaſting good- humour, 


and undiminiſhed affection. The bloom and 


growing vigour of their children was a 
ſource of joyful foreboding to both. It was 


delightful to contemplate the happineſs of 
this little family. I often called on Marghe- 
rita, purely to enjoy that happineſs ; health, 
content, and mutual love reſided under their 
humble roof: obtaining with difficulty the 


ſuperfluities, or even neceſſaries of life, 
they taſted pleaſure with a reliſh unknown 


to thoſe who have the overflowing cup of 
enjoyment conſtantly preſſed to their lips. 
The gloom of their poverty was cheered 
by ſome of the brighteſt ſtars of pleaſure, 
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imprudent huſband, impatient to become 
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us hope of permanent ſun-ſhine, 
But all this fair and ſerene proſpect was 
ſuddenly obſcured by a terrible ſtorm. The 


rapidly rich, was perſuaded to raiſe all the 


little money which he had ſaved, to accept | 
of a larger ſum on credit, and to riſk the 
whole in a commercial adventure :—the 

whole was loft -—and the obdurate cre- [ 
ditor immediately ' ſeized on all the furni- U 
ture and effects of this little family, and f 


threw Camillo into jail.— Margherita, balf- ce 
diſtracted, came and told me her ſtory. It I 
happened by a ſuperabundance of ill luck ar 
that I was very low in caſh myſelf, and had an 


overdrawn my credit with my banker; I gave ha 
her what I had, but it was not ſufficient to of 
procure her huſband's liberty, which hap- 4 
pened to be what poor Margherita was molt ber 
folicitous about. I begged of her to call * 
on me the following morning, determin- Y 
ing then to go in ſearch of the neceſſaty ay: 
ſum ; but before I ſet out, the ſnuff-box, of 1 

WI 


which you deſired my acceptance, arrived: 
N 10 3 inſtead 


TTT 
inſtead of going to borrow money, Signor, 


which, if you ever had the experience of 


it, you muſt know to be the moſt diſagree- 


able thing on earth, I went and ſold the 
ſnuff- box, and in my opinion to very great 


advantage; for the ſum I received has not 
only freed the poor fellow from priſon 
and redeemed his effects, but alſo makes 
him a little richer than he was before his 
unfortunate attempt in commerce. I in- 
formed the joyful couple that I had re- 
ceived the money from you, which in effect 
I did; they know no more of the matter; 


and now that you have heard the whole, 


and have ſeen the family whom your bounty 


has ſaved, I am convinced you will approve 


of what has been done.” 

Zeluco expreſſed great admiration of the 
benevolence of Signora Sporza, but inſiſt- 
ed on redeeming the ſnuff-box, and reſto- 
ring it to her. This ſhe abſolutely refuſed, 
ſaying, That the circumſtances which ſhe 


had related formed the only conſideration 


which could have prevailed on her to ac- 
| Ks. cept 
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cept of a preſent of that value; but ſhe 
was willing to receive from him a fnuff- 
box of the ſame kind with that he had fo 
fortunately broken, which fhe would wear 
as a memorial of that happy event. Ze- 
. luco, finding her obſtinate, was obliged to 
| i” agree to this compromiſe of the matter. 
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fl But although Signora Sporza had in- 
| formed him of all ſhe knew, Zeluco him- 
ſelf knew- certain particulars relative to 
this ſame affair, that he did not think pro- 
j per to mention to Signora Sporza; but. 
1F which it is now neceſſary to impart to the 
| [ reader. 
ix It was already obſerved, that Zeluco was 
| | greatly ſurpriſed when Margherita was pre- 
F ſented to him: he had, however, frequent- 
| ' ly ſeen her before; and this was one reaſon 1 
L of his being a little confounded at her ap- v 
: pearance at Signora Sporza's ; but on recol- 0 
| lecting, that although he knew her yet ſhe ſl 
did not know him, he re-aſſumed his com- ti 
poſure. in 
i . to it 
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In going to church, Margherita uſually had 
paſſed the windows of Zeluco's apartmenit, 
and he had often remarked her 'as "ſhe 
went and returned to and from maſs. ' 


Being ſomewhat captivated by her face | 
and perſon, he employed an agent to find 


out where ſhe lived, and what ſhe was; 
and afterwards commiſſioned the ſame per- 
ſon to engage her to meet a very bonaur- 


able gentleman, who was greatly captivated 
with her beauty, at a houſe appropriated 
for a rendezvous of this nature. Marghe- 


rita rejected the offers of the agent, baffled 
the arts employed to ſeduce her, and would 


have nothing to do with the very honour- 


able gentleman, 


This unexpected 1 << Ze- 


luco's ardour. His valet was acquainted 
with the man who had lent Camillo the 
money which the imprudent fellow had 
ſunk in the ill-judged commercial adven- 


ture. This man, who thought his money 


in little or no danger when he firſt advanced 
it, was now exceedingly uneaſy, and had 
R 3 already 
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already begun to preſs Camillo. for pay- 
ment. The valet acquainted Zeluco with 
thoſe circumſtances, who inſtructed the valet 
to convince the creditor, that it was vain 
for him to expect that ever Camillo could 
pay the money; and that as long as he 
was left at large, none of his friends 
would think of advancing it for him ; but 


that if he were thrown into priſon for the 


debt, ſome of his or his wife's friends 
would then certainly ſtep forth for his 
relief. The man ſcrupled to uſe fo violent 
an expedient; but having mentioned it to 
his wife, by whom Margherita was en- 
vied on account of her ſuperior beauty, 
and hated on account of her unblemiſhed 
character, ſhe preſſed her huſband to 
adopt this harſh expedient, as the only 
means of recovering his money. The 
creditor, however, ſtill heſitated, till the 
valet aſſured him, under the obligation of 
an oath of ſecrecy, that he knew a perſon 
who would advance a ſum ſufficient to pay 


all Camillo's debts, rather than allow him 


ts 
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to remain long in priſon; and he be- 
came bound himſelf to do this if Camillo 
was not releaſed by the other within a 
month. "7 5 
Zeluco, who took care not to appear in 


all this infamous tranſaction, imagined, 
that when Margherita was once ſeparated 


from her huſband, and humbled by diſ- 


treſs, ſhe would then liſten to the ſecret 


propoſals he intended to renew through his 
former agent. 

The creditor having given orders to bis 
attorney to proceed to extremities againſt 


Camillo, went himſelf to the country, that 


he might avoid a ſcene which his heart 
was not hard enough to ſupport. But his 
orders were executed very punctually on 


the very day in which Zeluco was ſo much 


ſtruck with the beauty of the young lady 


at the opera. She had engroſſed his mind 


ſo entirely, that from that moment he 


never once thought of Margherita, till 
he ſaw her introduced with her huſband 
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at Signora Sporza's, and found that the 
preſent he had ſent to that lady with a 
very different view, had been the means 
of relieving a family brought to the or 
of ruin by his inſidious arts. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


On aime & deviner les autres, mais on n'aime pay 
à etre devine. Rochkroucaurr. 


ATEVER ſhame or com punction 


Zeluco felt on receiving praiſes he 


ſo little deſerved, for conferring benefits 
which he never intended, he certainly ſup- 


ported the character he had to act with 


great aſſurance. 

After the compromiſe already „ 
Signora Sporza gave him the following ac- 
count of the ladies whoſe hiſtory he was 


fo impatient to know. The elder, ſhe ſaid, 
was her couſin- german, and widow of Co- 
lonel Seidlits, an officer lately deceaſed in 


the king of Pruſſia's ſervice. She was a 
Neapolitan by birth, who finding it diſa- 
greeable after her huſband's death to remain 
at * where ſhe could not afford to 

ive 


— . 


an 


live in the ſame ſtyle ſhe had formerly 
done, had lately returned to her native 
country, with her daughter Laura; that 
the inherited from her father a ſmall eſtate 
in the Campagna Felice, and her inclina- 
tion for removing from Berlin to Naples 
had been ftrengthened by the hopes of 
making good a claim ſhe had 1n right of an 
uncle, which, although of no great value 
in itſelf, was of great importance to her 
in her very circumſcribed circumſtances; 
and which, however juſt, did not the leſs 
depend on the favour of the miniſter. 


Zeluco expreſſed much concern that two 


ladies of their merit ſhould labour under 


difficulties, adding, that on account of their 
connection with her, he ſhould think him- 


ſelf very happy in having it in his power 


to be of ſervice to them. 30 
Signora Sporza penetrated into the mo- 

tive of Zeluco's proffered ſervices ; but ſhe 

alſo knew that he was on an intimate foot- 


ing with the miniſter, and might be of eſ- 


ſential ſervice to her couſin in the affair of 
| her 


£EL Wes 
her claim, the deciſion of which had been 


hitherto protracted on the moſt frivolous 


pretexts in the moſt lirigious manner. It 


muſt be confeſſed, that, in the warmth of 
Signora Sporza's zeal to ſerve her friends, 


ſhe was often regardleſs of the motive from 
which thoſe who ſerved them acted : could | 


ſhe have induced Zeluco to ſerve Madam de 
Seidlits from pure and honourable motives, 
no doubt ſhe would have preferred it ; but 
that not being in her power, ſhe thought 
the next beſt was to ſecure the ſame effect 
whatever produced it. After thanking Ze- 
luco therefore for his obliging offer, ſhe 
added, That if he would do her the pleafure 
of calling in the evening, ſhe would pre- 
ſent him to her two relations; and that 
Madam de Seidlits would herſelf explain to to 
him the grounds of her claim, 


Being introduced accordingly to the two | 


ladies as a friend of Signora Sporza, he 
became intoxicated with the elegant ſweet- 
neſs of Laura's manner, which he found 
equal to her beauty, and liſtened with much 


ſeeming 
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ſeeming attention and apparent ſolicitude to 


the hiſtory of her mother's ſuit, expreſſing 0 
great zeal to ſerve her on that or- any is 
other occaſion. tl 
The nobleman with whom Zeluco came 5 
to Naples had conſiderable influence with | = 
the miniſter : Zeluco himſelf had more; : 


both were employed in giving him a fa- 
vourable idea of Madame de Seidlits's caſe, 
or rather in inſpiring him with a deſire of 
Promoting it, independent of the right on 
which it was founded. It is probable that 
Zeluco was thinking on ſomething elfe 
during that part of Madame de Seidlits's 
narrative, for the foundation of her claim 
was what he was unable to explain, but it 
was alſo what the miniſter ſhewed no anxi- 
ety to underſtand. Soon after, however, 
he publicly hinted, that having taken much 
| Pains to get a clear idea of Madame de Seid- 
lits' 8 claim, he was led to believe that the 
| judges would decide in her favour. As 
the '' miniſter's prophecies of this kind 
were ee pope ag Madame de 
| Seidlits 


e a 
Seidlits was congratulated on this happy 
omen,. as if ſhe had already gained her. 
cauſe ; and ſhe imputed this fair proſpect to 
the interpoſition of Zeluco. 


From this time he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of ſeeing and converſing with 
Laura, and he exhauſted all his power of 
inſinuation to ingratiate himſelf into her | 
good opinion, but without ſucceſs. This | 
young lady had more penetration into cha- 
rafter, and a far juſter way of thinking 
than any of her fex with whom he had hi- 
therto been acquainted; the ſame arts which 
had rendered him agreeable to many of 


them, had a contrary effect on her: ſhe was 
not pleaſed when ſhe obſerved, that, as 
often as he found her alone, his con verſa- 


tion was much interſperſed with compli- 
ments on her beauty. She had been ſuffi- 
ciently accuſtomed to ſweeteners of this 
kind, not to value them above their worth; 


A and the had remarked, that they proceeded 


id as often from a contempt of the underſtand- 
* ing as from an admiration of the beauty of 
its the perſon to whom they were addreſſed. 


But 


But whatever doubts Laura might have of 


Zeluco's ſincerity when he expreſſed a high 
opinion of Her merit, there was ſomething 
in his air and manner which convinced her 
he had a very high opinion of his own. 
In this, however, Laura was in ſome degree 
miſtaken; for notwithſtanding the loftineſs 


of his manner, Zeluco's ſelf-conceit was con- 


fined to his external figure, to his addrels, 


and his natural talents; he was conſcious of 


having neglected the opportunities of im- 


provement, and lamented the want of cer- 


tain accompliſhments which he with envy 
{aw others poſſeſs; for with whatever plau- 
ſible varniſh he concealed his foibles or vices 


from the ſight of others, he found it im- 


poſlible to hide them from his own ; ſo that 
when flattery poured the honey of adula- 
tion into his cup, the unconquerable power 
of conſcience often turned it into gall, and 
rendered him unable to ſwallow the nau- 
ſeous draught ; yet by a ſingular effect of 
ſelfiſh. caprice, though ſenſible. of his own 
failings and vices, he deteſted all whom he 
fuſpcacd of having ſufficient penetration to 

; ſee 


= 


vP 
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{ze into his real character, and of har= 
bouring the ſame ſentiments with him- 
ſelf. He could ſupport the company of 


| thoſe only upon whoſe underſtandings he 


imagined he impoſed, by giving them a 


much better idea of his character than it 
deſerved. This accounts for his conſtant 


preference of ignorant ſociety, and for the 


gloom and diſſatis faction which attended 


him as often as he was not engaged in ſuch 


_ purſuits as bury thought and kill reflection. 
Yet this diſſatisfied miſerable man, on whole 


mind repentance and remorſe were often 
obtruding themſelves, was, on account of 


his wealth and the ſplendid ftyle in which 


he lived, conſidered by many as remark- 


ably fortunate and happy. 
We are never more apt to be miſtaken 


than in our eſtimate of the happineſs of 


grandeur. The grove overlooking the pre- 


cipice has a fine effect at a diſtance; we ad- 


mire the ſublimity of its ſituation, and the 


brightneſs of its verdure when gilded by | 


the rays of the ſun; we grudge no labour 


ig 


in ſcrambling up to this ſeat of pleaſure, 


which, when attained, we often find cold 


and comfortleſs, overgrown with moſs, 


pierced by the winds of every quarter, and 


far leſs genial than the ſheltered bank from 
whence we ſet out. In like manner many 
men, who are viewed with admiration and 
envy at a diſtance, become the object of pity 
or contempt when nearly approached. Of 
this we may be moſt aſſured, that all the 
decorations of rank and the ſmiles of for- 
tune cannot prevent the intruſions of re- 
morſe and ſelf-condemnation upon a mind 
ſenſible of having abuſed talents, and ne- 


glected through life the opportunities of 


improvement; far leſs can they convey 
happineſs, or even tranquillity, to one con- 


ſcious of perfidy, cruelty, and ingratitude. 


But Laura did not at this time know that 
the peace of Zeluco's mind was diſturbed 
by intruders of this nature; and the vain 


ſatisfaction which he frequently enjoyed 
from the contemplation of his face and 


figure, ſhe imagined extended to his whole 
5 | i character, 
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character, and rendered him, in her opi- 
nion, gs too a — with bis 8 
elf." il? 7; 7 


„Kaser * of panegyric Aale 1 
was, as often as he happened to find Laura 
by herſelf, yet he always ſtopt ſhort, and 
abruptly changed the tenor of his diſoourſe 
when her mother joined them. 8 


This did not eſcape the obſervation of 
Laura ; and one day on his making this ſud- 


den tranſition as Madame de Seidlits en- 


tered the room, Laura ſaid to him gravely, 


There is no need, Signor, for you to 


fly from the ſubject on which you have 
dwelt ſo long; I do aſſure you, the praiſes 


of my beauty are to the full as agreeable 


to my mother as they are to myſelf.” “ 
At this unexpected remark, Zeluco's 


countenance ſuddenly diſplayed ftrong 


marks of diſpleaſure, and even rage; but 
recollecting himſelf, he inſtantly ſmoothed 
it over with the ſmile of good- humour; 
and having bowed, and enquired after the 
health of Madame de Seidlits, he turned 

Wil Y S-- 1 to 
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te Laura, faying, * I fly not from the ſub- 
jet, Madam; the praiſe of your good qua- 
lities is the moſt delightful of all ſubjects 


to me; but a ſudden thought ftruck me 


_ ome before your mother n 
the room.“ | a 
A ſudden thought feemed to firike you 
alſo after ſhe entered,” ſaid Laura, « if 
one may Judge from the alterations i in your 
countenance.” Y 
41 know nothing of my countenance,” 
faid Zeluco, with a careleſs air; © but I 
have great ſatisfaction at my heart in in- 


forming you, Madam,” continued he, and 


turning to Madame de Seidlits, © that your 
claim is admitted to its fulleſt extent, of 
which you will have more formal notice 
this very day from the court.” 
Madame de Seidlits expreſſed a ftrong 
ſenſe of obligation to Zehuco, imputing her 
fucceſs to his influence and exertions ; he 
on his part affected to place it wholly to 
the juſtice - of her cauſe ; expreſſing aſto- 


niſhment, HOWEVErs at its having been de- 
layed 
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layed ſo very long, and with an oſtentatious 
air of modeſty diſclaiming any kind of merit 


from his poor feeble efforts. 


When Zeluco withdrew, Madame de 
Seidlits ſpoke of him with all the partiality 


of gratitude. Laura aſſented with coöl- 
neſs and moderation; ſhe had obſeryed 
ſomething in his looks and conduct which 


diſpleaſed her, and conveyed ſome faint ſuſ- 
picion of his motives. Madame de Seidlits did 


not refine on looks or language; ſhe founded 


her idea of Zeluco's general character on 
the perſonal obligation ſhe lay under to 
him. On occaſions of this nature the mo- 


ther is generally more prone to be ſuſpi- 


cious than the daughter; in this particular 
inſtance it was otherwiſe: Laura had as 
much ſenſibility to the ſentiment of grati- 
tude as her mother; but having doubts re- 
ſpecting Zeluco's diſpoſition and motives, 


ſhe would have been more pleaſed if the 
favour had come from another hand. 
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C HAF. XXVII. 


La phyſiognomie n'eſt pas une regle qui nous ſoit 


donnee pour juger des hommes ; elle nous peut _ 
ſervir de conjecture, LA BRUYERE. 4 
8 | - 
ADAME pe Sr1DLITs felt great ſatiſ- 
faction in the thoughts of her having \ 
at length obtained juſtice; and the good ” 
and friendly character of Zeluco was the ye 
frequent theme of her panegyric. When 
ſhe was dwelling one day on this favourite re 
topic, „It is unfortunate,” ſaid Laura, ſer 
« that the expreſſion of his countenance ad; 
correſponds fo ill with the qualities of his acc 
heart.“ e - | 
« I do not know what you mean, my ſon 
; dear,” ſaid the mother; „few men are ple 
ſo handſome as Signor Zeluco.” reaſ 
It is, I believe, generally thought ſo, 7 
ſaid Laura; „but I confeſs I am not of the Lay 
gene 


general opinion.“ 


«© No! 


ſome,? 


o 
© No! that a little ſurpriſes me.” 
« When I ſpeak of the expreſſion of the 


countenance,” reſumed Laura, I mean 
| ſomething different from beauty or ugli- 


neſs; there are many men whom I think 


plainer than Signor Zeluco, whoſe coun- 
tenance has nothing of that expreſſion, 


which I think rather diſagreeable in his.“ 
„Am I to underſtand, child, © ſaid 
Madame de Seidlits, ſmiling, ** that a man 
may be too handſome to be agreeable to 
you ?” i 1 
e You would laugh at me if I ſaid fo,” 


replied Laura; „yet if a man ſeems too 


ſenſible of his being handſome, you muſt 


admit that he is the leſs agreeable on that 
account.“ 


« When a man happens to be hand- 
replied Madame de Seidlits, ** peo- 


ple are apt to conclude, without any other 


reaſon, that he is vain of his looks.” 

« I am not, however, ſo unjuſt,” ſaid 
Laura; “ for example, I agree with the 
general opinion in thinking Mr. N=—=, 

83 . the 
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the Engliſhman who is ſo often at our 


couſin's, very handſome; yet he is ſo free 
from airs, and all appearance of con- 


ceit, that it is impoſſible to think him 
vain. His features expreſs goodneſs of 


heart, but 1 have ſeen features which, 
conſidered ſeparately, ſeem as good, and yet 


the countenance on the whole to which they 
belong conveys the idea of the reverſe.” 


« I do not admit,” replied Madame de 


Seidlits, that this is the caſe with Signor 
Zeluco's.” | | 

« Perhaps I am whimſical in this point,” 
ſaid Laura; but I am convinced a man 
may be ill-looking, and yet give no idea 
of his being a bad man. And with reſpect 
to Signor Zeluco, I do think that thoſe 
who do not know from experience that he 
is of a good character, might be apt to 
ſuſpe& him of a bad.” 


Nothing depends more on whim, or 


is more uncertain, than the pretended 
art of phyſiognomy, ſaid Madame de 
Seidlits. 
4 


ce Yet 
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« Yet it never fails to have ſome influ- 
ence on our opinion,” replied Laura. 
lt ought not,” replied Madame de 
Seidlits ; © it may miſlead us greatly: Did 
you ever, for example, behold a more 
lovely face than that of the wretched wo- 
man we ſaw the other night at the opera? 
yet her profligate life is well known, You 
may recolle& alſo, how very harſh and un- 
pleaſant the countenance of your father's 
friend Colonel Sleiffen was; yet there 
never exiſted a worthier man. You ought 


therefore, my dear Laura, to beware of 
imagining that vice is connected with de- 


formity, or virtue with external beauty.” 
“ beg pardon, my dear Madam, re- 
plied Laura, but I might uſe the two in- 
ſtances you have given in ſupport of my 
argument; fer the opera woman you 
mention, in ſpite of her beauty, I ſhould 
never have thought a perſon of a virtuous 
diſpoſition; and I always imagined I ſaw 
benevolence ſhining through the harſh fea- 
tures of Colonel Sleiffen.” 
| S 4 «& I ſuſpect 
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] ſuſpe&,” replied Madame de Seidlits, 


© that a previous knowledge of their cha- 
racer led your opinion in both caſes, and 


J am ſure that candour and charity ought: 


to prevent our ſuſpecting any perſon of 
being bad, till we have reaſon to believe fo 
from their conduct.” | { 

&« I do aſſure you, my dear mother,” ſaid 
Laura, © that it always gives me pain to 
think ill of any body, and it affords me 


ſincere pleaſure to find them better than I 


expected.“ 


Have you ever reaſon to think ill of 


Signor Zeluco?” ſaid Madame de Seidlits, 
with ſome emotion; © I remember you 
ſaid ſomething that ſeemed unpleaſant to 
him as I entered.” 

„ Why, no,—no,” replied Laura, with 
a little heſitation ; © he was paying me a 
few compliments, and Ropped ſhort as you 
entered. I only hinted to him that I liked 
no converſation when you were zo preſent, 
that he judged improper when you were. 
But as to thinking ill of him, —I have—l 
have 


eo als 
have no reaſon; ;—we were talking of his 


looks.” 
C They afford no _ indeed,” ſaid 


Madame de Seidlits ; * 1 hope experience, 


my dear, will teach you to judge of worth 
by ſome more certain criterion than the 


features of the face,” 


© T hope it will, my deareſt madam,” re- 
plied Laura, taking her mother's hand af- 


fectionately in both hers, © and till then 


my opinions ſhall be directed by your judg- 
ment; of this you. may reſt aſſured, that 
nothing can ever influence me to think ill 


of thoſe whom you continue to think well 


of.“ 


„„ 
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Illa quidem primò nullos intelligit ignes. 
x _ Ovin Metamorph. Lib. 9. ne 


Z. ELUCO had been diſconcerted, as has m 


been mentioned, and was a little piqued go 

at the manner in which Laura received the m. 
compliments that he paid her, and what Ca 
ſhe ſaid in his hearing to her mother; but ſid 
he was ſtill more mortified to perceive the un 
indifference which ſhe diſplayed towards cor 
him on all occaſions, notwithſtanding his a 
peculiar attention to her, and the pains he det 
took to gain her regard. Had Laura been | for: 
thoroughly acquainted with Zeluco's cha- and 
racter, the diſtaſte ſhe had to him would obf 
not have been ſurpriſing, but ſhe had not Sis 
| had ſufficient opportunity of knowing him ; was 
ſhe ſaw ſomething in his manner indeed, was 
and in the expreſſion of his countenance, Auf] 


which 


which ſhe did not like, yet it might have 
been expected that the elegance of his per- 
ſon, and the ſplendor of his wealth, would 
have inclined her to get the better of this 


prejudice, as perhaps they would, had not 


her imagination been prepoſſeſſed in a man- 
ner which will appear ſingular. 

Laura's father had a ſon by a former 
marriage, who was now a captain of dra- 
goons in the Pruſſian ſervice. This gentle- 
man's moſt intimate friend was the Baron 


Carloſtein, a man of family and very con- 
ſiderable fortune. They ſerved together 
under the great Frederic, in the ſhort war 


concerning the Bavarian ſucceſſion. 


After one unfortunate ſkirmiſh, a ſmall 
detachment which Carloſtein commanded, 
formed the rear of the retreating party, 
and defended a particular poſt with great 
obſlinacy, that the main body might have 
time to make good their retreat; as he 
was falling back at laſt, his detachment 
was ſurrounded by a numerous party of 
Auſtrian Huſſars, and notwithſtanding a 

| | very 
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very ſteady reſiſtance, would have been cut 


to pieces, or made priſoners, had not Cap- 


tain Seidlits, at the head of a few dra- 
goons, made a deſperate charge, by which 
the Huſſars were diſperſed, and Carloſtein, 

with the ſurvivors of his detachment, 
brought off. 

This was the commencement of a very 
intimate friendſhip between theſe two of- 
ficers. At the termination of the war, 
Captain Seidlits prevailed on his friend to 
paſs a few days at a little villa belonging 
to his father, in the neighbourhood of 
Berlin; Laura was then a child between 
ten and eleven years of age. She had of- 
ten heard her father, and other officers, 
mention Carloſtein as a young man of the 
greateſt hopes; ſhe had heard many ladies 
talk of him as remarkably genteel and 


amiable. Her brother had written in terms 


of high admiration of Carloſtein's conduct 
in the action above- mentioned, and ſhe 
had heard his letters read to the company 


at her father's table. When Laura under- 


ſtood, 
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ſtood, therefore, that the perſon whom ſhe 
had heard ſo much applauded was coming 


to her father's houſe, ſhe expected to ſee a 


hero. The appearance and mannets of 


Carloſtein did not belie her expeQation : 


during the ſhort ſtay which he made at the 
villa, he was treated by Colonel Seidlits 
and his lady with that diſtinguiſhed hoſpi- 
tality which it was natural they ſhould pay 
to a man of his character and rank, the 
intimate friend of their fon. What Laura 
had heard of this young officer, the reſpe& 


paid him by her parents, the affectionate 


attachment of her brother, his own figure 


and elegant manners, tended to fire her 


fancy, and render him, in her mind, the 
firſt of human beings. He had received 


a wound with a ſabre on one ſide of his 


brow, which reached beneath his temple; 
the ſcar was covered with a ſlip of black 
plaſter, appearing peculiarly graceful in 
the child's eyes, and a confirmation of the 
heroic character of Carloſtein. Colonel 


Seidlits and his lady perceived Laura's ad- 


; miration 
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miration of their yy and were amuſed 
with the earneſt manner in which ſhe ſome- 
times looked at him, and the pleafed at- 
_ tention with which ſhe liſtened when he 
ſpoke. | 
The Colonel one day obſerved her ex- 
amining a print of Le Brune's picture of 
the family of Darius ;—* What has caught 
your fancy here,” ſaid he, coming behind 
and tapping her on the ſhoulder. The 
child imagined that ſhe ſaw a likeneſs to 
Carloſtein's in the countenance which Le 
Brun gives to Alexander. — Do you not 


think,” replied ſhe, © that this face, point- 


ing to Hæpheſtion, has a reſemblance of 
my brother ?” 


The Colonel having locked attentively 


at the print, and obſerving the reſemblance 


which really had attrated Laura's atten- 


tion, fell a laughing, and replied, ©** No, 
| my dear, I cannot ſay I do,—but I own I 
am ſomewhat ſurpriſed that the reſemblance 
between 7his face,” pointing to Alexander, 


« and your friend Baron Carloſtein, ſeems 
entirely 


in a 
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entirely to have egos ſo accurate an ob- 
ſerver as you are. 


The child ſeemed a little out of counte- 


nance, and when Colonel Seidlits recounted 
the circumſtance to his lady, he added, I 


ſhould be glad to know at what age a young 
lady begins to diſguiſe her ſentiments ?”— 
“At the ſame age that young gentlemen 
begin to diſguiſe theirs,” replied Madame 
de Seidlits, when they ſuſpet, from 
the behaviour of thoſe around, that there 
is ſomething wrong or ridiculous in their 
ſentiments. We firſt taught Laura,” con- 
tinued ſhe, © to admire the Baron, and 
afterwards by laughing at the child for the 
marks of admiration which ſhe ſhews, we 
give her a notion that there is ſomething 
ridiculous in it, of courſe ſhe wiſhes to 
conceal what expoſes her to raillery. A 
boy would have done the ſame.” 
« I imagine not exactly in the fame 
way,” replied the Colonel. 
Carloſtein went ſoon after to his eſtate _ 
in a diſtant part of the Pruſſian dominions; 
8 | he 
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he afterwards paſt ſome time in France; 
on his return to his own country, his duty 
as a ſoldier kept him with his regiment, 
and he had never after ſeen Laura, or 
thought of her more, than as an agreeable 

_ the ſiſter of his friend. 

- The impreſſion which he made on ber 
imagination was certainly ſtronger, and 
more permanent; although her parents 
conſidered this partiality of Laura's to Car- 
loſtein as 


A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent; ſweet, but not laſting, 


The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute *. 


Laura herſelf endeavoured to conceal it 
to prevent the raillery to which it expoſed 
her; yet it had ſome influence in making 
her reject the addreſſes of more than one 
lover before ſhe left Germany; mall of 
whom were thought advantageous matches, 
conſidering the ſmallneſs of her fortune. 
She found them to fall fo far beneath 
the accompliſhed Carloſtein, that ſhe did 
not heſitate a moment. The ſame im- 


* Shakeſpeare. 


preſſion, 


9 
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preſſion, though now conſiderably weaken- 
; ed by time, tended to make her view Ze- 
luco with indifference, and often with diſ- 
. like: ſo much did he fall below that 
> model of which ſhe ſtill carried the traces 
in her memory. In this preference, Laura 

proved that her judgment was not directed 
d by external appearance, for in the general 
8 opinion, Zeluco would have paſſed for a 
* handſomer man than Carloſtein. 
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GHAP. XXIX. 


Non te Penelopen difficilem procis, 
Toyrrhenus genuit parens. Honk. 


TOWEVER much Zeluco was morti- 
fied and piqued at the indifference of 


Laura, his paſſion for her rather ſeemed to 


augment than to cool. As the houſe where 
he had the moſt convenient opportunities 
of meeting with her was that of Signora 
Sporza, he thought it indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to keep that lady in conſtant good 


humour with him; with this view he cul- 
tivated her favour with the moſt reſpectful 


aſſiduity. He attempted in vain, how- 
ever, to prevail on her to accept of any 
preſent of value: ſhe always declined his 


offers with good - humour and gaiety, ſay- 
ing, nobody in whom ſhe was particularly 
intereſted, was at that time in priſon for 


debt ; 
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| Abt; ; but when any ſuch caſe occurred, ſhe 


would apply to him for a ring or ſnuff-box | 
proper for their relief. Zeluco conſidered 
all this as mere affectation and grimace, 
and was convinced that ſhe would, in due 
time, unfold the particular mode in which 
ſhe wiſhed to be indemnified ; for he toox 
it for granted, that indemnified in one 
ſhape or other ſhe intended to be, for what- | 


ever civility ſhe ſhewed, or whatever trou- 


ble ſhe took on his account. In the mean- 
time, he plainly perceived that ſhe would 


not ſtoop to be directly aſſiſting to his views 


on Laura, He imagined ſhe had come to 
a reſolution to obſerve a neutrality, till 
ſuch time, at leaſt, as ſhe could exact a 
very large ſubſidy for acting as an auxili- 
ary.— But in theſe conjectures he had en- 


tirely miſtaken the character of the lady. 


Bred in a country where a very free 
ſyſtem of gallantry prevails, Signora 
Sporza certainly did not view it in the 
light that 'a virtuous woman ought. In 


her youth, ſhe had been a coquette, and 
T 2 ſhe 
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ſhe retained ſomething of that appearance 


at an age when coquetry is leſs tolerable: 


which gave a handle to her enemies to in- 
finuate that ſhe had carried matters be- 
yond the point at which ſimple coquetry 


is ſuppoſed: to ſtop; this, however, they 
| were never able to aſcertain ;—and a> thoſe 


who were moſt induſtrious to ſpread the 
inſinuation were, with better grounds, 
thought to be in that predicament them- 
ſelves, their malice had the leſs effect. Her 
conſtant good-humour, humane diſpoſition, 


and eaſy manners, rendered her highly 
agreeable to ſociety in general; and ſhe 


had lived on the beſt terms with her huſ- 
band, undiſturbed with jealouſy, notwith- 
ſtanding his being an Italian, 


Her talent for raillery ſhe managed with 


ſuch addreſs, as to render it entertaining in 
general, without being offenſive in parti- 


cular. Mere, dull, downright ſcandal, 


which had no object but the gratification of 
malice, ſhe deteſted, and conſidered the 


circulation of every ſtory to the diſadvan- 
tage 
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tage of others, as inexcuſable even al- 
though founded in truth. When a con- 


nection of a particular kind ſubſiſted be- 
tween two people, of different ſexes, no- 


body was more quick than Signora Sporza 
in perceiving it; yet ſhe was never heard 


to give the leaſt hint of her knowledge 
or ſuſpicion of ſuch an intrigue. If 


the parties met openly at her aſſemblies, 


ſhe received them with her uſual polite- 
neſs; if either of them made her acquaint- 


ed with their intimacy, ſhe would not ſuffer 


them to viſit her afterwards. She never 
would be the confident of a love intrigue; 
becauſe acceſſaries, ſhe ſaid, were as guilty 


as the principals, with far leſs temptation ; 


beſides, ſhe added, as the loving couple 
generally quarrel afterwards, and ſome- 
times go the length of hating each other, 
part of this hatred may extend to thoſe 
who encouraged their connection. | 
Another of this lady's maxims was, that 
nothing ſhould ever be told concerning one 


friend of another, particularly to a huſ- 
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band af his wife, or to a wife of her hu 
band, which would give them pain to 
know. If what is told is falſe, all the 


5 e 


world agrees, that the tale-bearer has done 


a very ill thing; and if it happens to be 


true, in Signora's Sporza's opinion, a much 


worſe; for a malicious falſehood, ſaid ſhe, 


ceaſes to do harm when the truth comes 
to be known, but the miſchief attending a 
malicious truth is more durable. Jealouſy, 
whether well or ill founded, ſhe conſidered 
as the greateſt plague of ſociety ; a jealous 
huſband or wife ſhe thought the moſt 


odious of all odious animals, and as care- 
: fully to be excluded from good company as 


mad people or cut-throats. She had no 
ſcruple in declaring that, in her opinion, 
the man was devoid of principle who in- 
trigued with any gentlewoman, however 
willing ſhe might be, before ſuch gentle- 
woman was provided with a huſband, or 
at leaſt within a very ſhort time of being 
ſo: and ſhe thought that man was very 


little better who did not take due precau- 
tions 
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tions to prevent his intercourſe with a wo- 
man of reputation from becoming public, 
even although the lady was married. 

As Signora Sporza had no favourable 
opinion of Zeluco from her firſt acquaint- 
ance with him, and even ſtrongly ſuſpected 


the nature of his views on Laura; it will 


ſeem extraordinary, that ſhe did not com- 
municate theſe ſuſpicions to Laura, or to 
Madame de Seidlits, for both of whom her 
eſteem and affection hourly increaſed ;— 
the truth is, it was this yery affection that 
prevented her. She expected to make Ze- 
luco's attachment to Laura, and his influ- 
ence with the miniſter, of ſervice to her | 
friends in other ſchemes which ſhe medi- 
tated for their benefit; but ſhe ſaw plainly 
from the avowed principles and undeviat- 
ing conduct of both the mother and daugh- 
ter, that on the ſlighteſt idea of his views 
on Laura, they would renounce all con- 
nection with Zeluco, and ſpurn at every 
advantage that could attend it. Having a 
very bigh opinion, therefore, of Laura's 
; prudence, 
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prudence, on which ſhe relied much, and 


believing in her averſion to the man, on 


which ſhe relied more, ſhe permitted him 
roceed in his ſcheme, convinced 


quietly tp 
however that he would be ſucceſsful only 
in promoting her's. 


There certainly was little delicacy in 
Signora Sporza's way of thinking on this, 


and ſome other ſubjects; and as ſhe was of 
a friendly benevolent diſpoſition, and poſ- 


ſeſſed ſome excellent qualities, it is to be 
regretted that they were intermingled 
with any of baſer alloy. _ 

Our only reaſon for deſcribing men and 
women as animals of heterogeneous compo- 


ſition, made up of bad as well as good 


materials, 1s, that we have hitherto always 


found them fo; but we ſhall be happy to 


delineate uniform and perfect characters 
as ſoon as we have the good fortune to 


meet their prototypes in nature. There is 


room to fear, however, that they are as 
difficult to find as they would be agreeable 


and eaſy to deſcribe; and that the race of 


thoſe 
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thoſe perfect beings incapable of weakneſs, 
and invulnerable to vice, who are ever 

armed at all points, and caſed in virtues as 
the knights of chivalry were in mail, has 
intirely, failed, as well as that of thoſe tre- 
mendous giants, void of every virtue, 
and replete with every vice, who lived in 
the ſame ages;—till theſe oppoſite extremes, 
men intirely good or completely wicked 
appear again, we muſt be contented with 
that mediocrity of character which prevails, 
and draw mankind as we find them, the 
beſt ſubjeQ to weakneſſes, the worſt n 
with ſome good quality. 


In a character, ſuch as that of the perſon 
whoſe ſtory we have the unpleaſant taſk of 
recording, there are, perhaps, fewer good 
qualities than in any other, becauſe the 
baſis of Zeluco's character was cruelty, at 
leaſt a total diſregard to the feelings of his 
fellow-creatures, when any intereſt or gra- 
tification of his own was in queſtion. 

This diſpoſition of the mind, we con- 
ceive, admits of fewer good qualities, and 
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is connected with a greater number of bad 
than any other of which human nature is 


ſuſceptible.—Montaigne, indeed, has ſaid, 
« Nature à (ce crains-Je), elle meme at- 
tach d homme quelque inſtinct a Pin- 
humanite *,” But it is to be hoped, that 
the inſtinct he mentions belongs only to 
devils, and that a diſinteręſted pleaſure in 
the ſufferings of others exiſts not even in 
the moſt wicked of human breaſts. It is 
ſufficiently deplorable, that any of mankind 


are capable of purſuing what they conſider 


as their own intereſt, and ſometimes in— 
tereſt of a very frivolous nature, at tho 


expence of extreme miſery to their fellow- 
creatures. The proofs, however, of this 


degree of cruelty need not be drawn from 
the ſtories of giants, and records of chi- 
valry ; they are frequently found in more 
authentic hiſtory, and may be adduced 
from the conduct of too many of the heroes 
and great men of antiquity ; not to men- 


Eſſais de Montaigne, livre 11. chap. xi. 
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tion the great men of our own days, whoſe 


ſentiments and conduct, however different 


from thoſe of the former in every other 


reſpect, have a wonderful reſemblance to 
their predeceſſors, in this article of in- 


ſenſibility and diſregard of the miſery of 
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CHAP, . 
A perfidious Attempt. 


S Zeluco now found more frequent 
opportunities than ever of being in 
company with Laura, he continued his aſſi- 
duities with increaſed zeal, and ſtrove by 
every means of inſinuation with which he 
was acquainted to gain her good opinion 
but with all the pains he took and the art 
he uſed, her behaviour to him never 
exceeded the bounds of common politeneſs, 
and ſometimes a kind of politeneſs which 
ſavoured a little of diſlike. 

Although few men had leſs tenderneſs 
than Zeluco for the ſelf-love of others, 
none could feel more exquiſitely when 
their own was wounded; he perceived 
Laura's indifference with indignation, and 
would have endured it with ſtill more im- 
patierice, had he not found a balſam to allevi- 
ate the ſmart in thevery root from whence 
it ſprung. His vanity, while it made him 
14 | him 
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feel the indifference of Laura, perſuaded him 


that ſhe was deficient in penetration, and did 


not reliſh the graces with which he thought 
himſelf adorned,as women of taſte uſually did. 
* L'amour propre, as Rochefoucault finely 
obſerves, ic empiche bien que celui que Nous 
flatte ſoit jamais celui qui nous flatte le plus.“ 
It might be thought that this mean opi- 
nion of Laura's taſte would tend to diminiſh 
the force of his attachment to her ; but we 
muſt remember that Zeluco's love was en- 
tirely ſenſual ; he thought Laura's face the 
moſt beautiful, and her perſon the moſt 
piquant, he had ever ſeen. The qualities 
of her mind he regarded not. 
The attentive and complaiſant manner 
in which Madame de Seidlits always be- 
haved to him convinced him that he 


enjoyed her good opinion; he perceived 


alſo, that ſhe had a taſte for ſhow and mag- 


nificence, and was a little out of counte- 


nance ſometimes on account of the want of 
thoſe ſuperfluities which cuſtom has ren- 


dered almoſt neceſſaries in a certain rank of 


life. 
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life. On this weakneſs he founded an 
opinion, that, with proper management; 


ſhe might be gradually brought to wink at 
the connection he wiſhed to form with het 
daughter; a piece of complaiſance, how- 


ever ſhocking, which he had already met 


with in more than one inſtance. 

He reſolved therefore to begin his horrid 
defign by fixing an obligation of an im- 
portant nature on her, unknown both to 
her daughter and Signora Sporza : he 
waited on her one forenoon when he knew 
the two other ladies were abroad; and 
preluding what he hid to propoſe with 


many apologies, he ſaid, © That the high 


eſteem he had for her, and the ſincere con- 
cern he took in her intereſt, had prompted 


him to make ſome inquiry into her circum- 


ſtances; and that he was much grieved tv 
find they were ſo ill proportioned to her 
merit. As your huſband,” continued he, 
* belonged to another ſervice, I find it will 


be difficult to have this remedied by tlie 
bounty of this court ; but you will oblige 


me 


ne 
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me infinitely (eſpecially if you will agree 


to keep it a ſecret from every other perſon 


without exception), by permitting me to be 
your banker for an annual ſum, till ſuch 
time at leaſt as your own affairs are better 
arranged.“ So ſaying, he preſented her with 


a note of very conſiderable value. 


The blood mounted into Madame de 


Seidlits' s face at this propoſal, and ſhe im- 


mediately replied, with an air of ſurpriſe 
and diſpleaſure, That ſhe was ſorry he 
had taken the trouble of making an in- 
quiry of ſuch a nature; that he had re- 
ceived an erroneous account of her affairs, 
which were not in a ſituation to juſtify her 
in accepting aſſiſtance of that kind from 
any perſon; but more particularly from 
one with whom ſhe had no natural con- 
nection. She added, That ſhe ſhould al- 
ways have a proper ſenſe of the obligation 
which, unexpected and unſolicited on her 
part, he had already conferred on her; but 
the was determined to be exceedingly cau- 
tious of permitting a load to be increaſed 
- a which 
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| which ſhe had already felt too heavy for 
her to bear without great uneaſineſs, 
Having ſaid this ſhe withdrew, ' throwing 


ſuch a look at Zeluco as his conſcious heart 
interpreted into a ſuſpicion of his baſe de- 


ſign. He remained ſome time fixed to the 


ſpot, and then returned to his own houſe 
in much diſturbance of mind. . 

He was now convinced that he had made 
a falſe eſtimate of the character of Madame | 
de Seidlits; that he had betrayed his ſcheme 
on her daughter, and dreaded that he ſhould 
be deprived of the pleaſure of viſiting her 


any more, without which he felt he could 
enjoy little comfort or repoſe. | t 
After much reflection, and after forming f 
and rejecting various plans to remove the 
effects of this raſh ſtep, and reinſtate him- 
ſelf in the good opinion of Madame de 
Seidlits, he at length ſent her the following 
letter: | | 
* I AM much afraid, my dear Madam, i M 
that I have offended your delicacy by my ha 
_ propoſal this morning, which I am now ba 
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convinced was made in too abrupt à 
manner, owing to my having received ſome 
vexatious news of a domeſtic nature, which 
will oblige me to embark for Meſſina with- 
in a few days; having little expeQation 
of returning to Naples, I graſped too 
eagerly at the happineſs of ſerving a per- 


ſon II ſo highly eſteem, and whom there is 
reaſon to fear I ſhall never ſee again. I 


hope you will forgive my-precipitate zeal; 
for however. juſt your reaſons may. be for 
rejecting the ſatis faction aimed at, I hope 
you will never have any for denying ſome 
ſhare of your regard to him who 1s, with 
the higheſt eſteem, and the warmeſt prayers 
for your happineſs, 
| Madam, 

« Your moſt obedient, 

And moſt humble ſervant, 

„ ZELUCO.” 


Although Madame de Seidlits's pride 


had been alarmed by Zeluco's propoſal, ſhe 


had no ſuſpicion that it was dictated by any 
baſe motive; and therefore ſhe was not 
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without uneaſineſs even before receiving 
this letter, leſt ſhe had behaved with too 
much loftineſs to a well-meaning and friend- 
ly man. She became entirely of his opi- 
nion the moment ſhe peruſed the letter; 
her candid mind was filled with remorſe 
for her own behaviour, and forrow for his 
threatened departure. 

She directly ſent him a letter, ER" Th 
for her behaviour, and entreated him not to 


leave Naples without ſeeing her once more, 
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CHAP. XXI. 


—Tamen ad mores natura recurrit 
Damnatos, fixa et mutari neſcia,— 
Juv. Sat. xiti. 239. 


WI EN Signora Sporza and Laura re- 

turned from their airing, Madame 
de Seidlits informed them, that Zeluco had 
paid her a viſit, and that he intended to leave 
Naples. She mentioned this in ſuch a 


manner that they naturally thought the ſole 
deſign of his viſit had been to acquaint her 


with his ſudden departure; this ſhe did to 
prevent any inquiry concerning the real 
motive of his viſit, which, in compliance 


with Zeluco's requeſt, ſhe intended to con- 


ceal. 


Signora Sporza was greatly ſurpriſed at 
Zeluco's ſudden reſolution; it appeared un- 
accountable to her, who was convinced his 


affections centered at Naples, and did 
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not believe that any buſineſs would appear 

of ſufficient importance in the eyes of a man 
4 

of his character and fortune, to draw him 


from the place where his affections were 
Red. _ 
Laura was uneaſy becauſe ſhe ſaw her 


mother ſo; for independent of that circum- 
ſtance, ſhe would have been pleaſed with 
the departure of a man whoſe company 


was diſagreeable to her. 


The reader - needs not ' be informed 
that Zeluco had no intention of leaving 


Naples, and that the ſtory of vexatious 


news, which obliged him to embark for 
Sicily, was an invention, calculated to re- 
move all ſuſpicion of his real plan from the 


mind of Madame de Seidlits, and to con- 
vince her, that his propoſal could be dic- 


tated by pure benevolence alone; for if, 
previous to making it, he had already 


formed the reſolution of quitting Italy, 
with no view of returning for ſeveral years, 


and little chance of ever ſeeing her or her 
daughter again, the offer muſt have been 


* 


well 


Co. 


well intended, whether ſhe thought it be- 
came her to accept 1t or not, : 

Hut it was neceſſary that he ſhould ſeem 
in earneſt before he ſent the letter to Ma- 
dame de Seidlits ; therefore he announced 
his intention to the domeſtics of his own 


family, ordered ſeveral things to be pre- 


pared and packed up, called in his debts, 


ordered inquiry to be made about a proper 


veſſel for tranſporting him and his ſuite. In 


thort, he acted his part ſo well, that none 


of his acquaintance, except Signora Sporza, 
had any doubts of his intention. 

When Zeluco received Madame de Seid- 
lits's anſwer to his letter, he began to re- 
ſume his old opinions; his mind, habituated 
to hypocriſy and deceit, could not enter 
into the natural movements of an honeſt 
heart, apprehenſive of having acted unge- 


nerouſly, and throbbing with eagerneſs to 


make reparation ; he imagined her anſwer 
diſplayed an inclination to accept of his 
offer, and thought her ſtately behaviour had 
been aſſumed on purpoſe to enhance the 
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value of her future acquieſcence, or per- 
haps was a temporary triumph, with which 


the good lady choſe to indulge her vanity; 


but having been driven to immediate deci- 


ſion by the unexpected news of his de- 


parture, ſhe was now ready to capitulate 


on reaſonable terms. 

He did not continue long in this way of 
thinking; for when he waited on her the 
following day, and Madame Seidlits hav- 
ing repeated her apology for the coolneſs 
of her behaviour at their laſt interview, he 


began to hint, though in a diſtant way, at 
a renewal of his former propoſition; but 


was immediately ſtopt ſhort, by her reject- 
ing it with equal firmneſs, though with 
leſs anger than at firſt. She added, in the 


moſt obliging manner, That ſhe had taken 
the liberty of requeſting to ſee him ; be- 


cauſe ſhe could not bear the thoughts of 
his leaving Naples after ſuch a cold inter- 
view as their laſt, without expreſſing that 
ſenſe of gratitude which ſhe ſhould ever 


retain for his goodneſs to her on a late 


occaſion, 
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occaſion, and without wiſhing him a good 
voyage. 

There was ſo much virtuous dignity and 
unaffected candour and benevolence in the 
whole of her diſcourſe and deportment, as 


overawed his inſidious tongue, and checked 


every preſumptuous hope that began to 
ſpring up in his breaſt. 
At his taking leave, Madame de Seid- 


lits, with ſome degree of ſolemnity and 


fervour, ſaid, Heaven direct you, Sir, 


wherever you go, and bleſs you with all 


the proſperity and ſucceſs which your diſ- 
intereſted conduct and benevolent character 
deſerve.” The conſcience of Zeluco ſmote 
him at this petition, and he felt a pang 
ſharp as the ſtiletto of the Portugueſe. 
Diſappointed, humbled, and ſelf-con- 
demned, in broken accents, and with a 


faultering tongue, he was withdrawing, 


without having the aſſurance once to pro- 
nounce the name of Laura, when Signora 
Sporza and that young lady entered the 


room; even then he was unable to recover 


himſelf ſo far as to addreſs them in his 
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uſual manner; after bowing to each, with- 


out uttering a word, he hurried out of the 
{ 
room. 


His agitation ſpoke more powerfully in 


his favour with Madame de Seidlits, than 
he could himſelf have done had he been 
ever ſo cool and recollected; that confuſion 


which proceeded from diſappointment, per- 


hdy, and conſcious guilt, ſhe imputed to 


the ſenſibility of a benevolent heart, on be- 


ing ſeparated from friends, without the hope 


of ſeeing them again for a long time. 


Laura, without being ſo fully convinced 
of its juſtice, acquieſced in the conſtruction 
of her mother. Es | 


Signora Sporza could not account in a 


ſatisfactory manner for the behaviour of 
Zeluco, but ſhe was too much convinced of 
the ſelfiſhneſs of his diſpoſition, to believe 


that he could be much affected with any 


thing unconnected with his own perſonal 
intereſt or pleaſure, 

He was under the neceſſity of continu- 
ing the preparations for his departure for 
ſame days; but on the arrival of the firſt 
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veſſel from Sicily, he pretended that he had 


received letters, informing him that the 
buſineſs which required his preſence was 
happily and unexpectedly terminated; ſo 
that his voyage was no longer neceſſary.— 
This news he allowed to reach the ladies 


in the common courſe of circulation, fear- 


ing that their delicacy might be hurt by his 
ſending a formal meſſage to acquaint them 


with it; as that would imply his thinking 


his motions of more importance to them, 


than they might incline to have be- 


lieved; but on his waiting on them a few 
days after, he was highly pleaſed when 
Madame de Seidlits chid him for omitting 
to ſend her a piece of intelligence which 
gave her much pleaſure. He looked at 


Laura, in hopes of her ſhewing marks of 


agreeing with her mother; but as ſhe felt 
differently, ſhe ſeemed as if ſhe had not 
heard what her mother had ſaid. Signora 
Sporza, looking {lily at Zeluco, ſaid, © I 
am leſs ſurpriſed than my friend, having all 
along had a prepoſſeſſion that uin 
would occur to prevent this voyage.” 
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eſteemed as all that is valuable in woman. 


CHAP. XXIͤI. 
The Importance of a Man to himſelf. 
E LUCO was now on a better footing 


than ever with Madame de Seidlits, 
viſited her more frequently, and became 


more and more enamoured of her daugh- 


ter. The natural gracefulneſs of her man- 
ner, the lively good ſenſe of her conver- 


ation, and the winning ſweetneſs of her 


temper, would have attracted the admira- 


tion of every man of ſentiment, although 
theſe qualities had been connected with a 


face and perſon of the common kind. 
Even in the eyes of Zeluco, ſunk as he 


was in ſenſuality and debaſed by vice, the 


filial affection, the graceful modeſty, and 
| benevolent heart of this amiable young 
woman gave additional poignancy to thoſe 


external beauties which hitherto he had 


% 


From 
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From the obſervations which Zeluco had 
made on the conduct of mankind, con- 
firmed by what paſſed within his own 
breaſt, his opinion was, that virtue was 
mere varniſh and pretext, and whatever 
apparent diſintereſtedneſs, generoſity, or 
ſelf-denial, there were in the conduct of any 
perſon, that if the whole could be chy- 
mically analyzed and reduced to their ori- 
ginal elements, ſelf-intereſt would be found 
at the bottom of the crucible; he was, 
beſides, of a ſuſpicious temper, and con- 
vinced that, for the moſt of their actions, 
mankind have ſecret reaſons very different 
from the oſtenſible. If, therefore, the mo- 
tive announced was of a generous or diſin- 
tereſted nature, he never believed it to be 
the real one, but turned his eyes in ſearch 
of a motive where ſelf-intereſt predomi- 
nated. = \ 

In the preſent caſe, not being able to 
conjecture any advantage that could accrue 
to Laura, from behaving with ſo much re- 
ſerve to him (as to diſliking him, he 

1 thought 
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3 thought that impoſſible), nor any benefit 
which Madame de Seidlits could derive 
from rejecting his propoſal, eſpecially as 
he had annexed no condition to it ; he 
laboured to diſcover what could impel two 
women who were not devoid of common 
ſenſe to act in ſuch an irrational manner. 
And after much deliberate reflexion, he 
at length imputed the whole of their con- 
duct to a ſcheme concerted between the 
mother and daughter, with the aid of Sig- 
nora Sporza, to take advantage of his 
paſſion for Laura, and, by aſſumed dignity 
in the one and reſerve in the other, to al- 
jure him into a marriage. 

Replete with this notion he determined 
to be more ſparing in his attentions to 
Laura, to pay his court with oftentatious 
aſſiduity to a young lady of family and 
conſiderable beauty then at Naples; and 
by alarming Madame de Seidlits and Laura 
with jealouſy, and the fear of loſing him 
for ever, induce them both to more com- 
plaiſance. | 


| He 
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He acted the part he intended ſo well, 
that within a ſhort time it was generally 


believed at Naples, that a treaty of mar- 


riage was on foot between Zeluco and the 
young lady in queſtion; and he took par- 
ticular care that Signora Sporza, and her 
two friends, ſhould have more reaſon than 
others to be convinced of the truth of this 
report. N 

In requital for the pains he gave himſelf 
in his new aſſumed character, he had the 
vexation to perceive, that thoſe of all his 
acquaintance who took the leaſt intereſt in 
his behaviour, and in the news he had cir- 
culated, were preciſely the perſons he wiſh- 
ed to affect the moſt; that Madame de 
Seidlits and Signora Sporza heard and be- 
lieved it with the moſt perfect indifference, 
and if there was any alteration obſervable in 
the behaviour of Laura, it was that ſhe 
ſeemed a little gayer than formerly. 


Finding that a ſtratagem, which he ima- 


gined would have greatly diſconcerted the 
ſuppoſed ſcheme of the ladies, and pro- 
duced 
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duced ſomething favourable to his own: 
views, had intirely failed, he now thought 


Proper to relax in his aſſiduities to the 
young lady in queſtion, and renew them 
to her whom, for ſome time, he ſeemed to 
have abandoned. 

He was the more eager to return to his 
former ſociety at Signora Sporza's, as he 
underſtood that Mr. N, the 'Engliſh 
gentleman formerly mentioned, ſpent a 
great deal of his time with her, and in the 
company of Madame de Seidlits and 
Laura, He could hardly indeed allow 
himſelf to imagine that any woman who 
had eyes, could prefer this Engliſhman to 
himſelf; yet, recollecting that the taſtes of 
women are wonderfully capricious, he felt 
ſome ſenſations of jealouſy on hearing of 
the viſits of Mr. N 
' pared a plaufible ſtory to account for his 
late abſence, and what he thought a mighty 
well-turned-apology, he again waited on 
Madame de Seidlits. He had no oppor- 
tunity, however, of pronouncing his apo- 
5 log y- 


Having pre- 
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logy, for as no notice had been taken by 
Laura, or her relations, of his retreat, the 
ſame inattention was paid to his return. 


He was received as if he had paſſed the 


preceding evening with them; Signora 
Sporza ſaying, juſt as he was about to make 


his . is lueky enough, as 


N. cannot be with us; we were in want 
of cnchedy to form our party. —_— 
Signor, draw a card. 

Baffled in all his plans of ſeduction, his 
uſual amuſements becoming inſipid, and 


his former pleaſures nauſeous ; feeling him- 


ſelf incapable of any enjoyment out of 
the company of Laura, the obdurate and 
haughty ſpirit of Zeluco was obliged to 
relinquiſh every idea of obtaining the ob- 


ject of his wiſhes by, what he called, con- 


queſt, and to think of * articles of 


union. 


This laſt recourſe was the more mortify- 
ing to him, as it was a favourite maxim of 
his, that no man in his ſenſes would ever 
think of entering into the ſtate of matri- 

monys 
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mony, but by the door of wealth, or with 
the view of uſing it as the ladder of am- 
bition; yet impelled by deſires which he 
could not gratify on other terms, he now 


found himfelf obliged to ſue for admiſſion 
into that ſtate without the attractions of 
either wealth or ambition. 
After a long internal ſtruggle, he at laſt 
waited on the mother of Laura, and with- 
out much ceremony or circumlocution, for 
he had not the leaſt doubt of ſucceſs, he 
acquainted her with his honourable inten- 
tions reſpecting her daughter. 
could have been more agreeable to Madame 
de Seidlits than ſuch a propoſal. 
During the firſt violence of her grief 
and dejection of ſpirits on her huſband's 
death, ſhe felt the diminution of her for- 
tune as an inconſiderable evil after ſo great 
a misfortune; but now that the ſharpneſs 
of her ſorrow was ſomewhat blunted by 
time, ſhe began to be more ſenſible of the 
inconveniences and mortifications attendant 
on narrow circumſtances. 


Her 


Few things 
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Her huſband, like. moſt Germans, was 
fond of ſhow, and had encouraged his 
wite in a more expenſive ſtyle of life than 


he could well afford. She herſelf, in other 
reſpects of a very amiable character, was 


not without vanity ; ſhe was deſirous that 


her houſe, furniture, and equipage, ſhould 
not only be genteel but ſplendid. It is not 
ſurpriſing, therefore, that the minute œco- 


nomy which was abſolutely neceſſary in 
her preſent circumſtances ſhould be highly 


diſagreeable to her, even on her own ac- 
count, but Kill more ſo on account of her 
fondneſs for Laura, whom ſhe eagerly 
wiſhed to ſee poſſeſſed of all the elegancies 


of life, and for whoſe ſmalleſt pleaſure ſhe 


was ever ready to ſacrifice any gratifica- 
tion of her own ; indeed, all her own gra- 
tifications, even thoſe of her vanity, were 
more ſenſibly enjoyed by her in the perſon 
of her daughter than in her own. 

As Madame de Seidlits foreſaw that Lau- 
ra's marriage with Zeluco would probably 
be accompanied with many conveniencies 
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306 ZELUCO, 

to herſelf, would put her beloved daugh- 
ter into that ſtate of affluence and ſplendor. 
which ſo well became her, and as Zeluco 
was a man of whom ſhe had a good opi- 
nion, ſhe heartily rejoiced at the propoſal 
which he made. Having therefore in polite 
terms thanked him for his good opinion of 
her daughter, ſhe ſaid ſhe would inform 


her of his propoſals, and then leave the 


matter to her own deciſion, 
„That is all I wiſh, Madam,” ſaid Ze- 


| luco. : 


« For,” continued Madame de Seidlits, 


„ Laura's dutiful behaviour gives her a 
claim to the utmoſt indulgence, and her 


excellent underſtanding renders it im proper 


for me flrongly to influence, far leſs to 
control her on ſuch an occaſion.” _ 

* Control !” repeated Zeluco; © have 
you reaſon to think your daughter's affec- 
tions are already engaged?“ | =D 

„J know they are not,” ſaid Madame 
de Seidlits; “ had that been the caſe, I 
ſhould have begun by telling you ſo.” | 


Then, 
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« Then, Madam,” ſaid Zeluco, it is 
to be hoped there will be no need of con- 


trol.“ 


Madame de Seidlits was not ſo Mn of 


Laura's agreeing to Zeluco's propoſal as he 


ſeemed to be, and therefore had ſpoken in 


doubtful terms, which he thought unne- 


ceſſary, and a little ridiculous, 


Having obtained leave to make his pro- 
poſals to Laura herſelf, he withdrew, fully 


convinced that they would be moſt accepta- 


ble; but ſomewhat abaſhed, that to arrive 


at the wiſhed-for goal, he was under the 


neceſſity of taking the deteſted road! of 


matrimony. 
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„„ 
Maternal Aſectin.— Filial Duty. 


HAT very evening Madame de Seid- 
lits took occaſion to mention Zeluco 
to Laura, in terms agreeable to the good 
opinion ſhe had formed of him, and the 
gratitude which ſhe felt for the good office 
he had done her; and then added, © ſhe 
| was convinced he would make a good huſ- 
band.” f 4 | 
« Perhaps he might,” ſaid Laura, “ to 
a woman who loved him.” 

„A man of generoſity and worth muſt 
command the eſteem of a virtuous woman,” 
anſwered Madame de Seidlits ; “ and that, 
my dear, is often a ſtronger pledge of hap- 
pineſs in the married ſtate, than the fan- 
taſtical notions ſome women form of love.” 

Alarmed at the ſignificant manner with 
which Madamede Scidlits pronounced this; 
| 1 — Laura 
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—Laura, looking earneſtly at her mother, 
cried, © Heavens! what does this mean ? 
—has Signor Zeluco—ſurely he cannot 
think—” 

« Yes, Laura,” ſaid Madame de Seid- 
lits, * he thinks of you, and you only ;— 
and this day he offered to make you miſ- 
treſs of his hand and fortune.“ 

The blood immediately forſook Laura's 


face; ſhe became as pale as ſnow, and 


ſeemed ready to faint. 

% My deareſt child,” exclaimed Madame 
de Seidlits ; “ what is the matter?” 

„ Oh! mother,” ſaid Laura, in a feeble 
voice, © will you give me to a man I can- 
not love ?—will you order your Laura—?” 

« How can you talk ſo, child,” ſaid the 
mother; when did I order you?“ 
Alas!“ ſaid Laura, is not every in- 
dication of your wiſhes obeyed as an order 
by me ?” = 

* For which reaſon,” replied Madame 
de Seidlits, * I have no wiſhes but thoſe 
which you can with pleaſure obey.” 
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It has been the happineſs of my life,” 
ſaid Laura, to qed anticipate your 
wiſhes, when it was in my power; but can 
you wiſh me married to a man whom 1 
cannot love? or would you make ſuch a 
re equital to the perſon who has obliged you, 
as to give him a wife without fortune, and 
without the leaſt affeQion, without even 


» For Heaven's ſake, my dear, do not 
talk in that manner,” interrupted Madame 
de Seidlits; “ you well know, I can deſire 
nothing but what is for your good; but I 
beg you may hear me calmly, your deciſion 
on this matter is of great importance: you 
muſt be ſenſible of the ſad reverſe of fortune 
which has befallen you by the death of 
your father; his riſing proſpects in the 
army, his generous ſpirit, and above all 
his love for us both, has accuſtomed you 
to a ſtyle of life very different from what 
our preſent circumſtances can ſupport. 
In the meanwhile, Signor Zeluco, a man 
of a friendly and benevolent character, and 


of a vaſt fortune, ofer you | his hand, and 
1s 


1 
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18 ready to reſcue you from all the incon- 
veniencies of poverty, and to place you in 
a ſtate of affluence which you never before 
experienced. But you ſay, you do not love 


him. — Well, if that continues to be the 


caſe, there is no more to be ſaid; I fhall 
never deſire you to give your hand to a man 


whom you cannot love; but I fear, my 
dear, you are miſled by falſe and romantic 


notions on that head. ” 


*© Is there any thing unreaſonable or 
romantic, ſaid Laura, in refuſing my 


hand to a man who in no degree intereſts 


my heart. But you have alluded to the in- 


conveniencies of our preſent confined cir- 


cumſtances, —as affecting me in a more par- 
ticular manner. I know not,” continued 
Laura, if I underſtood my mother 


right?“ 


The narrowneſs of our circumſtances 


are a ſource of unhappineſs to me on your 
account only,” replied Madame de Seidlits. 


From this moment then, my dear 


Madam, let that fource be dried up, ſaid 


AS 1 Laura, 
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Laura, for our preſent circumſtances, con · 
fined as they are, give me no uneaſineſs; 


and be aſſured, that if you can bear them 


cheerfully, all the inconveniencies attend- 


ing them are bliſs to me, in compariſon 
with affluence as the wife of Zeluco.” 

e Well, my deareſt girl, I have done; 
you have ſaid enough, and more than 
enough; — you ſhall never again hear him 
mentioned as a lover by me.“ 

My dear mother,“ 


for this goodneſs? 


4 By following the dictates of your own 


virtuous heart,” ſaid Madame de Seidlits; 
« be you happy, my dear child, and I am 
contented.” | 

_— I am happy!“ exclaimed Laura, throw- 
ing her arms around her mother's neck; 


© how can I be but happy while-I am 


bleſſed with ſuch a parent ?” 
Madame de Seidlits then informed her 


daughter, that Zeluco had deſired to have | 


an audience of her by himſelf, in which 
= kt 


cried Laura, with 
tears of affection, * how can I requite you 
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- HE mil make his propotals ; ; which ſhe 


had agreed to. 

Laura begged with earneſtneſs, that her 
mother would take on herſelf the office of 
acquainting Zeluco with her determined 


ſentiments. But Madame de Seidlits urged 


her promiſe, and that Zeluco might con- 


| ſider himſelf as diſreſpectfully uſed, add- 


ing, with a fmile, you muſt allow me, my 
dear, to carry one point in this negociation. 
Laura acquieſced, and next morning 
muſtered up all her reſolution for a ſcene, 
which ſhe thought on with a good deal of 
uneaſineſs. 


1 


CH AP. XXXIV. 


Si on croit aimer ſa maitreſſe pour Pamour d'elle on 
eſt bien trompe. RocHEFOUCAULT. 


7 ELUCO called at Madame de Seid- 

lits's the day following ; after he had 

waited a few minutes alone, Laura entered 
the room pale and in evident emotion, 


without looking him in the face, pointed | : 
to a chair, and deſired him to be ſeated, : 
placing herſelf at the ſame time at a re- f 
ſpectful diſtance. 
No doubt, ſaid he, © your mother : 
has informed you, Madam, of the ſenti- : 
ments with which your beauty and merit 
; have inſpired me, and with the e purport of 
this viſit.“ | 1 
* dhe has, Sir,” ſaid Laura, and I am = 
ſenſible of the honour your good. opinion 0 


does me; the obligation you conferred on 


my 


0% 


wy mother demands, and has my warmeſt 


gratitude; but 


Zeluco, conſtruing Laura's confuſion in 


bis own favour, ſtepped acroſs the room, 


ſeized her ſhrinking hand, and exclaimed, 
« Talk not of gratitude for trifles, my 


whole fortune is now at your diſpoſal ; and | 


you will, I hope, name an early day that 
the rites of the church may unite us for 


ever.“ 


The ſecurity implied in this abrupt ad- 
dreſs offended the delicacy and rouſed the 


5 ſpirits of Laura; ſhe diſengaged her hand, 


and throwing an indignant look at Zeluco, 
ſaid, Carry your fortune, Sir, to ſome 
woman more deſirous and more deſerving 
of it; I have claim to ſhare it with you on 
neither account.” | 


Zeluco, ſurpriſed and picqued at her 
manner, anſwered, © I am ſorry you ſeem 


offended, Madam ; I hope there is nothing 


in the propoſal J have made to hurt your 


pride.” Y 


„ Without 


oO — 
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Without giving grounds for an accuſa- 
tion of pride, replied Laura, I may be 


ſurpriſed at being preſſed to fix a day for a 


purpoſe I never agreed to, and never 
ſhall” | | 

& T underſtood, Madam, that your mo- 
ther had been ſo obliging as to explain my 
ſentiments and plead my cauſe; having her 
approbation, I flattered myſelf I ſhould 
have yours, and that you would be willing 
to abridge unneceſlary delay.” 

«© My mother, Sir, has a warm and 
grateful heart, and is penetrated with a 


ſenſe of your ſervices on a late occaſion; I 


hope I alſo have becoming ſentiments on 


that head, of which the beſt proof I can 


give, is by aſſuring you at once, that it 
is not in my power to repay the partiality 
you expreſs for me in the manner you de- 
ſire. I hope, therefore, you will here ter- 
minate a purſuit which muſt be vain, and 
is ſo little worth your while.” 

« J was informed, Madam,” ſaid Zeluco, 


that your heart was diſengaged.” _ 
£ 6 cc You 


with a more e deſerving woman.“ 
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« You were informed rightly,” ſaid 


Laura. 
« What then are your objections to me?“ 


ſaid he. | 

% Since the reaſons which determine 
me,” ſaid Laura, © ſeem valid to thoſe to 
whom I think myſelf accountable, I muſt 
be excuſed from an explanation to any other 


perſon,” 
The poſſibility of his honourable pro- 
poſals being rejected, had never once en- 


tered into the contemplation of Zeluco; on 


0 the contrary, he was convinced that all her 


former reſerve was aſſumed for no other 
purpoſe but to allure him to this point; on 
finding them refuſed in ſo decided a man- 
ner, his heart ſwelled with anger, which 


he could with difficulty ſuppreſs, 


Laura, perceiving the ſtruggle, added, 
I do not mean to offend you, Sir ; but I 


think it my duty, on ſuch an occaſion, to 


aſſure you, that my determination is un- 
alterable. I ſincerely wiſh you happineſs 


< You 


6 ZELVCO: 
« You are infinitely obliging, Madam,” 
ſaid he, his eyes flaſhing with rage. 


ce I muſt beg to be excuſed from attend- 


ing you any longer,“ ſaid ſhe, retiring with 
ſome degree of precipitation. 
She was no ſooner gone, than Zeluco 


ſtruck his clenched fiſt twice, with frantic 
violence, on his forehead, and ruſhed out 


of the houſe, before Madame de Seidlits, 
who meant to have waited on him, had . 


time to reach the room. 
The grateful heart of this - e 


lady was hurt when ſhe underſtood that 


Zeluco had left her houſe in ſo much diſ- 
pleaſure; and even after hearing her daugh- 
ter's account of the ſcene which had paſſed 
between them, ſhe thought that Laura 
ought to have ſoftened her refuſal, and 
dore more calmly thoſe ſigns of vexation 
and diſappointment which Zeluco had dif= 
played; „Which, after all, my dear,” 
added Madame de Seidlits, 8 are proofs of 
his love.“ 


ho: they 


| 
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«. They might have been miſtaken for 
marks of hatred,” ſaid Laura, and could: 
not have been more diſagreeable to me had 


I known them to be really ſuch.” 
When Zeluco returned to his own houſe,. 
he poured out a thouſand execrations 
_ againſt the ſex in general, and the pride 


and folly of Laura in particular; abuſed: 
his ſervants, and diſplayed many of thoſe 
ridiculous extravagances, which wounded 


vanity and diſappointment prompt men of 


peeviſh and paſſionate tempers to exhibit. 


But after having ſworn, raged, ſtamped, : 


bounced and blaſphemed for two hours to- 
gether, he recollected at laſt, what was 


very obvious from the firſt, that theſe ex- 


travagances would not bring him nearer 
his object; the fermentation excited by this 
unexpected diſappointment ſettled in a 
gloomy reſerve, during which he avoided 
ſociety, and paſſed great part of his time 


in meditating ſome ſcheme for getting 


Laura into his power, that he might at 
once ſatisfy his deſires and his revenge. 


1 | He 


% 
—— ——— — 
— — 
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He once thought of cauſing her to be | 
ſeized, forced aboard a veſſel, and of paſſing - 


over with her into Tunis. And he had ſome 
converſation with a bold enterpriſing fel- 
low, who commanded a trading veſlel, then 
at Naples, was well acquainted with the 
Barbary coaſt, and had lived a conſiderable 
time at Tunis; this man, Zeluco had firſt 


become acquainted with at Palermo, and 
had taken great pleaſure in liſtening to his 
adventures. He ſent for him on the pre- 


ſent occaſion, and, ſtating a caſe from which 


the ſeaman could not gueſs at the ſcheme. 


he meditated, he ſounded him with reſpect 
to the practicability of ſome ſuch plan. 

But while his mind was agitated with this 
villanous project, he occaſionally viſited 
Madame de Se1dlits, who, by the com- 
| placency of her behaviour to him, endea- 
voured, as much as lay in her power, to 
compenſate for that of Laura, which ſhe 


could not help thinking had been too harſh 


to a perſon. who had conducted himſelf in 


ſo obliging a manner to them both. And 
A * 
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| ſhe made no ſcruple of declaring to him, 
- that ſhe would have been better pleaſed that 
Laura had liſtened more favourably to 


his ſuit; which poſſibly might be the 
caſe at ſome future period. She adviſed 
him, however, not to urge her farther at 


preſent; adding, That ſhe would acquaint 


him as ſoon as ſhe perceived any change in 
the ſentiments of Laura in his favour. 
This diſcourſe of Madame de Seidlits 
tended to turn the mind of Zeluco from 
the mad and vindictive projects with which 
it was occupied, the difficulties and dan- 
ger of which alſo became more * to 


himſelf as he cooled. 


But ſtill feeling himſelf in an aukward 
and mortified ſituation, and unable to ſu ppreſs 
the over- boilings of wrath and indignation 


at the ſight of Laura, he determined on 


making another tour through Italy, and 


| perhaps through France, 1n the hopes that 
a variety of objects would diſſipate his 


vexation from the conſtant contemplation of 


' one. When he arrived at Rome, he en- 
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deavoured to extinguiſh a paſſion which 
gave him unremitting pain, by plunging 
into that current of diſſipation and de- 
bauchery from which he had of late ab- 


ſtained. This expedient had no better ef- 


fect than his rage, execrations, and blaſ- 


phemy had formerly produced. Invited to 
every ſplendid aſſembly and magnificent 
entertainment, indulging every gratifica- 


tion of ſenſe, he /eemed to be paſſing his 


days in joy, and his nights in pleaſure ; 
but was in reality the victim of chagrin 
and of diſguſt. His paſſion appeared to gain 
freſh force from the efforts made to fubdue 
it; and the lovely form of the virtuous 
Laura, ever preſent in his mind, obſcured 


even in his vitiated imagination all the al- 


lurements of thoſe meretricious charms by 
which he endeavoured to efface it. 

Unable. to purſue his original plan, or 
to ſupport a longer abſence from Laura, 
after pouring out a freſh torrent of exe- 
crations againſt her, lie ſent an apology to 


the Cardinal B——, with whom he was 
engaged 


ras 


Vas 


engaged to dine, ordered poſt-horſes, and 


Laura. He had the additional mortifica- 


happened that Laura did not appear during 


ſals of marriage, he conſidered her media- 
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returned to Nap with the 1 of a 
r 1 117-2 

Madame. de Seidlits received him with 
her uſual politeneſs, but gave no hint of 
any change of ſentiment on the part of 


tion, in a ſhort time, to find, that though 
the mother ſeldom allowed herſelf to be 
denied when he called, yet it frequently 


the whole of his viſit. 
While Zeluco's aim was ſeduction, all 
that he had expected from Signora Sporza 


was connivance; when he was afterwards 
driven to the reſolution of making propo- 
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tion as , unneceſſary, being fully convinced 
that his terms would be accepted as ſoon 
as made; * Diſappointed i in both his plans, 
and exceſlively galled at Laura's not ap- 
pearing when he viſited her mother, he — 
again had recourſe to Signora Sporza, ſpoke 
* of bis admiration of her young 

1 2 friend, 
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friend, and ended a very pathetic ha- 
rangue, by ſwearing, That his paſſion WAS, 


and had ever been, of the pureſt and .moſt 
honourable nature, 8 

Of what other could it be, Signor?“ 
ſaid ſhe. ©& Could any body ſuſpe& you 
wicked enough to attempt an affair of gal- 
lantry with a woman of birth, who 1 is un- 
married?“ 

He agreed chat nothing could be more 


horrid than ſuch an attempt; but that 
he had offered her his hand and fortune 
in the moſt reſpectful manner, which, to 


his great ſurpriſe and vexation, ſhe had 


rejected. 


It is natural,” replied Signora Sporza, 
* that you ſhould be vexed on ſuch an oc- 


caſion; but there are ſo many inſtances of 


women refuſing men who offer to marry 


them, that I ſee no reaſon for your being 
greatly ſurpriſed,” It was with difficulty 
that Zeluco could conceal the anger which 


glowed in his breaſt at this obſervation of 


Signora Sporza; aſter a ſhort pauſe, how- 
ever, 
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ever, he ſaid, There was reaſon to fear 
that Liura had conceived a prejudice againſt 
him; and entreated of Signora Sporza, 
with whom he knew that Laura was quite 
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confidential, to adviſe him what was the 

beſt method of removing this prejudice, 

and rendering her more favourable to his 

, wiſhes. 5 PER 6 
* know of no qualities,” replied Sig- 

: nora Sporza, © by which a man has a 


t greater chance of making a . favourable 
e impreſſion on the mind of Laura, than by 
0 ſincerity, good temper, and benevolence ; 
d and were I to offer an advice, it would be, 


that you ſhould rely on theſe, and theſe 
ay only.” | 


c- Although Signora 3 pronounced 
" this with a ſerious countenance, the irony 
ry did not eſcape the obſervation of Zeluco: 
ng without ſeeming to take notice of it, he 
Ity laid it up in his memory, and thanked her 
ich for her good counſel; adding, That he 
of was ſorry to perceive that Laura ſeldom 


OW appeared when he viſited Madame de Seid- 
ver, . | = lits; 
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lits; chat probably this happened from her 


ſulf- ng that he would renew his ſuit: 
he beggeu that Signora Sporza would aſſure 
her, that he intended not to teaſe her with 
ſolicitations; but that he earneſtly wiſhed 
for the happineſs of being received by Ma- 
dame de Seidlits on the general footing of 
a friend; which he could not think was the 
caſe, when any of her family thought 
themſelves obliged to be abſent when he 


viſited her. | 
Signora Sporza was ſo pleaſed with the 


apparent reaſonableneſs and humility of 


this requeſt, that the rancour and indig- 
tion which lurked in the breaſt of him 
who made it, entirely eluded her notice. 


She promiſed to acquaint her friends with 


what he had ſaid; and the following day 


ſent Zeluco an invitation to meet them 


both at her houſe, | 

Madame de Seidlits TY with Sig- 
nora Sporza in repreſenting to Laura, 
that there was no neceſſity for her be- 


having with peculiar reſerve to Zeluco 
after 
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after the declaration he had made; and 
ſhe agreed to behave as they required» 


without arguing the point; although ſhe 
would have been infinitely better pleaſed 


to have kept herſelf ſecluded from the 
company of Zeluco. | 


Zeluco now had frequent opportunities 
of being in company with the object of 
his wiſhes. He paſſed whole evenings 
with the mother and daughter, attentively 


ſtudied the characters of both, and en- 


deavoured to adapt his behaviour, and 
every ſentiment he uttered, to what he 


thought would pleaſe them moſt; and 


notwithſtanding the reſtraint to which this 


obliged him to ſubmit, he had, on the 
whole, a ſenſation in their company more 


agreeable than in any other ſociety how- 


ever jovial or voluptuous. And had not 
his own character been intrinſically vi- 
cious, the continuation of the ſelf-com- 


mand he was thus obliged to aſſume, 
and the efforts he made to pleaſe, might, 
| T4 perhaps, 
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perhaps, have effected a favourable change 


in his own diſpoſition. For nothing is 


more powerful in alluring the heart of 
man to virtue, than the ſociety of ami- 
able, accompliſhed, and virtuous women. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


—— — Novas artes, nova pectore 0 


Coneilia.— | Vige. 


JT was 3 remarked, that a portion 
of vanity formed part of the character 
of Madame de Seidlits, and ſometimes ob- 


ſcured the luſtre of her beſt qualities; 


ſhe was apt too frequently in converſation 
to introduce the names of perſons of very 
high rank, with whom her huſband had 


been intimate in Germany, and who had 


occaſionally viſited her when ſhe reſided 
in that country. She paid a minute atten- 


tion to the ornaments of her perſon, and 


ſometimes adopted a ſtyle of dreſs which 
ſuited her better at an earlier period of. her 
life. Having been diſtinguiſhed for beauty 
in her youth, of which there were ſome 
remains, ſhe ſeemed more pleaſed with the 

= ſhare 
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ſhare which ſhe till retained, than ſenſible 


that far the larger portion was fled. This 
error in calculation many women fall into 


who. have not the good qualities of Ma- 
dame de Seidlits to compenſate it; for her 
general deportment was genteel and ele- 


gant, her temper cheerful and complacent, 
her diſpoſition benevolent and generous. 


In Laura Zeluco obſerved a depth of ; 
reflection and ſolidity of - underſtanding, 
which he thought incompatible with her 


ſex, and is very uncommon at her age. 
This was joined to an elegant ſimplicity of 
manner, and a total want of affeQation, 


_ equally uncommon ; ever ready to remark, 
and fond of diſplaying, the accompliſh- 


ments of others, ſhe ſeemed inſenſible of 
thoſe with which ſhe herſelf was ſo emi- 


. . nently adorned. 


No daughter ever had a ſtronger ſenſe 


than Laura of what ſhe owed to her mother; 


the affectionate care and ſolicitude with 


| which Madame” de Seidlits had watched 


over her infancy, and the unceaſing atten- 
| tion 


thi 
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tion ſhe dee e her -Chrongh: e 


were, in the mind of this young lady, 
obligations never to be repaid; and inde- 


| pendent of all ſenſe of obligation or filial 


duty, ſhe had a high eſteem for her mo- 
ther's perſonal qualities. Neither gratitude 
nor eſteem, however, prevented her ſeeing 
the weakneſſes above enumerated; her 
clearneſs of ſight was to her, in this parti- 
cular, a ſource of uneaſineſs: and if ſhe 


ſuſpected any other perſon of being equally 


clear- ſighted, ſhe could not help feeling a 


temporary diſlike to that perſon. As often 


as any of the little failings above enume- 
rated began to make their appearance, ſhe 
endeavoured, with all the addreſs in her 
power, to turn away the attention of the 
company, and with theirs, ſhe would have 
been glad had it been in her power to * 


turned away her own. 


But it was her happineſs to reflect upon, 
and her delight to diſplay, every graceful 
and good quality that belonged to her mo- 
ther. Eaſy even to indifference about the 

. 3 common 
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common forms of reſpect when they re- 
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garded herſelf, ſhe had a jealous ſenſibi- 
lity of the ſmalleſt neglect or want of at- 


tention to her mother. 


Zieluco temarked this peculiarity in the 
character of Laura; he ſaw that the com- 
pliments he ſometimes ventured to pay to 
herſelf were always heard with indifference, 
and ſometimes with diſguſt, while every 


: Juſt and well-founded compliment paid to 
| her mother ſeemed to give pleaſure to the 


daughter; declining, therefore, the beaten 
road of inſinuation, he tried to gain acceſs 
to the heart of the one by the praiſes he 


beſtowed on the other. 


It behoved bias, however, to be on his 
guard, in what manner, and on what occa- 
ſion, he riſked his compliments; it was 
neceſſary that they ſhould ſeem at once 
juſt and 9-propos, He once miſtook his 


aim ſo far as to compliment Madame de 


Seidlits for a quality ſhe certainly did not 
poſſeſs, and was inſtantly warned of his 
| error 


eſt 


luc 
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error by ſuch a glance of indignation from 
the expreſſive eye of Laura, as prevented 
his ever repeating it. 65 1 

But as often as, on proper occaſions, he 
remarked with juſtice and delicacy on the 
good and amiable qualities that really belong- 
ed to Madame de Seidlits, which he fre- 
quently did with equal penetration and ad- 
dreſs, it was evident that Laura liſtened 
with looks of more complacency than ſhe 
ever diſplayed when he ſpoke on any other 
ſubject, He acquired by ſtudy and uſe 
ſuch a maſterly manner of dwelling on this 
favourite theme, that Laura's averſion be- 
gan to diminiſh; and ſhe could not help 
feeling ſentiments of | approbation and 
good-will to the perſon who furniſhed her 


with ſo ſweet a ſource of enjoyment. 


This alteration in the ſentiments of 
Laura was obſerved with more pleaſure by 
her mother than by Signora Sporza, whoſe 
eſteem for Laura and her diſlike of Ze- 
luco had increaſed. with her acquaintance 
with both. Her diſlike of the latter, how- 

= Wy | ever 


„„ 


ever, did not proceed entirely from her 
on penetration; ſhe had received ſuch an 


account of him from a female correſſ pondent 
at Palermo, as confirmed and greatly aug- 
mented her original bad opinion, and made 
her averſe to the idea of his ever becoming 
the huſband of her young friend, notwith- 
ſtanding the temptation in point of fortune 
for ſuch an alliance. But being convinced 


that her mentioning her ſentiments on this 


ſubject to the mother or daughter, would 
prevent their ever again having any con- 
nexion with Zeluco, ſhe therefore was 
ſilent; at the ſame time determined, if it 
ſhould be neceſſary, to ſpeak in ſufficient 
time. | 

But although Signora Sporza concealed 
from Madame de Seidlits and her daughter 
the opinion ſhe had of Zeluco, her real 
ſentiments were detected by the jealous 
and penetrating eyes of the man himſelf, 
There is perhaps no ſentiment which it is 
ſo difficult to conceal from the perſon who 


is the object of it, as violent hatred; a mo- 


14 5 | derate 
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derate adept in the art of diſſimulation may 
impoſe on thoſe for whom he feels no 
eſteem, or whom he even holds in con- 
tempt; and, if he has an intereſt in it, 
may perſuade them that he has a high re- 
ſpect or even veneration for them: and 
this, in ſome meaſure, accounts for ſo 
many people of the higheſt rank being 


ignorant of the true rate at which they are 
eſtimated. For the indications of contempt 


are eaſily reſtrained, and thoſe of admira- 
tion as eaſily aſſumed ; but it requires the 


powers of a finiſhed hypocrite to hide ha- 


tred or averſion. Such ſtrong feelings it 1s 


difficult to control, and prevent their diſ- 


covering themſelves by ſome involuntary 
appearance in the countenance or manner. 
It is not ſurpriſing, therefore, that Zeluco 


became fully convinced that Signora Sporza 


had a very unfavourable opinion of him, 
and was averſe to his ever ſucceeding with 


Laura. The rancour which gathered in his 
breaſt on this diſcovery, was of the moſt 


deadly 


” 
1 
i 
* 
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deadly kind; but he endeavoured to hide 


it till he ſhould find a proper occaſion 
of giving it vent; and being, notwith- 
ſtanding her ſex, a better diſſembler than 


Signora Sporza, he for a long time ſuc- 


ceeded. 
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Full o oft E holy fin 60 our r ground was ; trod, 

Of clerks good plenty here you mote eſpy. 

A little, round, fat; oily man of Gd. 

Was one I chiefly mark*d among the fry: 

He had a roguiſh twinkle in his eye, 

And ſhone all glittering with ungodly dew, 

If a tight damſel chaunc'd to trippen by; 

Which when obſerv'd, he ſhrunk into his mew, 

And ſtraight would recolleR his piety anew, 
THomso0N, 


ALTHOUGH Zeluco perceived with 
pleaſure the change which had taken 
place in Laura's behaviour to him, he did 
not chuſe to rely entirely on his own ad- 
dreſs ; but as he now believed, that he had 
no aid to expect from Signora Sporza, he 
reſolved to ſeek other allies, and even at- 
tempted to draw them from the church it- 
ſelf, a quarter in which one would think 
he had little intereſt. | 
Father Mulo was an eccleſiaſtic, more | 
remarkable for the rigidity of his manners | 
Volt. N and | 1 
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and opinions, than the depth of his intel- 
| lects.— Father Pedro was a moak of a dif- 


ferent order, indulgent in his diſpoſition, 
agreeable in converſation, naturally ſhrewd, 
and what piety he poſleſſed was far from 
being of a moroſe kind. He had adopted 


the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion from neceſſity 
not inclination, and he endeavoured to 
aſſume an air of gravity and ſelf-denial, 


which was equally diſcordant to the turn of 
his mind, the rotundity of his perſon, and 
to his roly complexion, all of which an- 
nounced him Epicuri de grege porcus. The 
warmth of Father Pedro's conſtitution had 
formerly drawn him into ſome ſerapes from 
which it required all his addreſs to diſen- 
gage himſelf, and rendered him exceeding- 
ly cautious ever after. He had behaved with 


- peculiar circumſpection ever ſince he had 


been at Naples; and being a man of more 


. underſtanding than moſt of his brethren, 


he was choſen by Signora Sporza as her 
father confeſſor, and through her recom- 


mendation he now acted in the fame capa- 


city 


city to her two friends, in preference to 
Father Mulo, who was their relation. In 


a ſhort time, Father Pedro, whoſe manners 
were gentle and infinuating, gained the 
entire confidence of Madame de Seidlits, 
and was rather well thought of by her 
daughter. Father Mulo was by no means 
pleaſed with the choice his relations had 
made, yet as they behaved to him in all 
other reſpects with muck deference and at- 


tention, no open breach took place between 


the Father and any of them on this ac- 


count. 


Zeluco having informed himſelf of the 
character of thoſe two monks, and know-' 


ing their connection with Madame de Seid- 


lits, he thought it might be of importance 
to gain them to his intereſt. | | 

He began with Father Pedro; whoſe 
favour he erideavoured to acquire by all 
the addreſs and powers of infinuation he 
was maſter of, ſetting out by chuſing him 
for his ghoſtly Father, and to the gentle 
nn which he enjoined for the venial 
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faults which Zeluco thought it expedient to 


confeſs; he frequently impoſed upon him- 


ſelf a mulct in money, which he delivered 


into the hands of the Father, to be applied 

to whatever pious uſe he thought proper. 
This behaviour on the part of Zeluco 

gave great ſatisfaction to Father Pedro, 


who not only received his viſits with plea- 


ſure at his convent, but more frequently 


| waited upon him at Zeluco's houſe. 
Alter a pretty free repaſt, during which 


the Father diſplayed much good humour 


and jovialneſs, Zeluco ſeizing what he 


thought a lucky moment, informed him of 
his paſſion for Laura. | 

This ghoſtly Father affuredly had never 
imagined, that the ſudden veneration which 
Zeluco profeſſed for him, proceeded either 
from an admiration of his character or 
countenance on the contrary, he had all 


along ſuſpected its real ſource. He was 


not a man of very great delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, and certainly was not troubled with 


prejudices of a ſuperſtitious nature; yet 
there 


in 
lox 


there were occaſions on which he thought 


it expedient to affect as much terror for the 


horns of Satan as his brother Mulo was 


really impreſſed with. Zeluco had no 
ſooner mentioned his paſſion for Laura, 
than the Monk ſtarted as if a culverin had 


_ unexpectedly exploded at his ear, diſplay- 
ing as much aſtoniſhment and horror in his 


countenance, as if the devil had appeared 
before him in full uniform, with his cloven 


feet, longeſt tail, and largeſt pair of borns. 


What is the matter with you, my good 
Father?” ſaid Zelueo; * do You' perceive 
any thing unnatural or' extraordinary in 
my defiring to be united in ' holy wed- 
lock with a virtuous and. beautiful young 
lady 7+ e DD! 

The Father, although he had long per- 


ceived Zeluco's fondneſs for Laura, had 
never heard of his propoſing marriage to 
her, nor had he any idea that ſuch was his 


intention. When Zeluco mentioned his 
love, the Father took it for granted that 
he was about to requeſt his aid on a differ- 
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ent ſyſtem ; but finding. that he really in- 


tended marriage, the Monk began to ima- 


gine that he had played off his pantomime 
a little inadvertently, and was at a loſs how 
to give a plauſible account of his own af- 
fected ſurpriſe; he endeavoured to colour 
it, however, as well as he could, by ſaying, 


That as his buſineſs with Zeluco was of a 
ſpiritual nature, he could not help being 
very much ſurpriſed at the mention of a 


thing ſo different from what he was ac- 
cuſtomed to have any concern in. 


« I do humbly hope, my worthy "I 


ther,” ſaid Zeluco, © that you will think 
you have a natural concern in this, as [ 
can aſſure you my happineſs not only in 
this world, but very poſſibly in the next, 
depends on my being able to prevail on 
this young lady to accept of my hand; for 


my heart is ſo fixed upon her, that I do 
not know what deſperate meaſures I may 


be drove to if ſhe continues pbitigatgly. to 
refulo me.“ | 
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The Monk ſeemed to ſoften by degrees; 


Zeluco giving him a full account of the 


propoſals he had made, the ſettlements he 


had offered, Laura's unaccountable ob- 
ſtinacy; and concluded by informing the 
Monk, that he had laid apart a ſum of 
money which, in caſe of ſucceſs in his 


| honourable propoſals, he would requeſt 


the Father to accept, and appropriate to 
whatever pious or uſeful purpoſe he thought 
moſt expedient ; but on this expreſs con- 


dition, that it ſhould remain an everlaſting 


ſecret to all the reſt of the world; becauſe,” 
added he, © an oſtentatious diſplay of ſuch 
donations deſtroys, in my opinion, any 
little merit there may be in making them.” 

The Father agreed to this laſt condition 
with fome ſeeming difficulty, praiſed Ze- 
luco's modeſty and charitable diſpoſition; 
and finally aſſured him of all the aſſiſtance 


in his power. In the firſt place,” ſaid 


he, „I will uſe my influence out of friend- 
ſhip to you : ſecondly, From the regard I 
have for Madame de Seidlits, and the 
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young lady herſelf, who 0 perverſely op- 
poſes her own happineſs; and laſtly, and 
above all, I will uſe my intereſt in your 


favour for the ſake of religion and the 


Poor, as both muſt be benefited; by the 


ſucceſs of your honourable views.“ 


This Eccleſiaſtic, partly from e 


and partly from prudence, would have re- 
| jected a bribe to aſſiſt in any project which 
he thought wicked Or unlawful, but he 
had no ſcruple in allowing himſelf to be 


well rewarded for doing what he approved, 


| and would, of himſelf, have been happy 


to promote without any bribe at all, 
Indeed he had no notion that Madame 

de Seidlits, or her daughter, had a ſerious 

intention of ſtanding out againſt a match 


which he thought ſo advantageous for both. 


He imputed their refuſal to affectation, 
caprice, or a deſire of indulging a few fe- 


minine airs; and he had a weaker opinion 


of Zeluco's underſtanding, on account of 
his being in this manner the dupe of a 
little female vanity. 


And 


0 
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And fo impatient was he, that the poor 
ſhould reap the fruits of Zeluco's pro- 
miſed liberality, that the firſt time he 
found Madame de Seidli:s alone, he ex- 
preſſed much furpriſe that ſhe had never 


told him of Zeluco's addreſſes to her 


daughter. | 
Madame de Seidlits replied, That 

after Laura had given her negative, ſhe 
thought it beſt not to mention a ſubje& 
which might be diſagreeable to Signor 
Zeluco, and was ſo foreign to thoſe in 
which the Father was uſually employed. 

« It is true,” replied Pedro, , I am 
principally intereſted in your ſpiritual con- 


cerns, but by no means indifferent to the 


temporal welfare of your family.” 
Madame de Seidlits then informed him 


of all the particulars. | 


I have ſuch an opinion of Signora 
Laura's filial duty and affection,“ ſaid 
Pedro, © that I am convinced, if you were 
to preſs this matter earneſtly upon her, ſhe 
would conſent.” 
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It is not impoſſible but ſhe might,” 
ſaid Madame de Seidlits, . for which rea- 
ſon I ſhall be particularly careful not to 
preſs her.” 2 

Father Pedro expreſſed aſtoniſhment at 
her taking ſo little concern in an affair of 


\ 


ſuch importance to her daughter's happi- 


neſs. | 

It is becauſe it is of ſo much import- 
ance to her happineſs that I leave it to her 
own judgment,” ſaid Madame de Seidlits ; 
„Laura is endowed with prudence and 
good ſenſe, and ſhe is certainly the beſt 
Judge of her own feelings ; if Zeluco ever 


becomes more agreeable to her, importuni- 


ty would be ſuperfluous; and if he does 
not, it would be cruel: beſides, I have 
given her my word never to urge her on 
the ſubject, and I will aſſuredly adhere to 


my engagement.” 


1 
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For he a rope of ſand could twiſt, 
As tough as learned Sorboniſt, 
And weave ſine cobwebs, fit for ſcull 
That's empty when the moon is full; 
Buch as take lodgings in a head | 
. | That's to be let unfurniſhed. - _ BuTLEn; 


HE Father was prevented from reply, 

by Laura's entering the room with 
Father Mulo. Before any account is 
given of the converſation which this vene- 


rable man introduced, it is neceſſary to 


throw a retroſpective glance on incidents 
which occurred long before; from this an 
idea may be farmed of the characters of 
Colonel Seidlits, and others, connected 
with our purpoſe. W | 
Without recapitulating the cireumſtances 
by which the Colonel and his lady became 
firſt acquainted, it is ſufficient to obſerve, 


that their marriage took place before the 


Father 
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Father knew any thing of the matter; but 


he expreſſed infinite concern, and probably 
felt ſome, on hearing that his relation was 


the wife of a heretic. When ſhe went 
with her huſband to Germany, the zealous 


Father continued from time to time to re- 
mind her in his letters, of the dangers ſhe 


incurred in a land of hereſy, and furniſh- 


ed her with the beſt arguments he had at 
his diſpoſal, to enable her to adhere to the 


religion in which ſhe was bred, ſtimulating 
her at the ſame time to attempt the conver- 
ſion of her huſband, by which ſhe would 
acquire immortal glory, effect her huſ- 
band's ſalvation, and ſecure to herſelf the 


comfort of his company both 1 in this life 
and that which is to come. 


— The Father being infinitely delighted 
with both the ſtyle and arguments of thoſe 
letters, he could not deny himſelf the gra- 


tification of ſhewing copies of them 'to 


| ſeveral of his acquaintance, and as the in- 
tention of ſhewing them could not be 


mins ken, his acquaintance in general were 
good- 


0 - 
good-natured enough to praiſe them to the 


| Monk's contentment ; one old maiden aunt 


of Madame de Seidlits's, however, whoſe 
zeal for religion and hatred to heretics 


increaſed with her years, ſeemed to a- 


prove. of the correſpondence leſs than any 
other perſon to whoſe inſpection he had 
ſubmitted it, When Father Mulo hinted 
this to her, ſhe told him, that ſhe was ſo 
provoked at the odious heretic - who had 


' ſeduced her niece, that it was not in her 


power to with in earneſt for his converſion, 


for ſhe could not bear even to hear his 


name mentioned, and ſhe was certain ſhe 
ſhould faint at the ſight of him whenever 
ſhe met him, were it even in Heaven. 

But the Father had too much ardour for 


: making converts, to follow the ſuggeſtions 


of this virgin; he therefore continued to 
tranſmit ſuch morſels of eloquence as, in 
his opinion, could not fail to operate the 


converſiòn of Colonel Seidlits. 


But the reverend Father's zeal being far 
more perſpicuous than his arguments, Ma- 
dame 


26 e 
dame de Seidlits never thought proper to 


communicate them to her huſband ; while 


he, on his part, left his lady, without 


moleſtation, in the full enjoyment of her 


religious opinions, and at perfect liberty 
to worſhip God in the manner which her 


conſcience approved. This he had promiſed 


when he married her, and he would have 
thought it inconſiſtent with honour to have 
tried to bring her over to his own perſua- 
ſion, even although he had been certain of 
ſucceeding. The Colonel has been blamed 


for this by many zealous Proteſtants ; we 


do not mean to approve or cenſure his eon- 
duct in this particular, but only mention 


the fact, leaving it to better judges to de- 


cide whether he was blame-worthy or not. 


Madame: de Seidlits herfelf, who was 


pleaſed with all her huſband's behaviour to 
her, was peculiarly delighted with what 
ſhe called his delicacy in this point; and 
when Father Mulo inſiſted peremptorily, 
in one of his letters, on knowing whether 


ſhe had ever made any attempt to convert 


I = her 
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her buibend, or had ſhewn him the forci- 
ble reaſoning contained in his letters to 
her ; ſhe was obliged to acknowledge that 
ſhe had done neither, and gave for her 
reaſon, that her huſband having left her at 


liberty on the ſubjed of einn ſhe 


thought it would be'a bad 3 in her 
to teaſe him. 

Father Mulo, in ber, endeavoured 
to demonſtrate the weakneſs of that argu- 
ment. It is not neceſſary to tranſcribe the 
whole of the Father's letter, the follow- 
ing paragraph will, in all 3 
thought ſufheient : 

„It was natural enough in you, my 
dear Madam, to apprehend that your own 
arguments would be too feeble to convince 


your huſband; but it is ſurpriſing that you 


do not perceive, that thoſe I provided you 

with are of a very different nature; in- 
deed, they are ſuch as ſeldom fail to per- 
ſuade even the weakeſt minds. From this 
you may judge what impreſſion they 
would make on a perſon of ſuch good 


ſenſe | 
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be. | | 
« You ſay, that it would be improper 
in you to teaſe him, becauſe he never at- 
tempts to diſturb you, nor allows any other 
perſon to trouble you on the ſubject of re- 
ligion: but you do not diſtinguiſh, my 
dear Madam, the great difference between 
the two caſes. For your huſband, indeed, 
to make any attempt, or to allow any to 
be made by others, for the purpoſe of ſe- 
ducing you from your religion to his, 
would not only be improper, but alſo 
highly criminal, and for this very ſuffici- 
ent reaſon; becauſe it is criminal to draw 
any perſon whatever from truth to falſehood. 
But for you to labour, without ceaſing, to 


prevail on your deluded huſband, to ab- 


jure his own faith and adopt yours, is in 
the higheſt degree meritorious ; becauſe it 


is highly meritorious to lead any perſon what- 


ever, and far more a beloved huſband, from 
falſehood to truth, or from darkneſs to light. 


« After 


ſenſe as you deſcribe your huſband to 
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« After having cleared up this point, 

I have only juſt to hint, that inſtead of 
reaſoning upon what I inform you it is 
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your duty to do; your ſafeſt courſe, my 4 
deareſt couſin, will, for the future, be to | 
perform it implicitly, for reaſoning is by bi 
no means what you ſhine in: and, al- il 


though you are generally allowed to be 
endowed with very good common ſenſe, 
and ſufficient underſtanding to conduct 
common affairs; take my word for it, 


your immortal ſoul is of too much conſe- 

quence to be entruſted in your own hands. 
This remonſtrance had not the effect : 
which, in Father Mulo's opinion, ſuch 
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forcible reaſoning and ſuch rational re- 
queſts ought to have produced. What 
contributed, perhaps, to render Madame 
de Seidlits the more unwilling to touch 
on ſuch ſubjects, was an incident of which 
ſhe was informed about the very time when | 
we Monk was urging her ſo earneſtly. * 
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No ſooner could a hint appear, 

But up he ſtarted to picqueer, 

And made the ſtouteſt yield to mercy, 

When he engaged in controverſy, 

Not by the force of carnal reaſon, | 
But indefatigable teazing. _ BurTLER, 


Young Proteſtant clergyman, a diſtant 
relation of Colonel de Seidlits, came 
about this time to Berlin. He had applied 
himſelf with ardour to the ſtudy of contro- 


verſy. He was diſtinguiſhed by his won- 


derful faculty of creating diſputes where 
they were leaſt expected, and by his in- 
vincible courage in maintaining them when 


begun: he often aſſerted, and with truth, 


that he had never yielded an argument in 
his life. He was greatly admired for the 
flow of his pulpit eloquence, and the force 


ol his reaſoning, by all who were previ- | 
E : _ ouſly 


ouſly of his own opinion. The longer 
this happy Eccleſiaſtic lived, he ſeemed to 
be the more confirmed in the favourable 


| impreſſion which, from his boyiſh years, 


he entertained of his own talents, and in 
his contempt for thoſe of others; and be- 
came at length ſo powerful in ſelf-con- 
ceit, that he would, without heſitation, 
have engaged a whole conclave of his ad- 


verſaries, being convinced not only that 


he could overturn all their arguments, but 
that the prejudices of education, the con- 
ſiderations of intereſt, and the allurements 


of ambition, muſt all yield to the irreſiſti- 


ble ſtrength of his demonſtration. 

This gentleman was ſometimes invited 
to dinner by Colonel Seidlits, and was 
made welcome by his lady as often as ſhe 


ſlaw company in the evening. 

In return for thoſe civilities, he thought 

it incumbent on him to point out to her 

the abſurdities of the Popiſh religion, as 

preparatory to her converſion to Calviniſm, 

With this view he was apt to introduce 
Aa? gqueſtions 
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queſtions of a controverſial nature, and at 
one time threw out a ſneer at the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation in the prefence of 


Madame de Seidlits. 


This was repeated by one of the com- | 
pany to Colonel Seidlits, who, the next 


time he ſaw the clergyman alone, ſaid to 
him mildly, © I am not certain, my good 
Sir, whether I ever informed you that my 
_ wife is of the Roman Catholic church,” 


% You never informed me,” replied the 


other; © but it is long fince I knew that 
Madame de Seidlits had that misfortune.” 
* You may, if you pleaſe, leave her 


misfortunes to thoſe who are more natu- 


rally concerned in them,” ſaid the Colonel; 
& but ſince you knew of what I was in 
hopes you had been ignorant, I own I am 
ſurpriſed that you could ſpeak of one of 
the articles of her faith in the manner you 
did, in her preſence.” | 

01 recolle& what you allude to,” faid 
the clergyman ; “ but really the article in 


mat is ſo abſurd and incomprehenfible, 
that 
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that it is impoſſible to mention it otherwiſe 


than in terms of deriſion.“ 


“ Pray,” replied the Colonel, © do you 
believe in all the doctrines to be found in 
the public creeds and formularies of our 
own church.” | 55 
That J do,” replied the Divine; and 
would die at the ſtake, were it neceſſary, 
avowing them.” 5 

% Then I hope you have a better rea- 
ſon for thinking tranſubſtantiation ab- 
ſurd, than merely its being incomprehen- 
lible ?” ES): 

There is no article in any of the 
Proteſtant creeds /o incomprehenſible as 
that you mention,” replied the Divine. 

« I did not know there were degrees in 
incomprehenſibility, ſaid the Colonel; © if 


there is any propoſition which I am quite 


unable to comprehend, it will be difficult 


to ſtate another which I can comprehend _ 

leſs.” 
I will undertake to make you compre- 
hend diſtinctly every article of the creeds 
A a 3 you 
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pou allude to, ſaid the Dipine, with _ 


undaunted air. | 

Rather than impoſe ſuch a taſk upon 
you,” faid the Colonel, © allow me to con- 
tinue to believe them without fully compre- 
hending them.“ | 

„Well, Colonel, you will do as you 
pleaſe, but ſurely it would afford you 
great ſatisfaQtion if your lady could be pre- 


vailed on to embrace the ſame religion that 


you profeſs. 


No; I cannot ſay it would,” replied 


the Colonel, coldly. 


Good God! that ſeems very unac- 


countable; will you be ſo good as to tell 
me your reaſon,“ ſaid the other. | 

** Becauſe the thing cannot happen, Sir, 
without either my changing my religion, and 
I intend no ſuch thing, or by my endea- 
vouring to perſuade my wife to change her's, 
which I have ſolemnly promiſed never to do: 


beſides, I am certain that Madame de Seid- 


lits is an amiable woman, and a moſt excel- 


lent wiſe, with the religion ſhe proſeſſes; and 
there 
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there is no knowing what alteration a 
change of ſentiments might make.” | 

% What alteration, but a favourable one, 


can accrue from renouncing one of the 
worſt religions in the world for the beſt ?” 


„ As to which is the worſt, and which 
the beſt,” ſaid Seidlits, the world is much 
divided.” | i. 

* The Proteſtant religion is gaining 
ground every day,” ſaid the Clergyman; 
and there is reaſon to hope, that in a 
ſhort time there will be more Proteſtants 
in the world than Papiſts.” 

„That to be ſure is very comfortable 
news, ſaid the Colonel; “ but it can have 
no great weight in the preſent argument; 
becauſe, ever ſince the beginning of the 
world, there has been greater numbers de- 
voted to falſe religions than to the true; 
ind even now, if the queſtion were to be 
decided by a plurality of voices, the reli- 
gion of Mahomet might perhaps carry the 
palm both from the Proteſtant and Roman 
Cath. 
| A a 4 . « Rut 
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„% But you yourſelf are a, Proteſtant ;— 
vou at leaſt prefer the Proteſtant form of 4 
worſhip to all others, ſaid the Clergy- 


man. 
« I certainly ** no other form of 
worſhip to the Proteſtant,” replied the { 
Colonel. £ 
ben I ok be glad to know,” ſaid a 
the Clergyman, with a triumphant air, t 
te her gfore you prefer no other? the ſame Fn 
arguments which convinced you might c 
convince your lady? | * 

« No,” ſaid the Colonel; “ that they 
a 3 8 
„% Why ſo?” ſaid the Clergyman. By DEI 
what powerful arguments were you per- * 
ſuaded to adhere to the Proliant reli- * 
gion ?” —_ 
| 1 this powerful argument,” replied Lg 
| the Colonel, © that I was born in Berlin, ſp 
and bred at Koningſberg. ir 
„% That anſwer ſmells of infidelity, 1 
Colonel, and implies that you conſider re- * 


ligion . as an * of geography, 
| and 
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and of little or no importance in the world,” 


ſaid the Clergyman. 


« It implies more than I intended then,” 
replied Seidlits, for although I do think 
thatnine hundred and ninety-nine in a thou- 
ſand of mankind are determined in the reli- 


gion they profeſs by the place of their birth 


and education; I do not infer from thence, 
that religion is of no importance : on the 


contrary, I am convinced, that thoſe who 
cheriſh religion, perform the relative duties 


of life in the moſt conſcientious manner.” 
“ So you put all religions on the ſame 


footing?” ſaid the Clergyman. 


By no means,“ anſwered Seidlits; I 


know indeed of no religion which does not 
inculcate morality ; but' as I have not had 


any opportunity of obſerving the influence 
of other religions on men's conduct, I 


ſpeak of the Chriſtian religion only; — which, 
if I am not miſtaken, contributes greatly 
to render mankind better and happier even 
in this life.“ | 


% You 
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e You ſpeak of the reformed religion, 1 
preſume, ſaid the Clergyman; * for as 
to the abſurd tenets of the Roman Catholic 
creed, it is impoſſible for you, or any man 
of ſenſe, to reſpect them.“ | 

| & ſpeak not of the creeds which, ſince 
the Chriſtian zra, have been compoſed by 
the fathers of either church,” replied the 
Colonel; © I have not leiſure, perhaps not 
underſtanding ſufficient to weigh or com- 


pare them with due preciſion, My obſer- 


vation regards only the precepts given, and 
the example ſet, by the Author of Chriſti- 


anity himſelf, and in which both churches 
are agreed. The good effect which a due 


impreſſion of thoſe divine precepts has 
upon the mind ſeems, I confeſs, very evi- 
dent to me, whether the individuals on 
which it operates are Roman Catholics or 
Proteſtants,” | 5 

„That you, by accident, have met with 
Roman Catholics who were reckoned good 
moral men, I ſhall not diſpute,“ ſaid the 


Miniſter ; „but that any part of their 


5 good- 
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goodneſs proceeded from their religion, is 
what I can never admit,” 

« Why not?“ ſaid the Colonel; * the 
moral precepts of both religions are the 
ſame.“ 

1 ſpirit of thoſe who profeſs thats 
are very different, however, reſumed the 
Miniſter. * When did the Proteſtants diſ- 
play the ſame ſpirit of perſecution that the 
Papiſts have ſo often done?“ 


Let us remember,” replied Seidlits, 
ee that the church of Rome was eſtabliſhed 
in power when the firſt reformers began to 
attack its doctrines that an attack on its 
doctrines endangered the power and riches | 
of its clergy. That it is natural for man- 
kind, when they have long been in poſſeſ- 
ſion of power and wealth, to be exceed- 
ingly unwilling to relinquiſh them; and 
the clergy do not form an exception to this 
general rule: they, as well as others, are apt 
to be extremely angry with thoſe who at- 
tempt to diſpoſſeſs them; beſides, let us recol- 
lect, that all eſtabliſhed governments think 
they 
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they have a right to uſe ſeverities againſt 


revolting ſubjects, whatever good grounds 


thoſe ſubjects have had for revolting, — 


and 
« But remember, interrupted the 


Clergyman,” the perfidy and cruelty diſ- 


played by the Roman Catholics in the 


maſſacre of St. Bartholemy—think of the 
ſhocking reign of the gloomy bigotted 


Philip, and the enormities of his unrelent- 
ing general the Duke of Alva.” 

« ] do think of them with horror,” ſaid 
the Colonel, © and I have no mind to pal- 
liate ſuch dreadful inſtances of human 
wickedneſs and deluſion. I only meant to 
hint, that thoſe ought not to have credit 
for not diſplaying the ſame ſpirit who were 
not in poſſeſſion of the ſame power. I am 


willing to believe, however, that with 


equal power they would not have commit- 


ted equal exceſſes. Though I am ſorry to 


ſay, that inſtances might be mentioned, 
which create a ſuſpicion that more power 


would have perverted the ſpirit of ſome of 
— | | the 
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* 
the moſt diſtin guiſhed reformers, and might 
poſſibly have the ſame effect on their ſuc- 
ceſſors. It is therefore fortunate for the 


clergy of Holland, Switzerland, ſome 


parts of Germany, and other countries in 


Europe, that there is little danger of their 
degenerating from that cauſe,” 


« I doubt much, whether that is a for- 
tunate ' circumſtance,” replied the Clergy- 
man; © for although riches, power, and 


| pomp have a miſchievous effect when pro- 


ſtituted to the unworthy, yet they are 
ſuitable to the character we bear of the 
ambaſſadors of Heaven, and might give 
more weight to our admonitions.” 

6 Power and wealth are the great cor- 


rupters of the human heart,“ ſaid Seidlits, 
and might ſpread their baneful influence 


even to the ambaſſadors themſelves; in 
which event, in lieu of that ſpirit of tolera- 
tion, benevolence, and humility, which 


diſtinguiſhes them at preſent; a great ac- 


ceſſion of power and riches might gradu- 
ally inſpire them with pride and ambition, 
| W ns 


„ 
and render them at laſt little, better than ſo 
many cardinals and popes.” 


«© Never, never,” cried the Clergyman; 


ce the ſpirit of Proteſtantiſm is too averſe to 


any. ſuch alteration.” | 

ae The ſpirit of human nature, W 
has a mighty tendency that e ſaid 
Seidlits. | | 


„Learning and deep reflexion correct 


the depraved tendencies of our nature,” re- 
ſumed the Eccleſiaſtic, . and leave the 
mind equally free from the degrading ab- 
ſurdities of ee ene and the impious 
ſophiſtry of ſcepticiſm.” 

That is a late of mind devoutly to be 
wiſhed,” ſaid Seidlits. 


& Is it not?“ cried the Parſon with ex- 
ultation; “you yourſelf allow that 9 
tion is degrading to che mind of man,“ 


/ 


continued he. | | | 

* I do,” replied the Colonel; « and the 
more readily, as I never ſaid it was other- 
wiſe,” | 
- Well, 


eo. 


40 Well, 1 will now prove to you; that 


| ſcepticiſm is as uncomfortable as the other 
is degrading: I hope you have no preſſing 


L 


continued the Parſon, 
« becauſe, to put the ſubject in a clear light, 
it will be neceſſary to divide it into three 


buſineſs at preſent, 


heads, and then ſubdivide each of theſe 1 into 
four principal branches. 


« To begin then with the firſt and moſt 
important of thoſe three heads. 

% Any degree of doubt or uncertainty, 
particularly on matters of high importance, 


has been conſidered in all ages as irkſome, 
99 


and 

« I aſk pardon for interrupting you,” 
ſaid the Colonel; © it is only to know 
whether you mean to prove, that to a well- 
diſpoſed mind a ſtate of certainty is more 
agreeable than any degree of doubt on re- 
ligious ſubjeQts ?”? 19 

“That 1s preciſely what I am colng to 


demonſtrate,” reſumed the Parſon. 


„ will fave you the trouble,” ſaid Seid- 


_ ts, “ for there is nothing of which I am 
more firmly convinced.” 


«1p 
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« Ts it not aſtoniſhing then,” ſaid the 


| other, that ſo many ſhould be ſo fooliſh 


as to perſevere in a ſtate of uncomfortable 


doubt? 


Very aſtoniſhing a ” ſaid the 
Colonel; © eſpecially as it is in every body's 
power to believe whatever will afford them 


moſt comfort.” 


*] perceive,” ſaid the Parſon, © you 
have peruſed my treatiſe _—_ the faculty 
of believing.” 

The Colonel nodded. 

ce I there clearly prove, that the Roman 


Catholics have too much faith, and ſome 
ſes of the Proteſtants too little; and then 


carefully point out the golden medium 


which mankind ought to adhere to.” 

« It is very fortunate for mankind,” 
ſaid the Colonel, * that 3% know it,” 

ce It is ſo,” reſumed the Parſon ; ( for 
of this happy medium it may be ſaid, more 


emphatically than of any thing elle, mo” 


malum eſt,” 


by 


. 
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« If Jam not miſtaken,” ſaid Seidlits, 
es an anſwer to your work was publiſhed 


by a certain French Abbe, who, according 
to the cuſtom of his countrymen, ſeemed 


very fond of jeſting.” | 

« That was a moſt abominable, and a 
moſt provoking performance,” cried the 
Parſon with great vehemence ; © but jeſts 
are no arguments, Colonel.“ 

„ No; nor arguments are. no jeſts,” 


ſaid Seidlits ; © yet this provoking Abbe 
endeavoured to make a jeſt of all your ar- 


guments.“ 

« There will be no jeſting in Hell, how- 
ever,” ſaid the Parſon, with a vengeful 
aſpe&t. 

True,“ ſaid the Colonel ; © when you 
have once got him there, the laugh will be 
on your fide—” b 

« But pray, Colonel,” reſumed the 


Miniſter, * do you imagine that your lady 


has ever read my book.” 
« ] ſhould rather think not,“ ſaid the 
Colonel. | 
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« What a pity !” exclaimed the Ae 


eit would go a an ld to cure her f 


many prejudices.” 
„The remedy would be rather violent,” 


ſaid the Colonel. 


Perhaps it might "IP a little ſo at 
firſt,” rejoined the Clergyman, but 


were I to converſe with her on thoſe ſub- 


jects, I ſhould begin in gentle terms.” 


That would be very proper,” ſaid the 


Colonel. FE, | „ 
he ſooner 1 begin then the better, 
ſaid the Parſon ; ** after I have talked with 


her for a few hours, ſhe will be able to 
decide between the two Flieg ant on rational : 


princi iples.“ 


„ have already decided. on 1 what L chink 


rational principles,” laid the Colonel, © not 
to diſturb her.“ 

« You have decided very erroneouſly,” 
reſumed this perſevering Eeccleſiaſtic. 

« Let me intreat you, my good Sir,“ in- 


terrupted the Colonel, not to interfere in 
my domeſtic concerns, but to mind your 


own buſineſs.“ 


cc 1 beg 


eg 
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tf beg leave to inform you, Colonel 


-Seidlits,” ſaid the Clergyman, with a 


dignified air, © that I conſider the pro- 


pagation of goſpel truths, and the un- 


maſking of impoſture, particularly thoſe 
of the church of Rome, as ny buſineſs ; 
and I will embrace every opportunity of 


doing both, in ſpite of the united oppoſition : 
of men and devils.” 


The Colonel having looked very earneſt- 
ly for ſome time at this violent Reformer, 
at length ſaid, I beg your excuſe, 


Sir, for having engroſſed fo much of 


your valuable time; it is a miſtake I ſhall 
never again fall into.” So ſaying, he 
pulled off his hat, made a low bow, and 


» walked away. The moment he entered 


his own houſe, he gave orders that his re- 
lation ſhould be no more admitted. | 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
Multa putans, fortemque animo miſeratus iniquaia, 
| VIRG. En. l. vi. 
HE attention which Colonel Seidlits 
diſplayed in preventing his lady 
from being diſquieted in her religious opi- 


nions, and the delicacy of his behaviour on 


every occaſion, was felt by her with affec- 
tionate gratitude. She was, however, by 
no means ſo eaſy in the contemplation of 
her huſband's being a proteſtant, as he was 


in that of her remaining a Roman catho- 


lic; and although the arguments of Father 
Mulo did not prevail on her to attempt his 
eonverſion, yet few things could have af- 
forded her greater ſatisfaction than to have 


ſcen her huſband adopt from conviction, 


what ſhe conſidered as the only true reli- 


gion, But with what a face could ſhe 


ſpeak to him on a ſubject which he never 
| mentioned 
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mentioned to her, and which he permitted 


no perſon whatever to diſturb her about? 
Any attempt on her part to alter his ſenti- 


ments, implied that ſhe conſidered herſelf 


as wiſer than he; whereas ſhe only con- 


ſidered herſelf as more fortunate, in having 


been educated in a better religion. 

Theſe and ſimilar conſiderations, which 
occupied the mind of this worthy lady, 
were ſometimes on the point of being ſa- 
crificed to the anguiſh ſhe felt as often as 


the idea of her huſband's continuing in 
hereſy, and all the dreadful conſequences 


occurred to her terrified imagination; for 


the natural clearneſs of her underſtanding 


and the ſerenity of her diſpoſition, were 
clouded and diſturbed by the terrific aſpect 
and unrelenting ſeverity of ſome of the 


dofrines in which the had been inſtructed. 


This anxiety of mind on her huſband's 
account always increaſed in proportion to 
the hazards he was expoſed to in the exer= 
ciſe of his profeſſion, and became particu- 
larly ſevere in the courſe of a tedious ill- 
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* neſs, into which he fell in conſequence of 
a blow by the but-end of a muſket, which 


he received on his breaſt at the battle of 


Hochkirchen. This .contuſion produced 
a ſpitting of blood, and was ſuppoſed to lay 
the foundation of that illneſs of which he 
afterwards died. 


Soon after the battle, the Colonel was 


carried to a place of ſafety. And Madame 
de Seidlits, having obtained a paſs from 
Marſhal Daun, haſtened to the village in 


which her huſband was; where ſhe at- 
tended him during his long illneſs with 


equal patience and tenderneſs. At one 
time he was, by the miſtake of the phyſi- 


cian, thought in immediate danger.. The 


anxiety which had fo long lurked within 
the breaſt of Madame de Seidlits now be- 
came too violent for her to conceal ; the 
very acute forrow which ſhe endured from 
the thought of loſing a huſband ſhe highly 
eſteemed and dearly loved, was abſorbed in 


the keener anguiſh ariſing from the awful 
idea of the danger which threatened his 


| immortal 
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immortal ſoul; and this impreſſed her with 
the more dread that it ſeemed to give him 
none. 1 | 
Her terrors on this ſubject were aug- 
mented by a letter which ſhe received from 


her indefatigable relation Father Mulo 
who, having heard of the Colonel's illneſs, 
moſt charitably intreated her to exert her- 


ſelf now or never; as there was no poſſi- 
bility of ſalvation for her huſband, unleſs 


he relinquiſhed hereſy, embraced the ca- 
tholic faith, confeſſed his ſins, and ob- 


tained abſolution. One argument, he 


thought, proved the good policy of this 


meaſure beyond the power of reply; 


it was this: —“ The proteſtants them- 


ſelves,” ſaid this ingenious Prieft, © admit, 
that well-meaning and virtuous perſons 
may be ſaved, notwithſtanding their dying 


in the Roman catholic perſuaſion ; whereas 
we aſſert, that no heretic, however vir- 


tuous in other reſpects he may be, can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven : it is 
apparent, therefore, that your huſband runs 

B b 4 no 
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no riſk in following your advice, but the 
greateſt by neglecting it.” 
Ihe agitation and confuſion of Madame 
de Seidlits's mind prevented her from ſee- 
ing this kind of reaſoning in the ſame 
light which her good ſenſe would have 
preſented it in a calmer moment. 
One day, therefore, when her appre- 


henſions on the Colonel's account were at 


the height, after much circumlocution, with 
infinite delicacy, but in the moſt pathetic 
terms, ſhe communicated her fears to him, 
and concluded by urging him to forſake 
his own religion, and embrace that of the 
church of Rome. | 


Having heard her with the utmoſt at- 


tention 'and ſome degree of ſurpriſe, the 
Colonel ſaid, I fear, my dear, you are 
too much alarmed on my account; but 1 
aſſure you I have paſſed an uncommonly 
good night, and I feel myſelf better than I 
was yeſterday.” © I am moſt exceedingly 
glad to hear it,” ſaid Madame de Seidlits ; 


* but let this be no reaſon for preventing 
a meaſure 
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a meaſure of infinite importance, which 
cannot be taken too ſoon, but may be de- 


layed till it is too late.“ 
« My deareſt Thereſa, ſaid the Colo- 
nel, taking hold of her hand, I view 


your preſent ſolicitude and importunity in | 


the true light; I confider them as freſh 
proofs of that noble friendſhip and affec- 


tion which has been the happineſs of my | 
life, and of which I ever had a grateful 


conviction ; but I muſt aſſure you, that al- 
though I have never urged you, nor per- 
mitted any other perſon to urge you, on 


the ſame ſubject, which you now preſs on 


me, it is not becauſe I have leſs concern for 
your ſoul than you have for mine; not is it 
from a want of. partiality for the religion 


which I myſelf profeſs —** From what mo- 
tive then has your forbearance proceeded,” 
ſaid Madame de Seidlits. From a con- 


viction,” replied he, * that you are as cer- 


tain of ſalvation in your religion as I can 
be in mine.” < You muſt believe, then,” 

ſaid Madame de Seidlits with quickneſs, 
| «that 
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that both religions are equally good.” 
No, my love, that does not follow; for 


although I think there is much good in 
both, ſtill I think my own is the prefer- 


able; yet,” continued he gaily, as you 
poſſeſs ſo much more of yours than I do 


of mine, I imagine the ſuperiority in quan- 


tity will make up for the deficiency in 


quality, and render vou as ſecure as 858 


can wiſh.“ 


„My dear Colonel; fy replied Madame 


de Seidlits, © is this a ſubject, or is this a 
proper occaſion for jeſting ?” | 7 


beg pardon, my dear,” ſaid the Co- . 


lonel, I will be very ſerious: in one 


great and eſſential point we have the hap- | 


pineſs to be of one opinion; both religions 


agree, that it is our duty to live a life of 


integrity, and do all the good we can to 
our fellow - creatures.“ 


1 


« For which reaſon,” interrupted Ma- 


dame de Seidlits, « ] am ſo anxious to do 


the APTN good poſſible to him who is in- 
finitely 
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FED the deareſt to me of all _ fellow- 
creatures 0 
None of them can be more tata 
replied the Colonel, © than I am for thoſe 
good intentions; and you cannot doubt of 
my being willing to render you the ſame 
ſervice; yet if you were to continue to preſs 
this upon me, and I the ſame upon you, 
the unavoidable effect of our eagerneſs to 
make each other eternally happy, would be 
the making each other eternally miſerable; 
for what can be worſe in this world or the 
next, than everlaſting diſputes between 
man and wife? Let us therefore avoid all 
diſputable points, continued he, © and 


endeavour to promote our own happineſs, 
and that of our neighbours, by every means 


in our power. The moſt probable reaſon 1 
can conceive for the unequal diſtribution of 
the comforts of life, is to afford mankind 
opportunities for the exerciſes of benevo- 
ence, gratitude, and other virtues, which 

J am inclined to believe is the moſt likely 
way of acquiring the favour of the Deity. 
2 We 
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collecting herſelf a little, ſne took occaſion 


— 


95 
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We certainly have it frequently in our 
power to add to the happineſs or miſery 
of our fellow-creatures, to God Almighty 
we can neither do good nor harm; and 


therefore I cannot help thinking, that the 

conduct of our lives is of infinitely more 
importance, than our religious opinions, or 

the forms of our worſhip.—lt has been al- 


ready ſettled between us,” continued he, 
& that you ſhall educate our daughters in 
your way of thinking, as our ſons ſhall 
be educated in mine; our mutual endea- 
vour will be, to render them virtuous wo- 
men and honeſt men, which implies bene- 
volence and liberality of ſentiment ; if we 


| ſucceed, I have no doubt, notwithſtanding 


our having taken different roads, but we 
ſhall all meet in heaven.” | 

& God Almighty, in his infinite mercy, 
grant it may be fo,” cried Madame de Seid- 
lits, in a tranſport of affection; * for I am 
certain heaven will be no heaven to me 
without thoſe I ſo dearly love.“ Then re- 


from 
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from what her huſband had juſt ſaid, to 
urge the laſt argument of her confeſſor: 


—“ Since you have no doubt,” ſaid ſhe, 
« of our meeting in heaven, although I 
retain my religion, and ſince thoſe of our 


church declare there is no admiſſion for 


thoſe who perſiſt in hereſy, why will you 
not, my deareſt huſband, take the ſafer 
courſe, and embrace the catholic faith ?” 
Here the Colonel, ſmiling through the 
tears which his lady's endearments had 
previouſly forced into his eyes, © replied, 
« I confeſs, my beloved Thereſa, that this 
laſt argument is ſo unworthy of your ex- 
cellent underſtanding, that I am convinced 
you have had it ſuggeſted by ſome one of 
far inferior ſenſe and candour to yourſelf. 
Conſider that, in my conſcience, — for whe- 
ther I am right or wrong is out of the 


queſtion but in my conſcience I think 


the proteſtant religion preferable to that 
which you profeſs; yet you adviſe me, as 


the ſafeſt courſe I can take, to embrace 


yours; that is to ſay, to commit a Piece of 
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groſs hypocriſy, and with 4 view to what? 
to impoſe on men? No; there might be 
ſenſe in that; for men ate impoſed upon 
daily by hypocrites: : but this piece of hy- 
poeriſy to which you adviſe me, is with a 
view to impoſe upon God, and to get 
ſmuggled into heaven as a Roman catholic, 
while 1n my heart and conſcience 1 remain 
a Proteſtant.“ 5 Shes 

Madame de Seidlits Eitel embarraſſed; 
after a ſhort ſilence the ſaid, “ I fear my 
_ anxiety makes me abſurd ; forgive me, my 
dear,” continued _ e for — you in 
this fooliſh manner.“ 

„,I ſhall think myſelf for ever obliged by 
the affectionate and generous er of 
my Therefa,” ſaid Seidlits. | 
Ho could 1 allow myſelf to think 
for a moment that ſuch integrity, ſuch 
- manly generoſity of mind, as you have 
alwaysdifplayed,” ſaid ſhe, taking her huſ- 
band by the hand, © and ſuch ſttict ad- 
herence to the dictates of conſcience, can be 

rejected? Theſe alſo were the virtues of the 
| man 


we 


o 
man whoſe memory you ſo much revere, 
your noble friend and patron the Marſhal.” 

« Ah! my Thereſa,” cried Seidlits, * can 
the long courſe of honour and. integrity 
purſued by the gallant Keith be forgotten 
and rejected of Heaven, becauſe he was 
born in a proteſtant country, or perhaps en- 
tertained erroneous ſpeculative opinions? 
I well knew the uprightneſs of his mind, 


have ſeen many inſtances of his humanity 


and benevolence even to his enemies, and 
have myſelf received proofs of his gene- 
rous friendſhip; it will be my lateſt boaſt 


to have been a witneſs to thoſe noble ex- 
ertions in which he finiſhed a life of ho- 


nour in the field of Hochkirchen, where 
the gallant Prince Francis of Brunſwic, a 


family ſo fertile in heroes, alſo fell. I thank 


Heaven I had the honour of aſſiſting the 
Marſhal's intrepid endeavours in rallying 
and inſpiriting our diſordered troops, in 
following him again and again to the 


charge; by which means the elated enemy 
was checked, our troops protected, the 
— great 
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great monarch he ſerved, and who ho- 


noured him with his friendſhip, enabled to 
retreat in ſuch order as to pitch his camp 
within a few miles of the field from which 


he retired. This great officer himſelf re- 


fuſing, although dangerouſly wounded, 
to quit the field, continued his exertions, 


till he received a ſecond wound, which 


proved inſtantly mortal. And ſhall a parcel 


of ignorant monks, a gang of uſeleſs 


drones, deal damnation around on all who 
have not a ready faith in their legends and 


their ? But I aſk your pardon, my dear,” 


ſaid Seidlits, checking himſelf; * I did not 
mean to ſay any thing diſobliging; but I 
heartily wiſh you would obſerve the dic- 
tates of your own underſtanding more, and 


liſten to the ſuggeſtions of others leſs; 
the virtuous conduct which you have hi- 


therto purſued is your beſt ſecurity for 
happineſs here and hereafter ; permit me 
to endeavour to ſecure mine in the manner 


moſt agreeable to my conſcience, and of 


courſe the moſt likely to be ſucceſsful,” 
bs: « Forgive 


ive 
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„Forgive me, my deareſt friend,” ſaid 


Madame de Seidlits, for this once, and 1 


ſhall aſſure you, all the monks on earth 
ſhall never prevail on me to give you a 
ſingle hint of this nature again. I am not 
a little aſhamed of what I was fooliſhly in- 
duced to ſay; Heaven be praiſed that you 
ſeem. ſo much better than you were laſt 
night.” | | | 
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CHAP, XI. 


Shall man be left abandon'd in the duſt, 

When Fate relenting, let's the flow'r revive ?- 
Shall Nature's voice, to man alone unjuſt, 

Bid him, tho' doom'd to periſh, hope to live? 
Is it for this fair Virtue oft muſt ſtrive 

With diſappointment, penury, and pain ? 

No; Heav'n's immortal ſpring ſhall yet revive z 
And man's majeſtic beauty bloom again. 

BEATTIE. 


HIS was the firſt and laſt diſpute on 


religion that ever paſſed between Co- 


lonel Seidlits and his lady, although both 


continued attached to that in which they 
had been bred; yet, from this time, Ma- 


dam de Seidlits ſeemed to adopt, in many 


particulars, the liberal ſentiments of her 
huſband. They lived together in the hap- 
pieſt union for ſeveral yn after the ge- 


neral peace. 
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Laura, their only child, was educated, 
aceording to the agreement between them, 

in her mother's religion. 
It was already remarked, that the Co- 


lonel never fully recovered his health after 


the contuſion in his breaſt; on the ſlighteſt 
cold, and ſometimes without any known 
cauſe, he was liable to be ſeized with fits 


of oppreſſive and difficult breathing; a ſe- 


vere attack of this nature obliged him, by 
the king's expreſs order, to quit the field 
in the middle of that ſhort war between 
Pruſſia and the emperor reſpecting the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Bavaria. Having returned by 
ſlow journies to Berlin, he ſoon after had 
the happineſs to hear of his ſon's diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf by relieving the Baron 
Carloſtein from the Auſtrian Huſſars. And 
at the concluſion of the peace he retired to 
his ſmall villa, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, where he had the pleaſure of enter- 
taining the two friends, as has been men- 


tioned. Carloſtein he never ſaw more; 
but Captain Seidlits ſpent all the time he 
Cen could 
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could be ſpared from his regiment in his 


father's family, with whom he lived in the 


greateſt harmony. 


But Colonel Seidlits's Peil n y 
declined; this however was more apparent 
to others, than to thoſe conſtantly with 
him; and Madame de Seidlits was for a 


long time deceived by the cheerful air her 
huſband always aſſumed in her preſence; 


for his mind remained in full vigour not- 
withſtanding his bodily weakneſs. Having 
perceived, however, for ſome days, that he 


ſhewed uncommon ſolicitude in arranging 


and ſettling his affairs, ſhe took notice of 
that circumſtance to him with an air of 
apprehenſion. 

« Is it not a ſufficient reaſon,” ſaid he, 
my dear friend, © that I know I muſt die 
ſome time or other, and that I do not know 
how ſoon ?” 

_ «© But why diſturb your mind with "a 
fineſs at preſent?” ſaid ſhe, © you are cer- 
tainly in no immediate danger.” 


& You 
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10 You are not then of the opinion of 
the Duc de la Rochefoucault,” replied the 
Colonel, who ſays, I ny à gue la mort 


qui ſoit certaine, et cependant nous agiſſons 
comme fi Cetoit la ſeule choſe incertaine,” 


That is applicable to me as well as to 


you, my dear,“ ſaid Madame de Seidlits. 
*« It is ſo,” replied the Colonel ; and if 
I had become apprehenſive of your dying as 
often as you prepared yourſelf for death, I 
ſhould have been in continual apprehen- 


ſion ever ſince I knew you.” The Colonel 
ſaid this with ſuch an eaſy air, that Ma- 


dame de Seidlits became leſs alarmed. 
But although the Colonel had none of 


the oppreſſive aſthmatic attacks as for- 
merly, he felt his ſtrength melting faſt 


away ; he permitted none of bis family, 
however, to attend him through the night; 
an old ſoldier alone, who had been long in 
his ſervice, lay in his bed- chamber. 

A few days after this converſation with 
his lady, having had a very diſturbed night, 


he perceived the near approach of death. 
Cc 3 He 
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He cauſed himſelf to be raiſed in his bed in 
the morning, a little before the hour at which 
his family uſually entered the room; they 


were unconſcious of his illneſs through the 


night; his lady, with Laura and Captain Seid- 
lits, ſataround his bed ;—when the Colonel, 
ſmiling, ſaid in a faint voice to his ſon, 
& Tt is a long while, Seidlits, fince I aſ- 
ſured my wife, that notwithſtanding the 
difference of our ſentiments on certain ſub- 


jets, this I ſhould * meet in 


heaven.“ 

« I hope you will keep your word, Sir,” 
faid the young man; © but not for a long 
time.“ | 
« It is my hope,” replied the Colonel, 
& that it will be long before the reſt of the 
company card, but I feel that I muſt ſet 
out ſoon.” 

* Ah, father '” cried Laura, with a voice 


of ſorrow. Captain Seidlits looked with 


anguiſh at his mother-in-law. 
Why do you talk ſo, my dear,” faid 
Madame de Seidlits; “ you ſeem a little 
faint 


2 E LU c. 391 
faint this morning; but you have often re- 
covered from more oppreſſive ſymptoms.” 


Never, never! my beloved friend,” 
faid he * but you would not wiſh me to 


ſtruggle any longer; the hope of perfect re- 
covery has been long over, and the ſtruggle 


18 ending.” 

«© Alas!” cried ſhe, Rarting fron her 
ſeat greatly alarmed, “ ſend for a . 
cian.' 

« If you love me,” ſaid be, < 10 there 


be no intruſion.“ 


She ſunk on the bed, graſping his hank 
« Let my lateſt breath,” continued he, 
& declare my unaltered affection. I re- 
gret that I have been able to make ſo 
ſmall a proviſion; but what can a ſoldier 


provide? I have ſerved an heroic mo=- 


narch with fidelity; he knows it. Your 
conduct, my Seidlits,” looking at his ſon, 


* has thrown comfort and gladneſs on the 


heart of your father, and made my de- 


_ clining years the happieſt of my life. I 
know you will behave with duty to your 


Cc 4 5 mother 
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mother and affection to your ſiſter. Fare; 
wel, my beloved Tereta ;—farewel, my 
ſweet Laura ;—farewel, my Seidlits:—I 
reſign you to his protection, into whole 
merciful hands I reſign my own ſoul. — 
God Almighty bleſs you; —once more, fare- 
wel but J hope truſt not for ever.— 
My eyes grow dim !—a dark miſt over- 
hangs them !—l ſee you not, my Tereſa !— 
My children !—my organs fail !—yet my 
ſoul departs intire.— Father of mercy, 
receive my ſoul !'—His voice failed, and 
after a few ſobs this gallant ſoldier ex- 


Pired. 

Madame de Seidlits remained in ech 
leſs affliction, holding the cold hand of her 
huſband for a conſiderable time after he had 
breathed his laſt, Laura, kneeling by her 
mother, wept without uttering a ſyllable; 
and Captain Seidlits, unable to comfort 
either, ſtood motionleſs with grief, till a 
ſervant entering the chamber, Seidlits 
ſupported Laura and her mother to their 
apartment, and then retired to his own. 
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CHAP. XI. 


La gravite eſt un myſtere du corps, invents pour 
cacher les defauts de l'eſprit. RocuzroucauLlT. 


(;,9EONEL SEIDLITSs left his family 
in very moderate circumſtances. The 


| king appointed a penſion to his widow, and 


ſoon after promoted his ſon, who had only 


the rank of Lieutenant, to the command of 


a troop of dragoons. This young man 
behaved with great generoſity to his mo- 


| ther-in-law; and continued for ſome time 


after his father's death to live with her and 
his ſiſter ; but, on his being obliged to at- 
tend his regiment, Madame de Seidlits 


took the reſolution of returning to her na- 


tive country, which ſhe put in execution 
notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations 
on the part of Captain Seidlits, whoſe 
friendſhip and affection for them both 
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made him exceedingly deſirous of their re- 

maining in Germany. 
When we were led into this long di- 

greſſion, we left Madame de Seidlits in 

converſation with Father Pedro, which was 


interrupted by the coming of Laura and 
Father Mulo. The latter always harboured 


fears that Madame Seidlits's long reſidence 


in a country of heretics had diminiſhed in 
her mind that ſalutary horror in which he 
thought they ſhould be held by every ſin- 
cere catholic, To counteract this, and to 
revive her faith in thoſe points which he 
conſidered as moſt eſſential, he ſent her, 
ſince her arrival at Naples, a large folio of 
divinity, earneſtly entreating her to peruſe 
it attentively along with her daughter, tell- 
ing her at the ſame time, that ſhe might 
rely on having the ſecond volume as ſoon 
as they had read the firſt. 


Have you peruſed that admirable 
work, my dear daughter ?” faid Father 
Mulo, ſeeing the book he on the table. 


oy I have 
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5 I have begun it,” replied Madame de 
Seidlits; “ it is a book of too ſerious a na- 


ture to be read over ſuperficially.” 


«© It is indeed a work of great weight, 


and requires the utmoſt attention,” ſaid 
Father Mulo. 


„It were fortunate,” ſaid Laura, © if 
the authors of books which require ſo much 
attention could write them ſo as to com- 
mand it.” 

« The buſineſs of an author is to write 


books,” ſaid Father Mulo, with becoming 


gravity; * it is the duty of the reader to 
command his attention when he peruſes 
them.” 5 

&« You are indeed too hard upon authors, 
my good young lady,” ſaid Father Pedro, 
ce to expect that they ſhould not only write 


their books, but alſo be obliged to command 
the attention of their readers. My learned 
brother has, with more regard to diſtri- 


butive juſtice, divided the toil between the 


author and the reader.” 
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888 In my humble opinion, ' replied Laura, 
ſmiling, « he allots too large a propor- 
tion of the taſk to the courteous reader. 
It is not ſo eaſy a matter to command one's 
attention on peruſing certain books as you 
ſeem to think. Iowa I never found mine 


more diſobedient than in the peruſal of that 


very admirable work which the reverend 


Father recom mends.” 


« Your taſte, I am afraid,” ſaid Father 
Mulo, addreſſing himſelf to Laura with 
much ſolemnity, is in ſome meaſure cor- 


rupted by books of prophane hiſtory, or 


of amuſement, whoſe merit conſiſts in their 
eloquence, or perhaps in their wit.“ 
« And you may judge, my dear daugh- 


ter,” added Father Pedro, “how little value 


ought to be put on that kind of merit, by 
its being often to be met with in the writings 


of infidels and heretics.” 


« | ſhould be better pleaſed,” re- 


ſumed Laura, to meet it elſewhere; 


but I hope, Father, you do not think 
that 


at 
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that where there is wit there muſt alſo be 
infidelity. | | 

« Why really daughter,” ſaid Father 
Mulo, anſwering with more gravity of 
manner than depth of reflection, where 
there is much of the firſt, there is often 


reaſon to ſuſpect ſome of the laſt.” 


« cannot be of that opinion,” faid 
Madame de Seidlits ; © for I have gene- 
rally found true wit in better company ; 
and although we ſometimes find infidelity 


accompanied by wit, how much oftener are 
we ſhocked with pert oſtentatious infidelity 


without any wit at all?“ 


I am convinced my mother is in the 


right,” cried Laura; “and I hope you will 
allow, Father, that there is not a neceſſary 


connexion between them.“ | 
Father Mulo, perceiving at length that 
he had ſpoken a little inconſiderately, was 


obliged to own, though with evident re- 
luctance, that he hoped there was not. 


« I am certain there is not,” added 
Laura; “and I am obliged to my mo- 
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ther for having made me remark inſtances, 


both in converſation and in reading, where 
not only the ſtrength of the arguments, but 


alſo the pureſt wit, was on the ſide of virtue 


and piety.” 


« can affure you, young lady, from 
my own experience,” ſaid Father Mulo, 
with an air of great ſagacity, and wiſhing 


to retra& his firſt aſſertion, *©* that it is al- 
moſt always the caſe ;—true wit and elo- 
quence are generally on the fide of ortho- 


doxy.” 
«© How comes it then that this author,” 
ſaid Laura, pointing to the large volume, 


bas not ſeaſoned his work with a little 


wit or eloquence, ſince there is nothing 


| ſinful in them; and they would have made 


it more univerſally read, and of courſe more 
uſeful ?” 5 


Ho comes it ?” repeated Father Mulo, 


who was not famous for quick replies 


on emergencies of this kind.—“ how 
comes it, did you ſay ?” | 


« Why 
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“ Why it comes by the diabolical malice 
of Satan, cried Father Pedro, ſtepping in 
to the relief of his brother; © it is all ow- 
ing to the ſpite of our great ſpiritual ene- 
my, who is ever ready to enliven the works 
of the wicked ; and has, it would ſeem, 
perplexed the ſenſe and darkened the rea- 
ſoning of this excellent author, ſo as to 
render it a little laborious for the young 
lady to read his work with the attention it 
requires.” - 
The greater the effort the more meri- 
torious will it be in the young lady to per- 
form that duty as ſhe ought,” reſumed Fa- 
ther Mulo. 
ce True, brother,” ſaid Pedro; © and 
thus the malice of Satan is defeated, and 
like the words of Balaam the ſon of Beor, 


what was intended as a curſe is converted 


into a bleſſing.” _ 
Father Pedro had a ſovereign contempt 


for his venerable brother; and as he wiſhed 


to retain his influence with Madame de 
Seidlits without participation, he was too 
uy 1 ready 
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ready to diſplay him in a ridiculous light 
before her, as in the preſent inſtance. 
But perceiving that he ſhould have no 
farther opportunity that day of proſecuting 
the object of his viſit, he withdrew, leaving 
Father Mulo to dine with his two relations, 
which he did accordingly, and in ſuch a 


manner as gave them no ſuſpicion of his 


having already made a very ample repaſt at 


the houſe of a pious old lady, whoſe time 


of dining was two hours earlier than that 


of Madame de Seidlits ; for it muſt be al- 


lowed in juſtice to Father Mulo, that al- 
though he reaſoned but feebly, and thought 


with difficulty, he digeſted with uncommon 


force and freedom. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


—— With tract oblique 
At firſt, as one who ſought acceſs, but fear'd 
To interrupt, fide-long he works his way. 
As when a ſhip by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought 
Nigh rivers mouth or Foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft ſo ſteers, and ſhifts her ſails ; 
So varied he. MiIL rod. 


AT HER Pedro having found Madame 
de Seidlits leſs tractable than he ex- 


pected, reſolved, on the next occaſion, to 


ſound Laura herſelf, and try to diſpoſe her 
to the purpoſe he had in view. Accord- 


ingly, a few days after, on being left alone 


with her, he turned the converſation on 
the ſubject of charity; mentioned ſome 
individuals who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by the exerciſe of this virtue, and dwelt 
particularly on Zeluco, whom he repre- 
ſented as one of the moſt charitable per- 


ſons he had ever known; adding, That 
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thoſe were happy who were bleſſed with 
benevolent and charitable inclinations, but 
much more were they to be envied, who 
were alſo. bleſſed with the means of putting 
ſuch inclinations into action. 

Laura agreeing with him in this ſenti- 


ment, he ſaid, © Would not you be happy, 


my daughter, to be in this enviable ſitua- 
tion ?” 

J flatter myſelf,” ” replied ſhe, © that 
if I ever had a great deſire to be rich, it 
proceeded from a diſpoſition to relieve the 
diſtreſſed. But it has been remarked, 
Father,” added ſhe,” that thoſe who have 


nothing to give are wonderfully generous; 


and I myſelf have known ſome who, when 


they had not the power, expreſſed the 


ſtrongeſt inclination of being liberal; yet 
when they afterwards came to have the 
power, feemed entirely to loſe the inclina- 
tion. Thoſe obſervations give me dif- 
fidence in myſelf; I am not certain what 
alteration riches might make in my own 
diſpoſition.” 


10 I have 


% I have no diffidence i in you,” faid the 
Father. 

«© Of this, at leaſt, I am certain,” ſaid 
Laura, that if I could know before- 
hand, that wealth would have the ſame 
effect on me that it ſeems to have had on 
ſome of my acquaintance, I ſhould refuſe 
it were it offered to me.“ 


4 Depend upon it, my dear daughter,” 


ſaid Father Pedro, *©* thoſe you allude to 
never had charitable and benevolent diſpo- 
ſitions ; they have only affected to have 
them, when they well knew that nothing 
was expected, nor would be received from 
them. Their real diſpoſitions appeared 
afterwards when they became rich. But 


/ 


in you, my dear child, exiſts the reality, 


not the ſemblance, of benevolence; and 


riches could only enable you to extend 
your generoſity, not render it more 
e 

Laura n him for his good opi- 
nion. 
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{© ſhould have ſtill a better opinion of 


| you,” ſaid Father Pedro, & if 1 had not : 


been informed my you refuſed this very 
enviable power.” - | 

* I have no idea of what you mean,” 
faid Laura. | 

«© Tell me, in the firſt place, my dear 
daughter, whether you really refuſed your 
hand to Signor Zeluco ?” 

«& did,“ ſaid ſhe, without heſitation. 
And what good reaſon could you have, 
my dear child, for rejecting ſo generous a 

man?“ 
« You will allow, Father; that a wo- 
man may have good reaſons for refuſing a 


man for her huſband, although ſhe does 


not think proper to reveal them to her Fa- 
ther Confeſlor.” 

Lou ought to have very a reaſons 
indeed, danghter, for * ſuch a * 
tunate and happy match.” 

ke But my particular ſentiments and feel- 
ings might render it a very unhappy 


match.” Pp 
« How 
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c How could it be unhappy for you,” 
faid the Father, © who would reap every 
advantage by the alliance.” 

«* If my huſband could reap none,” ſaid 


ſhe, *©* that circumſtance alone would make : 


it an uncomfortable alliance to me.” 

. Do not miſtake me, my dear child; 
your huſband would certainly acquire a 
beautiful, accompliſhed, and I hope a 


pious wife; but the gifts of fortune are 


all on his fide. There are many beautiful 
and accompliſhed young ladies in Italy 
who would be happy to be united to Signor 
Zeluco: but what probability is there of 
your having the offer of a band of ſu- 
perior fortune to his?“ 


« Not the leaſt,” ſaid "I « but, my 


good Father, I thought the queſtion be- 
tween us related to happineſs, not RY 
to fortune.” 

“It does ſo,” anſwered Father Palin 
F and what do you think of the happineſs 
of having it in your power, as well as in 
your inclination, to do good to others; to 
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feed the hungry, clothe the naked, protect 
the orphan, and make the widow's heart 


ſing for joy.“ 


According to your own actount, Fa- 


ther, ſaid Laura, all this is done by 
Signor Zeluco's fortune already; to em- 
barraſs ſuch a generous and charitable man 


with the additional expences which a wife 


occaſions,” ſhe added with a ſmile, * would 


be diverting into different channels that 


bounty - which, at preſent, flows entirely 
upon the naked, the orphan, and widow.” 


« There is no occaſion for turning it 


into another channel,“ ſaid the Father, a 
little peeviſhly ; “ but I perceive you are 
in a jeſting mood.” 


6 You ſhall not be angry, Father,” faid 


Laura; * if you are offended, I muſt be to 
blame.” | #77; | 
% Nay,” replied he, © I am not offend- 
ed, child; your vivacity cannot offend me; 
I wiſh, however, it may not lead you into 
error. 1 | 


c If 
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© Tf it ever ſhould, Father,” faid Laura, 
I beg you will not, by way of expiation, 
enjoin me to give my hand to Zeluco, for 
that is a penance I ſhall never ſubmit to.” 

Laura pronounced theſe laſt words with 
ſuch ſtrength of emphaſis, as, joined to 
what her mother had ſaid, greatly damped 
the ſanguine hopes of Pedro with regard 
to the ſucceſs of his miſſion. : 
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CHAP: XIII. 


S'il y a un amour pur et exempt du mélange de gos 


autres paſſions, c'eſt celui qui eſt cache au fond du 
cegur et que nos ignorons nous- memes. 
RUCHEFOUCAULT. 


TN the mean time, Signora Sporza became 
ſo very fond of her two relations, that 
ſhe preferred their company to thoſe nu- 


merous aſſemblies in which ſhe had been 
accuſtomed to paſs her evenings. Having 


perceived that Laura had no great reliſh 


for them, ſhe formed a ſmall ſelect party 
at her own houſe, which met two or three 
times a week, and to which the Honour- 
able Mr. N—, and a few others, were con- 

ſtantly invited. | 
This gentleman had long' been on a 
footing of friendly intimacy with Signora 
Sporza, and now found an additional power 
of attraQtion to her parties in the hvely 
and judicious converſation of Laura, Few 
| | mens 
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men's company was more univerſally ac- 
ceptable than Mr. N—'s ; but what render- 
ed him peculiarly agreeable to Madame de 
Seidlits and her daughter, was his ac- 
quaintance with the Baron Carloſtein and 


Captain Seidlits. He became known to 
- the firſt during his reſidence at Potſdam ; 


and the Baron, on his expreſſing an in- 
clination to ſee the camp at Magdeburg, 
gave him a letter of introduction to his 
friend Captain Seidlits, who was there with 
his regiment ; and Mr. N— always: ſpoke 
of thoſe two gentlemen in high terms of 
commendation. 


Laura was ſeldom or ever in company 


with Mr. N—, without making freſh inquiry 


concerning her brother. It was not in Mr. 
N—'s power to talk much of him without 
his friend Carloſtein's being included in 
the circumſtances of the narrative and 
every anecdote relating to thoſe gentlemen 
ſeemed highly intereſting to Madame de 
Seidlits, and ſtill more fo to Laura. 
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« Pray, Sir,” ſaid ſhe to Mr. N—, one 


evening when the reft of the company 


were engaged at cards, Is my brother as 
fond of horſes as ever?“ od 

« He is remarkably fond of his horſes,” 
replied Mr. N—; and no officer i in the 
army is eſteemed a better rider.” 

He is very graceful on horſeback,” & 

ſaid Laura. £ | 
He is very much ſo,” miles Mr. 
N—. 5 — 

« do not think the ſcar on his face at 
all disfigures him,” ſaid Laura. 

„ He had no ſcar on his face, madam, 
when I ſaw him,” replied Mr. N—, 

“ No ſcar,” ſaid Laura, with ſurpriſe. 

« No, madam ;—not Captain Seidlits : 
his friend the Baron, indeed, has a very 
honourable ſcar covered with a piece of 


black plaſter, which does not disfigure him 


in the leaſt,” | 
. I thought you had mentioned him,“ 
ſaid Laura, bluſhing very deeply. 


A con- 
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A conſiderable degree of intimaey was 
gradually formed between Mr. N— and 
this young lady. It was hardly poſſible 
for them not to have a mutual eſteem for 


each other. Laura had received the moſt 


favourable impreſſion of Mr. N— from 
Signora Sporza, who had ſpoke of him as 
a man of ſenſe, integrity, and benevo- 
lence; and her own obſervation of his con- 
verſation and behaviour, confirmed her in 
the juſtice of her friend's. repreſentation. 
He, on the other hand, while he agreed 
with the general opinion of the graces of 
Laura's face and perſon, was till more 
firuck with her other accompliſhments, 
with the genuine modeſty and unaffected 


dignity of manner which accompanied her 

beauty: ſhe was equally free from coque- 
try and diſguiſe; her ſentiments of thoſe 
around her might be eaſily gueſſed by her 


behaviour, 
To thoſe of whom ſhe had but an in- 
different opinion, ſhe obſerved ſuch a de- 


gree of cautious and polite reſerve as 
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rendered it very difficult for them to be on 
a footing of any degree of freedom or eaſe 
with her, however ſtrongly they were de- 


firous of being ſo. But to thofe of whom 
the thought well, and particularly to Mr. 


N-, ſhe behaved with a natural frank- 
neſs, expreſſive of confidence and good- 
will. . 2 

Yet although this engaging frankneſs of 
manner was extended to her male friends 
as well as her female, it was always at- 
tended with ſuch expreſſive purity and dig- 
nity as precluded licentious hopes or 


wiſhes; for innate modeſty pervaded the eaſy 


openneſs of her manners, appeared 1n all 
her words, actions, and geſtures, and pre- 


fided even in her dreſs. As often as the 


mode ſeemed to lean to the oppoſite 


ſide, Laura had the art of making her's 


retain the faſhionable air, while ſhe cor- 
reed the circumſtance which ſhe diſap- 
_ proved. RR "I | 
Mr. N— had the ſame degree of efteem 
and approbation of Laura, which ſhe 
5 made 
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and there was no engagement which he 


would have preferred to paſſing an even- 


hen he knew 


3 
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that Laura was to be of the party. 
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CHAP. XLIV:' 2 
Cbaracteriſtic Sketches. . f 
| | tl 
R. N— had for his ſervant out of Y 
livery, one Buchanan, a Scotchman, 1. 
to whom his maſter's growing attachment a, 
to Laura gave the greateſt concern; and * 
his concern augmented in proportion to the 1 
beauties and accompliſhments which he BY 
| himſelf could not help obſerving in that hi 
young lady, and the good qualities he ch. 
heard aſcribed to her; for he had too good 
an opinion of his maſter's taſte and pene- 
tration to think him capable of a laſting at- 5 
tachment to one who was not remarkably * 
accompliſned. But Laura had one failing 7 
which, in this man's opinion, neither beau- Ws 
| ty, nor fortune, nor underſtanding, nor wy 
an aſſemblage of every good quality of 88 


mind 


mind or perſon could —— was 

a Roman Catholic. Lil 
That his maſter ſhould be captivated, | ! 
and poſſibly drawn into a marriage with a 


woman of that religion, Buchanan con- 
ſidered as one of the greateſt misfortunes 


that could happen to him, and he knew it 
would be viewed in the ſame light by Lady 
Elizabeth, Mr. N—'s aunt, by whom he [til 
had been placed with her nephew. The 


ſtrong attachment this man had to his = 0 | 
maſter, and his extraordinary zeal for his F | 
welfare, prompted him to intermeddle in | 
matters which did not properly belong to 1 
him, and to offer his advice much oftener dl | 
than it was wiſhed or expected. 

One day when Mr. N— dined at home, 
and expected nobody but Mr. Steele, who 
lived with him, the latter invited Mr. 
Squander, and he brought along with him 
a certain Mr. Bronze, one of thoſe goſſip- 
ping companions, who know every body, 


are of every body's opinion, and are al- 
* ready to laugh at every body's joke; 
_ who 


r 
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who neſtle themſelves into the intimacy of 
men of fortune and rank, allow themſelves 


to be laughed at, are invited on that ac- 


count, or to fill a vacant chair at the table; 
and ſometimes merely to afford the land- 
lord the comfort of having at leaſt one 
perſon in the company of inferior under- 
ſtanding to himſelf, whoſe chief employ- 
ment is to fetch and carry tittle-tattle, be- 
come at length as it were one- of the 
family, and are alternately careſſed and 
abuſed like any other ſpaniel in it. This 


perſon had, many years ago, come to Italy 


with a party of young Engliſh, who, as 
they poſted through the country, dropped 
him ſick at Ferrara; and having reſided 
ever ſince in Italy, he was thought to have 
ſome taſte in pictures, antique intaglios, 
cameos, ftatues, &c. and had picked up a 


conſiderable fortune by ſelling them to 


his countrymen who came to Rome or 


Naples. 
Mr. Squander would not, for his own 
private ſatisfaction, have given a horſe- 


ſhoe 


; 
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ſhoe for all the antiques in Rome, and had 
no more taſte in painting than his pointer; 


yet, thinking that he muſt carry home a 


ſmall aſſortment of each, were it only to 
prove that he had been in Italy, Mr. 
Bronze had been recommended to him as a 


great connoiſſeur, who would either furniſh 


him with what he wanted; or aſſiſt him in 


_ purchaſing it. 


Buchanan waited at the fſide-board.— 


They talked of an aſſembly, at which 


Meſſrs. N—, Squander, and Steele, had 
been the preceding evening. The former 
ſpoke with warmth of the beauty of Laura. 
The antiquarian, who had alſo ſeen her, 
ſaid, Her face had a great reſemblance to 
a certain admired Madona of Guido's.— 


Mr. Squander obſerved, That he thought 
ſhe was very like a picture which he had 


ſeen at Bologna, but whether it was painted 
by Guido or by Rheni he could not re- 


_ collet,—Mr. N— faid, ſmiling, That 
it was probably done by both, as they of- 


ten painted conjunctly;—“ but, however 
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that may be, continued he, the young 
lady I mentioned has one of the fineſt 


countenances that I ever ſaw either in na- 
ture or on canvaſs.” Buchanan, who was 


N ſorry to hear his maſter praiſe her with ſuch 


warmth, ſhook his head. 

« You have ſeen many handſomer in 
Scotland,” ſaid Squander, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Buchanan. | 

« ] will not preſume to make any com- 


pariſons, Mr. Squander,” replied Buchanan; 


for, on the preſent occaſion, I doubt they 
would be thought odious.” 


Mr. N— had often deſired 8 to 
leave off the indecent cuſtom which he had, 
of addreſſing the ſervants, but without ef- 
fect. So taking no notice of what paſſed 
between him and Buchanan, he proceeded 
to praiſe Laura's accompliſhments, parti- 
cularly her voice, and her execution on 
the piano forte. | 

ur countrywomen,” ſaid l 


renewing his attack on Buchanan, < prefer 


the Scotch fiddle.” — The Antiquarian 
| laughed 
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laughed very heartily, and all the footmen 
tittered at this jeſt, which Squander him- 

ſelf called a bon mot. —“ A bon mot!“ 


repeated Steele. Yes, by G—d,” ſaid 


Squander, and as good a one as ever 
George Bon Mot uttered in his. life. What 
think you, Buchanan?“ 


«* Tt certainly bears this mark of a good | 


joke, Mr. Squander, faid Buchanan, that 
it has been often repeated; yet there are 


people who would rather be the _ than 
the rehearſer of it.” 
« You are a wit, Mr. Buchanan, ſaid 


Bronze, tipping the wink to Squander, 


* and you will OP make your Wenne 
by it.“ | 

„If I ſhould fail that way, Mr. Bronze, 
1 may try what is to be done by the haber- 
daſhing of intaglios and cameos, and other 
hardware,” ſaid Buchanan. 

« A great many more of your country- 
men, indeed, have made their fortune as 
pedlars than as wits,” reſumed Squander. 
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e Antiquarian burſt into a loud fit of 
laughter at this ſally, clapping his hands, 


and crying, Excellent, bravo! 
Buchanan, obſerving that Mr. N— was 


diſpleaſed at what was going on, made no 
reply, till Squander puſhed him by, ſay- 

ing, What Ros you to ſay to that, Bu- 
| chanan?” 


* 


«* All I have to ſay, Mr. Squander, is, 
that I have known ſome of my country- 
men, as well as yours, who were beholden 


to their fortune for all the * their 


wit received.“ 
Although Mr. N— could with difficulty 


refrain from ſmiling at this remark, aſſum- 


ing a ſerious air, he told Buchanan, There 
was no need of his farther attendance; 
and when he withdrew, Mr. N— ſtarted 
another ſubject, which prevented the Anti- 
quarian and Mr. Squander from abuſing 


Buchanan, for which he ſaw them pre- 


pared. | PE. 
Mr. N—, however, ſpoke not in his 


uſual affable manner to Buchanan the 


whole 


te: 


SES ECO 
whole evening, and when he went out, 
| addreſſing one of the footmen inftead of 
Buchanan, as was his cuſtom, he ſaid, he 
was going to Madame de Seidlits. 


Buchanan imagining that his maſter was 
highly diſpleaſed with him, imputed it to 


his having ſhaken his head at the praiſes of, 


Laura; and was now more convinced than 
ever, that Mr. N— was deſperately in love 
with her, and in immediate danger of pro- 
poſing marriage to her. * 


Under this apprehenſion he ae to 


uſe every means, even at the riſk of greatly 
offending his maſter, to prevent a meaſure 
which he thought diametrically oppoſite to 
his intereſt and happineſs. Knowing that 
a certain Baronet, who was uncle to Mr. 


N— by the mother, and whoſe preſump- 


tive heir Mr. N— was, had lately arrived 
at Rome, and was ſoon expected at Naples; 
Buchanan imagined the moſt likely means 


he could uſe to accompliſh his purpoſe, was 
to inform the Baronet ; he therefore de - 
termined to write to him all his fears rela- 
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tive to his maſter. Buchanan had been 


educated at an univerſity, and had learn- 


ing ſufficient to render him a pedant; to 
have an opportunity of diſplaying his 
learning therefore, in all probability, was 


an additional motive for his writing the 


following letter to the Baronet: 

+ Honoured Sir, 
„Hearing of your arrival at Rome, I 
think it my indiſpenſable duty to inform 


you, that my maſter, and your nephew, 


the Honourable Mr. N—, has been ſeized 
with a violent paſſion for a young lady 
denominated Laura Seidlits, who lately 
arrived at this city from Germany. The 
young woman is of a comely countenance. 
—Vultus nimium lubricus aſpici, and, as far 
as I have hitherto been able to learn, of a 
very tolerable reputation. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the fairneſs of her character and 


5 countenance; ſhe 18 at bottom a black 
Papiſt.—Hinc illæ lachryme ! — This is the 


cauſe of my affliction; for were ſhe as 
beautiful as Helen of Greece, Cleopatra 


4 of 
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of Egypt, or even as Mary Un of 
Scots, ſhe being, like the foreſaid Mary, 


of the Popiſh perſuaſion, would be a moſt 
unſuitable ſpouſe for my maſter. Yet 
there is hardly a day goes over his head that | 


he is not in this young woman's company, 
and the Lord above only knows how far a 
headſtrong youth, inſtigated by paſſion, 
may puſh matters, more eſpecially as he 
generally meets her at one Signora Sporza's, 


a very pawky gentlewoman, who under- 


ſtands what's what as well as any woman 
in Naples, and being the relation of the 
foreſaid Laura, will leave no ſtone unturned 
to get her linked to Mr. N, 

4% J once had hopes, that as the young 


woman attends maſs regularly every day 
for thoſe poor deluded creatures ſhew more 
zeal for their own ſuperſtition than ſome _ 


Proteſtants do for true religion—l had 
once hopes, I ſay, that ſhe might object to 
marrying a Proteſtant. But Jam inform- 
ed, that as the ſong is, Her mother did ſo 
* Sly. 
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before her, which has greatly. diminiſhed 
my hopes of refuſal on her part ; for it is 
natural to conclude, that the mother has 


given the daughter a tincture of her own 
diſpoſition, and you know, Sir, that 


Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens, ſervabit odorem, 
Teſta diu. | 


& Jam ſure I need add no more to con- 
vince you of the miſery that ſuch a match 


as this would occaſion to all Mr. N=—'s re- 


lations, particularly to his honoured aunt, 
who holds Antichriſt and all his adherents 


in the greateſt deteſtation. You mult like- 


wiſe be ſenſible, that a Popiſh wife, how- 


ever fair her aſpect, muſt give but a dark 


proſpect to a Proteſtant huſband, inaſmuch. 
as her religion inſtructs her that ſhe is not 
obliged to keep faith with heretics.— Heu, 
guolies fidem mutatyſque Deos flebit ! = 
„ 'Thele reflections are ſo manifeſt, 
that you will wonder they do not occur to 


Mr. N-; but you muſt remember, that he 


is blinded by the miſt of. paſſion, and in 


that ſtate people cannot perceive the force 


0. 425 
of reaſon ;—2Quid enim ratione timemus aut 
cupimus,—Yet if you could find a plauſible 
pretext for deſiring Mr. N— to meet you 
at Rome, inſtead of allowing him to wait 
for you here at Naples, I am convinced he 
| would obey your ſummons ; and when he 
is removed from the opportunities of ſee- 
ing this young woman, he may poſlibly be 
beyond the influence of her attraction, 
and above the wiles of her co-adjutors; and 


you may then prevail upon him to liſten 


to the voice of reaſon, abandon this land 
of ſuperſtition and deluſion, where we 
have ſojourned too long, and return di- 
| realy to Britain; whereas it would be as 
eaſy to whiſtle the /avrocks cut of the lift x, 
as to make him agree to this propoſition 


while he remains within eye-ſhot of this 


ſame Laura Seidlits. 
I am, with all due reſpect, 
Honoured Sir, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
GEORGE BUCHANAN.” 
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The gentleman to whom this letter was 


addreſſed had already received a hint from 


a friend of his at Naples to the ſame pur- 
poſe; he therefore determined to follow 
Buchanan's advice, and actually wrote to 
his nephew, that it was not in his power 
to proceed to Naples as he had intended, 


and expreſſing a ſtrong deſire of ſeeing 


him and Mr. Steele at Rome. 


However fond Mr, N= was of Laura's 
company, he could not think of -allowing 
his uncle, for whom, independent of 
other conſiderations, he had a very great 


reſpect, to return to England without wait- 


ing on him; he therefore took his leave 


of Signora Sporza and her two friends a 
few days after receiving this letter, and he 


and Mr. Steele ſet Out for Rome, accom- 

panied by Buchanan and two footmen. 
Signora Sporza told him at parting, That 
ſhe was herſelf engaged to a lady of her 
acquaintance, who had buſineſs of im- 
portance at Rome, to make that jaunt with 
her, ſo that ſhe expected very ſoon to 
„ 
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have the pleaſure of meeting him in that 
city. . 

Squander, and two or three other young 


Engliſhmen, finding their time paſs a 
little heavily without Mr. N— and Steele, 


followed them on the third day after they 
ſet out. | | | 
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CHAP. XI. 


Lhypocrifie eſt un hommage que le vice rend à la 
vertue. RoCHEFOUCAULT. 


7 ELUCO plainly perceived at their 


next meeting the ill ſucceſs of the Fa- 
ther's negociation, in ſpite of the pallia- 
tions with which it was communicated. 
As his hopes had been greatly raiſed, his 


diſappointment was great in proportion; 


his enraged ſpirit, unaccuſtomed to re- 


ſtraint, on this occaſion was deaf to the 
dictates of caution, and rejected the maik 


of hypocriſy; he raved like a madman, 
poured curſes on both mother and daugh- 
ter, particularly the latter, on whom he 


vowed vengeance for what he termed her 


inſolence, and for all the trouble and vex- 


ation ſhe had given him. 


Father 


oy, 
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Father Pedro eroſſed himſelf, and began 
to repeat his Pater Noſter. 


„ Come, come, Father,“ ſaid Zeluco, 


* do not let you and I keep up the farce 


with each other any longer. I know you 
have too much ſenſe to lay any ſtreſs on 
theſe mummeries; and I am not ſuch a 
fool as to think that a woman is to be won 
by croſſings or prayers.” 

© You have as good a chance that way, 
however,” replied the Father, „as by 
ſwearing and raging like a fury.” 


I will have her one way or another!” 
exclaimed Zeluco. 


And what way do you intend to take 


next?” ſaid Pedro. 


< I'll have her by force —T'll have her 


ſeized, and carried aboard a veſſel.— I'll fly 
with her to Algiers! to the Weſt Indies! 
—any where!“ exclaimed he with a loud 
voice, and ſtamping with his foot; “ for 
ſhe ſhall be mine;—by all the Gods, ſhe 
mall!“ 
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„Of all the Gods?“ ſaid Father Pedro, 


calmly : * the God of Hell was the only 
one who was driven to the miſerable ſhift 


of committing a rape to get himſelf a wife; 
do you intend to imitate Him, Signor?“ 

« ] do not care who J imitate,” roared 
Zeluco, « were it the devil.“ | 

e In the preſent caſe, however, you will 


not even have the ſatisfaction of imitating 
him throughout; for although you may 


hurry gouf to hell, you have little chance 


of carrying the lady along with you. I 


would adviſe you, therefore, to adopt ſome 
leſs deſperate expedient.” | 
„What expedient ?” cried Z eluco. «1 
can think of none; I can hardly think at 
all.—But if thou canſt aſſiſt me in ob- 
taining this woman, thou wilt eternally 
oblige me, Prieſt; and thou ſhalt have 


money enough to build a church.“ 


Although Zeluco in his rage thus 


threw himſelf open, and put himſelf in 


ſome degree in the Father's power, the 


latter was reſolved not to follow his ex- 


ample, 


e a 
ample, and put himſelf in Zeluco's. He 
plainly perceived, indeed, that Zeluco did 
not imagine that he had ated from motives 


of piety ; but whatever ſuſpicions he might 


entertain, Pedro conſidered that there was 


ſome. difference between being ſuſpected of 


a villany, and actually avowing it; he 
therefore aſſured Zeluco, that he would 


have no farther connexion with him in this 


buſineſs, and that he would inform againſt 
him if he made any criminal attempt on 
Laura. He acknowledged, he ſaid, that 
as he had thought his marriage with that 


young lady would be happy for both, and 
agreeable to the worthy lady her mother, 


beſides conducing to other good purpoſes, 


he ſhould have been extremely happy to 


have promoted it; but after the furious 
and unwarrantable projects he had juſt 
heard of, he deſired to have no more to 
do with it, directly or indirectly. 

This calm remonſtrance brought Zeluco 
to his ſenſes ; he now perceived that the 
perſon he had to deal with, and whoſe aſ- 
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1 ſiſtance he ſtill thought might be of uſe, 

1 was of too wary a character to act without 

i | a cover, to which he might retreat on oc- 

l eeaſion. i 5 

1 After a little recollection e in 

ö conciliating terms, be Surely, Father, you 

=. cannot imagine that what has eſcaped me 

1 in a moment of paſſion is my ſerious in- | 

1 tention; my own reffections would very 1 

1 ſoon have convinced me of the folly and 

| wickedneſs of an attempt which your pru- f 

. 5 dence has in an inſtant put in a juſt light. 1 

? I think myſelf moſt happy in ſuch a friend . ; 

4 | on whoſe wiſdom I may rely, and whoſe ; 

| _ counſels I ſhall ever be ready to follow. My £ 

. love and reſpect for the virtuous young . 

f. lady is ſuch, that I will uſe every lawful B 

4 means in my power to obtain her hand. kl 

ö I know the well-placed confidence which a 

b ſhe has in you, and I moſt earneſtly beg 

| : that you will uſe your influence with her i 
in my favour. In the mean time, my dear : 
Father, I am ſenſible of the trouble which C 


I give you; the only way in which you 
permit 
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permit me to ſhew my gratitude, by en- 


abling you to extend your benevolence to 


the deſerving and the neceſſitous. I beg, 


therefore, you will accept of this, which 


you will apply to whatever pious purpoſe 


you think proper :”?—So ſaying, he put a 
purſe of ſequins into the Father's hands, 
aſſuring him of double the ſum, independ- 
ent of what he had already promiſed, on 


the ſucceſsful concluſion of the bulineſs. 


« Now, my ſon,” replied the Monk, 


e you talk rationally; and reaſon always 
ſuggeſts a mode of action oppoſite to what 


is prompted by rage. You have already 
gained the good opinion of the young 
lady's mother; pleaſe to recollect how you 


gained it; not by violence, but by gen- 


tleneſs, by rendering her an eſſential ſer- 
vice: and although the young woman 
herſelf ſeems indiſpoſed towards you, yet 
who knows what a ſenſe of gratitude might 
do ?—it might have the ſame effect on the 
daughter | that it has had on the mother. 


The laſt obligation you laid on the family 
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was of a pecuniary nature, which is more 
apt to make an impreſſion on an old heart 
than on a young; but there are obligations 


which make deeper impreſſions on young 


hearts than on old.“ : 
„% What obligations are thoſe? I am 
ready to do whatever you direct. | 
Opportunities of this kind may occur,” 
ſaid the Father, * and then your own good 


ſenſe will direct you how to profit by them. 


In your rage you propoſed methods the 
moſt likely to make her deteſt you, and 
love thoſe who ſhould have the good for- 


tune to free her from you; you ſpoke not 


like yourſelf, but like a robber, like a ra- 
viſher, A man who attempted what you 
| threatened would draw upon himſelf her 


juft hatred, whereas he who did the re- 


verſe, who had the good fortune to ſave 
her from ſuch an attempt, might probably 
gain her love. 


Having ſaid this in a very fi gnificant 
manner, Father Pedro took his leave. In 


ſpite of Zeluco's endeavours to prevail on 


him 


V1 


. 


bim to be mere explicit; after remaining 
for ſome time in profound meditation, 
He who has the good fortune, ſaid he, 
repeating to bimſelf the words which Pedro 
had pronounced with emphaſis; * he who 
has the good fortune to ſave her from ſuch 
an attempt might probably gain her heart. 
Who can make ſuch an attempt ? How 
can I deliver her from dangers to which ſhe 
is not expoſed ?* 


He canjectured however, that the Feder 
meant to convey a hint to him reſpecting 
ſome emergency which he knew would 
occur, although he was reſolved not to 
be farther explicit; and determined to ob- 
ſerve his words and actions attentively, in 


the hopes of diſcovering his meaning more 
clearly. 


Two days after, he was . more fully 


to comprehend the Father's idea; when 
he informed Zeluco that he had juſt left 


Madame de Seidlits and her daughter; that 


Laura having often expreſſed a curioſity to 
viſit Mount Veſuvius, her mother, who had 
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formerly oppoſed it, had now agreed to it, 


on his offering to accompany her and Sig- 


nora Sporza; that accordingly he and theſe 


two ladies were to dine next day at Portiei, 
viſit the mountain in the evening, and re- 
turn to Naples the fame night.—“ If you 


are eager to be of the party, added he, 
will endeavour to obtain the ladies 


conſent.” . 
Zeluco, engroſſed by luton did not 
give an immediate anſwer. 

©, But IL know,” continued the Father, 
you have been there already; and poſ- 
ſibly do not chuſe to return again.“ 
„ Pray, my good Father,” ſaid Zeluco, 
rouſing from his reverie, at what hour 
do you propoſe returning to town?“ 

It is impoſſible to ſay exactly,“ re 


plied Father Pedro; © I dare ſay it will be 


late enough, for I find Signora Laura wiſhes 


to ſee the exploſions to the greateſt advan- 
tage; but I perceive we cannot have you. I 


ſhall not, however, inform the ladies that 


1 made you the propoſal, or that you fo 
2 much 
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much as know of the expedition, leſt they 

ſhould accuſe you of want of gallantry. 

Adieu. I can ſtay no longer at preſent?” 
% What ſervants do you take with you? 


| reſumed Zeluco. 4 1 11 3 1 


I really: do not "CRETE ſaid the Fa- 
ther ; “but I muſt be excuſed, I cannot 


| ſtay any. longer now ;—one of my peni- 


tents waits for me. — Servants ! — let 
me ſee—there will be no need of many - 
ſervants, I preſume we ſhall have only 


Jachimo. The muleteers will be with 


us till we regain the carriage; and then 
we ſhall have only the coachman and 


Jachimo to attend us to town. Saying 


this, the cautious Monk hurried away, 
leaving Zeluco ſatisfied . the 


meaning of his an hints. 
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᷑evenge, at firſt thought ſweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itſelf recoils. 


Mir rox. : 


oa 


ELUCO now determined to plan an 


attack on the ladies as they return= 


ed from the mountain, to drive off the 


aſſailants, and aſſume the merit with Laura 
of having ſaved Ber from 1 4 l 


aſſaſſination. 
Having communicated his deſign to his 


valet- de- chambre, the confidant and ac- 
complice of many of his villanies; the 


ſcheme ſeemed practicable and ſafe in all 
reſpects, except in the neceſſity which ap- 
peared of employing many agents. The 
valet however undertook the buſineſs with 
the aſſiſtance of only one perſon, and ſpoke 
with a confidence of ſucceſs ſeldom acquired 


* than by experience in ſimilar ſcenes. 


Being 
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Being now convinced of Signora Sporza's 
diſlike to him, and having a violent ſuſpi- 
cion that it was through her means that 
Laura was ſo ill diſpoſed towards him, Ze- 
luco expreſſed ſome anxiety with regard to 


Signora Sporza, leſt ſhe might ſuſpect the 


ſource of the attempt. The valet aſſured him, 


that /he ſhould be particularly attended to, 
for he would order his companion to fire his 


piſtol ſo cloſe to her ear, that though charged 
only with powder, it would confound her 
ſufficiently to prevent her from making 
obſervations, and terrify the reſt of the 
company into nun- reſiſtance. 

This ſuggeſted a horrid piece of wicked- 
neſs to the vengeful mind of Zeluco, which 
however he did not communicate to the 
valet but next day, when he underſtood 
that every thing was arranged, he defired 


to ſee the piſtol with which the man was 


to arm his companion: “ Vou are certain 
it is charged with poder only, ſaid he. 


« I am very certain,” replied the valet; 
„ for I charged it myſelf,” * Let the 
1 fellow 
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fellow fire then directly at her head; this 
will frighten her into ſilence, ſaid Zeluco, 


and xender every: thing eaſy. — le then 


gave him very particular directions in what 


manner they were to behave to Laura; and, 


ſending the valet to fetch ſomething from a 


diſtant part of the houſe, he ſlipt two bul- 


Jets into the piſtol: the hatred and thirſt 
of revenge, which burned in his breaſt 
againſt Signora Sporza, overcoming his 
caution, and prompting him to a meaſure 
which might have produced, a . of 
the whole plan. and: 8 


Before theſe two emiſſaries ſet out, Ze- 


luco again repeated to the valet not to al- 


low his companion to touch Laura, but to 
pull Signora Sporza entirely out of the car- 
riage, and then fire the piſtol in her face, 
which would be the ſignal for Zeluco ee 
to make his appearance. 

In the evening Zeluco lilac ba on Ma- 
dame de Seidlits, where he found Father 
Mulo; mu een "mn ſurpriſe when ſhe 

told 


Id 
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told him that her daughter, Signora Sporza, 


and Father Pedro had ſet out that fame 
morning on an expedition to Mount Veſu- 


vius; and that . were not as "Fo re- 


turned. JH tales 
When the night raced without' their 


appearing, Madame de Seidlits became un- 
eaſy ; the noiſe of every carriage gave her 


hopes that it was theirs; and every diſap- 


pointment when the carriage paſſed in- 


7101 


creaſed her uneaſineſs. 
When Madame de Seidlits firſt began to 


3 her apprehenſion, Zeluco with- 
drew on pretence of an engagement; and 


Father Mulo remained, as he ſaid himſelf, 
to comfort Madame de Seidlits, in caſe any 
misfortune ſhould really have happened to 

Laura and the reſt of the part. 
Madame de Seidlits had heard, in gene- 
ral, of people being ſometimes hurt by the 
fall of the ſubſtances exploded from the 
mountain: her alarmed imagination prompt- 
ed her to make particular inquiries on this 
ſubje& ; and Father * retentive me- 
| mory 
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mory ſupplied her with every inſtance of that 
kind which had happened for many years 
back; but he added, at the eloſe of every 
example, that ſuch a misfortune having 
happened to the people he mentioned. could 
not be conſidered as a poſitive proof chat 
the ſame had befallen any of the company 
for whom ſhe was ſo much intereſted ; and 
if the like had happened to ſome of them, 
ſtill it was poſſible that Laura was not the 


_ unfortunate perſon : “ For which reaſon,” 


added he, my dear Madam, you ought 
to keep yourſelf in perfect tranquillity, and 
hope for the beſt; becauſe vexing yourſelf 
will be of no manner of uſe, but is rather 
a tempting of Providence, and may, draw 


down upon your head the very misfortuhe 


you dread, or ſome other as bad.“ By 
ſach reaſoning Father Mulo endeavoured, 
with uninterrupted perſeverance, to quiet 


her fears. 


What effect this method of conveying 
comfort might have produced on the mind 


of Madame de Seidlits can never be known, 
| for 
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far her imagination was too much alarmed 


to permit ber to attend to his diſcourſe: 


beſides, although it may ſeem a bold word, 


no eceleſiaſtic ever poſſeſſed the faculty of 
ſvceking withour being liſtened to in greater 


perfection than the revetend Father Mulo. ö 
5 leaving Madame de Seidlits, Zeluco 
mounted his horſe, and rode directly to- 


wards the place which he had ſixed on for 
the attack. Having perceived his emiſſa- 
ries in waiting, he turned his horſe without 
ſeeming. to take notice of them, and rode 


ſlowly backwards and forwards till he ſaw 


the carriage coming briſkly along. The 


valet and his companion, with maſks on 


their faces, riding furiouſly up to the car- 
riage, ordered the driver to ſtop on pain of 
having his brains blown out; the driver 


inſtantly obeyed, and Jachimo fell from his 


horſe on his knees, ſupplicating for mercy 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt ; to whom, after he had recovered 
his recollection a little, he added St. Ja- 
nuarius.— Father Pedro alſo prayed with 

much 
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much ſeeming fervency, invoking” the aid 
of St. Dominic, ann whole hoſt of other 
faints,” gl nap a2 Ore Het ci | 


After the valet had taken the ladies purſes, 


which were inſtantly preſented to him, the 


other fellow dragged Signora Sporza out f 
the chaiſe ; ſhe exclaimed that every thing 
had been delivered to them, and attempted 


to get into the carriage again; but the fel-⸗ 
low, ſtanding between her and it, preſented 


his piſtol, which flaſhed without going off. 
Zeluco ſeeing the flaſh, and hearing the 
ſcreams of Laura, galloped towards the 
carriage, hollowing, and threatening the 
aſſailants with immediate death if they did 
not deſiſt ; but the fellow, whoſe piſtol 
had ſnapped, fearing that he ſhould not be 


thought to have performed his part pro- 
perly, if he did not actually fire it, cocked 
it once more, and fired it off in ſuch a 


hurried manner, that both the bullets 
paſſed the head of Signora Sporza, and 
one of them lodged in Zeluco's ſhoulder. 


This 


This: ſtaggered; him a little; but the 
attackers flying, he came up to the car- 
riage in time to prevent Laura from rolling 
out of it; ſhe had retained her preſence or 
mind while ſhe conſidered the affailants 
ſimply as robbers ;: and after delivering 
their money, ſeeing Signora Sporza pulled 
violently. out of the carriage, ſhe called to 
: Father Pedro to aſſiſt her; but on hearing 
the piſtol fired, which ſhe imagined had 
killed her friend, ſhe fainted 3 ia the chaiſe. 
Signora Sporza alſo was greatly alarmed ; 
but ſeeing the aggreſſors fly, ſhe roſe from 
her knees, on which ſhe had ſunk when the 
_ Piſtol was fired, and aſſiſted Zeluco and Fa- 
ther Pedro in their erideavours to recover 
Laura, who, as ſoon as ſhe recogniſed Sig- 


nora Sporza and the Father, and under- 


ſtood that the danger was over, exclaimed, 
„What bleſſed angel has delivered us 
from the ruffians?“ Father Pedro imme- 
diately anſwered, We all owe our deli- 
verance to Signor Zeluco.” Signor Ze- 
luco!“ cried Laura, with painful ſurpriſe. 


N 
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« Yes; my daughter, added he;“ and here 
he is to receive our grateful acknowledg- 
ments. — We are all highly indebted to 
you, Signor,“ ſaid ſne: How providen- 
tial was your coming!” added Father 
Pedro,” —“ Conſidering the hour of the 
night, ſaid Signora Ons his com- 
ing ſeems miratulouſly ſo.” | 
Zeluco then informed them how he was 
induced to meet them; that aS OY drew 
near the carriage, hearing the ſhrieks of 
Signora Laura, he had rode up to the ruf- 
fians, one of whom, he ſaid, he could have 
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taken, had he not been more anxious to 
relieve them than to ſeize him. : 
The driver and Jachimo having now re- 
covered from their terror, the carriage was 
prepared, and the. company moved towards 
the town. Jachimo told the driver as they 
went, that he had made an obſervation 
which he would communicate to him as 
a friend, becauſe it might be of uſe on fu- 
ture occaſions of the ſame nature; it 
was this: that while he continued to 
implore 


* 
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implore the firſt three Perſons to whom 
he had addreſſed his prayers, no interpo- 
that as ſoon as he began to implore the 
protection of St. Januarius, Signor Zeluco 
had appeared for the reſcue of the com- 


pany. Certo, ſaid the coachman, St. 


Januarius takes the greateſt care of all his 
votaries on Mount Veſuvius and the neigh- 
bouring diſtrict/ gd ogni uccello ſuo nido s 


bello; but out af ſight. of the mountain, 


he aſſured Fachimo that St. Januarius was 
as regardleſs of prayers as his neighbours, 
and not more to be depended upon than 


thoſe he complained of. 


When the company arrived at the houſe 


of Madame de Seidlits, Father Mulo was 


giving her a circumſtantial account of a 
robbery with aſſaſſination, which happened 
many years before on the road between 
Portici and Naples; and, as he with won- 
derful accuracy remarked, looking at his 
watch, much about the hour in which he 
was then ſpeaking ; he alſo detailed the 


13 provi- 


r E0ce 


providential manner in which the murderer 
was diſcovered, and how he was broke 
on the wheel, to the edification, as Father 
Mulo expreſſed himſelf, of all the beholders, 
and the great comfort of the murdered per- 
ſon's widow. 

The powerful faculty hinted had 
which the Father poſſeſſed, and which 
ſhone with peculiar luſtre in narrative, 
prevented theſe anecdotes from affecting 
Madame de Seidlirs fo much as they would 
otherwiſe have done. The fight of the 
company which now entered her houſe re- 
leved her, however, from a ſet of very 
diſagreeable reflexions. LES 

Father Pedro, in the preſence of the 
ladies, gave her the hiſtory of their ad- 
venture, in which the generous intrepidity 
of Signor Zeluco made a conſpicuous figure; 
and the watchful care of Providence in 
ſending him to their deliverance was men- 
tioned in the moſt pious terms. 

Madame de Seidlits then poured out che 
* effuſions of her heart in thanks to 

Zeluco, 


5 
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Zeluco, who modeſtly acknowledged that, 


on ſeeing her alarmed at the ladies not 


returning, and being himſelf exceedingly 


uneaſy, he had on leaving her immediately 
mounted his horſe, and galloped towards 


Portici, which he ſhould ever conſider as | 
the moſt fortunate incident of his life, with 
whatever conſequence the accident which 


bad happened to himſelf Shogld, be at- 
tend ed. 145lg t 

5 Accident!” cried Madame de Scidlits 
« What accident?“ —-and then / perceiving 


blood on his clothes, Alas! Signor,“ 


ſaid ſhe, © you, are wounded 1. ſend di- 
realy for a ſurgeon!” _ 

Father Pedro, who, r the 
blood, had reaſons of his own for thinking 
that he was not at all, or in no danger- 
ous degree hurt, ſaid it would be beſt that 
Zeluco were removed to his own houſe, 
where the wound would be examined 
more conveniently, and propoſed to accom- 
pany him immediatelß. 2 85 
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Madame de Seidlits, wringing her hands 
in the utmoſt grief, begged that all poſſible 
care might be taken of him ; for ſhe ſhould 


never again know comfort if any acei- 


dent ſhould accrue to ſo worthy a man, 
particularly, added ſhe, looking to Laura, 
on ſuch an occaſion. 


Her daughter, with more compaſintss 


but with viſible emotion, begged of Father 


Pedro not to leave Zeluco till his wound 


was dreſſed, which ſhe hoped would nat 
be found dangerous. 
Father Mulo deſired Zelueo to be of wand 


cheer, for Heaven ſeldom permitted villany 
of this kind to paſs unpuniſhed; but-that 


in caſe this wound ſhould prove mortal, he 


might rely upon it, that the planners of fuch 


a daring attack would be brought to open 
' ſhame; for, ſooner or later, murders were 
always diſcovered. 

Signora Sporza obſerved to Zel uco, who 
by this time was not the leaſt alarmed in 


the company, that the wound could not 
* bo 


fa 
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be dangerous, as he had been able to fit on 
 horſchack while they. were coming to town. 
Zielueo was then put into a carriage, 
and ſlowly tranſported to his own houſe, 
accompanied by Father Pedro, who did 
not chuſe to make any particular inquiry; 
nor to expreſs the ſurpriſe he really felt at 
there being a wound at all; for, as the 
carriage went ſlowly, be was afraid of be- 
ing qverheard by the ſervant that walked 
by its ſide. The wounded man himſelf 
was ſilent, except that once he muttered, 
Damn the aukward blockhead!“ and af- 
terwards, What a curſed blunder!” | 
As foon as he was placed in his own bed- 
chamber, Is the ſurgeon come?” aid he 
to Father Pedro. | 

„ Do you really wiſh for a ſurgeon?” 
ſaid the Father. 

* Certainly; don't you ſee how I bleed? 

© T ſee blood; but I had 2-5 it was not 
from your veins?” 

« It is a curſed buſineſs; pray ſend for a 
ſurgeon,” cried Zeluco impatiently.— This 
was done accordingly. | 
„ The 


ml 


The valet and his accomplice had re 
turned before Zeluco had even reached the 


town. The former, on hearing that a ſur- 
geon was ſent for, and ſeeing bl6od on his 
maſter's arm, was aſtoniſhed, and cried, 
How is it poſſible, Sir, that you can be 
wounded? For | 25 

& Peace, babbler,” ſaid Zeluco. 


© Can any thing be more natural,” faid 


Father Pedro, with a farcaſtical ſmile, 


* than for piſtols to make wounds, eſpe- 


cially when fired by two ſuch bloody- 
minded ruffians. But I muſt now leave 


you, Signor; you may depend on my 


prayers for your recovery, and that -you 
may ſoon reap the fruits of your generous 
valour.” He then withdrew, convinced 


that the wound was fictitious, and invent- 


ed as a natural incident in the farce, which 


would be better acted by the maſter, the 


ſervant, and the ſurgeon, without his taking 


any part. 
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CHAP. XIVIL 
A Medical | Cenfultati 5 


S Father Pedro went out, a Phyſician 
and Surgeon entered the room to- 
gether. It was found that the bullet had 
entered the arm, near the ſhoulder, and 
without having injured the bone or joint, 
was felt beneath the ſkin on the oppoſite 
ſide. 

It was extracted without difficulty after 
an inciſi ion. The Doctor and Surgeon then 
retired to another room to conſult. The 
latter was a Frenchman of ſome humour, 
a conſiderable ſhare of ſhrewdneſs, and 
much of a coxcomb. 

„ This wound is nothing, ” ſaid the 
| Doctor. | 
e muſt try to make bi of it 
however,” replied the Surgeon. 


AAA 
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day.” 1 
ITaſcia far? 4 Sant Antonio,” replied 
the Surgeon, © I will take care that his 


4 It will heal of itſelf direQy,” reſum- 
ed the Doctor. 

« It muſt therefore not be left to it- 
ſelf,” ſaid the Surgeon. A 

« What farther do you intend,” ſaid 
the Phy ſician; 6 little more ſeems neceſ- 
ſary,: except applying ſome freſh lint every 


”, 


Excellency ſhall not be. expoſed to danger 
on _ high road for at leaſt a month t to 
come.” 


1 can do nothing,” ſaid the Phyſician. 
. That i is doing a great deal,“ ſaid the 


Surgeon; it keeps the patient in low | 
ſpirits, and renders him obedient.” | 


But after all, how do you intend to 


treat the wound itſelf bY ſaid the FIN 
25 V intend to treat it ſecundum artem, 
replied the Surgeon. 


RE 13 


0 Unleſs it be to preſcribe ſome cooling 
phyſic, and ſuch a low regimen as will 
prevent his ſuffering from want of exerciſe, 
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& Bone, ben? reſpond;}ti,” ſaid the Phy- 
ſician; © and ſo much for the wound.— 
Now, pray what ſay you to the news?” 
continued the Phyſician, © they talk of a 
Ruſſian fleet in the Mediterranean.” | 

Whether that will take place or not,” 
ſaid the Surgeon, * _ entirely on 
the king's pleaſure.” 

„How ſo?” ſaid the Phyſician; « How 
can his majeſty prevent it?” 

By threatening to fink them if they 
preſumed to enter the ftreights,” replied 
the Surgeon. % The Toulon fleet will be 
ſufficient.” | 
Toulon fleet!” ied the Phyſician ; 

„hy, what king do you mean?” 
| « Why, the king of France to be ſure,” 
replied the Surgeon ; „What other king 
can I mean?? | „ 
Vi prego di ſeuſarmi, Signor, cried 
the Phyſician; © but in ſpeaking of the 
king in Naples, I thought the king of 
Naples might perhaps be meant.” 
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_ A fe di Dio, Signor,“ replied the Sur- 
geon ; non m venuto mai in penſiero; but 
J believe,” added he, looking at his watch, 
e our conſultation has laſted a decent time 
enough.“ ET 

The. Phyſician ni of the ſame opi- 
nion, they returned to the patient's bed- 
chamber. The Phyſicians ordered a low 
diet, and cooling ptiſans in "ou abund- 
ance. | 5 
* What do you think of the mound py 
ſaid Zeluco to the Surgeon. | | 

« It would be raſh to. ſpeak Jecifively 
at the very firſt dreſſing, _ ſaid. 8 
Surgeon. . Foghs 
ut what is your. « general notion po 
reſumed Zeluco. - 

Why, Signor, if my friend 3 will 
anſwer for keeping down the fever, J will 
do my beſt to ſave your Excellency's 
arm. CO RBLET ie „ 
Save my arm,” exclaimed Zeluco ! 
« T would rather be damned worms loſe my 
arm, Sir.“ 


ws © 


*ELDCD:  - a 
That may be, Signor,“ ſaid the Sur- 


geon, but people are not always allowed 


their choice on ſuch occaſions,” 

« Zounds,. Sir!” | exclaimed Zeluco; 
« Do you think there 1s any danger of my 
loſing my arm?“ 


1 Lam determined to ſave it, if poſſi- 


ble,” ſaid the Surgeon, © and it will af- 
ford me great pleaſure to ſucceed.” 


Here the Phyſician interfering, begged 


of Zeluco to be compoſed, for nothing re- 
tarded the cure of wounds more than im- 
patience; he hoped, by the great ſkill of his 
friend, every thing would terminate to his 


ſatisfaction, provided he would be reſign- 


ed, and follow the directions that from 
time to time would be given him. 

With much internal chagrin, Zeluco was 
obliged to aſſume the appearance of ſerenity, 


and he promiſed to obey the injunctions of - 
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CHAP. XLVII, 
The F rench Surgeon. 
PHE following day the Phyſician and 
Surgeon did not think it expedient to 


take the dreſſings from the wound, but re- 
newed their injunctions that Zeluco ſhould 


| be kept exceedingly quiet, take his medi- 


cines punctually, and ſtrictly adhere to the 
cooleſt regimen. As the wound now was 
| more painful than at firſt, the patient be- 
came apprehenſive of loſing his arm, and 
complied with the directions given, though 
not without breaking out frequently into 
violent execrations on the unlucky chance 
by which he was reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſuffering ſuch penance. 

Madame de Seidlits had ſent a meſſage, 


defiring that the Surgeon might' call at her 


houſe: when he left his patient. 


He 
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He went accordingly, and found Father 
Mulo with her. 

* am extremely happy, Madam,” ſaid 
the Surgeon, © to have this opportunity 
of paying you my devoirs; it is an honouf 
I have long wiſhed for. I perceive, by the 
brilliancy of your looks, that you are in 
charming health.“ 

“% Pray, Sir,” ſaid Madame de Seidlits, 
with impatience; How do you find —? 

« I aſk you ten thouſand pardons, Ma- 
dam, for interrupting you,” ſaid the Sur- 
geon ; © but 1 beg to know, before you 
proceed, how the athiable and accompliſhed 
young lady your daughter does?“ 

«© My daughter is very well, Sir,” an- 
ſwered Madame de Scidlits; „e now will 
you be lo obliging— 

„ You may command whatever is in 
my power, Madam,” ſaid the Surgeon, 
bowing very low. 

« Then pray tell * Sir, how you left 
your patient * 


« ] have 
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&« have a great many patients, Madam; 


but I preſume your ladyſhip 1 inquires, at 


preſent, for Signor Zeluco.” 


. I do, Sir, and earneſtly beg to know 


how you left him?“ 

„% Much better than I found bm 
Madam! have cut a bullet out of him.” 
Poor gentleman!” cried Madame de 
Seidlits. 3 5 


He is not the poorer for that, 


Madam, ſaid the Surgeon; © he is a 


great gainer by what has been taken from 


" him.” | | | 
6+ hope he is in no manner of dan- 


ger? ſaid Father Mulo, who was flill 


with her. 


« Alas! Father,” ſaid the Surgeon; | 


© how often are our hopes fallacious :—a 


heretic hopes to go to Heaven, which is 


impoſſible ; Is it not Father?“ 
That certainly is impoſſible,” ſaid Mulo. 


« J knew,” continued the Surgeon, 


« that you would be fully convinced of 
that great and comfortable truth,” _ 
1 ” But 
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© But you do not think this poor gen- 


tleman in danger?” ſaid Madame a 
Seidlits. 

« A perſon of your ladyſhip's excellent 
underſtanding muſt know,” replied the 
Surgeon, that gun-ſhot wounds are often 
attended with danger. 

This is only a piſtol-ſhot wound; us 
faid Father Mulo. 


Very judiciouſly ed, Father,” 
ſaid the Surgeon ; ** that certainly makes _ 
a difference; it happens unluckily, how- 
ever, that even piſtol-ſhot wounds prove 


ſometimes mortal.” | 

„ The bullet, I underſtand, paſſed 
through his arm cz/y,” ſaid Father Mulo. 
« Had it paſſed through his heart a//o, 


it would have been more dangerous to be 


ſure, Father,” ſaid the Surgeon. 

© You have extracted the ball—I think 
you ſaid fo, Sir?” reſumed Madame de 
Seidlits. 

% have, Madam, and quite in the 1 man- 
ner recommended by Monſ. Lewis at Paris; 
it 
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it is by mueh the ſafeſt. I never made 4 


ſweeter inciſion in my life.“ 
“It muſt have been very painful, * ſaid 


Madame de Scidlits, fbrioking like one 


who ſuffers. 

* Painfyl !—not in the leaſt, Ss 15 
replied the Surgeon; © ] performed 1 it with 
the greateſt eaſe,” | 


l imagine,” ſaid Father Malo, the 
lady meant, that the operation muft have bY 


been painful to the patient.” 

To the patiens; Oho!” cried the 
Surgeon; your Ladyſhip ſpoke of the 
patient, — did you?“ | 

1 did indeed, Sir, I fear he ſuffered a 
great deal,” ſaid Madame de Seidlits. 

* Why, yes; 3 good deal perhaps, 
though I ſhould think not a vaſt deal Net” 
ther. —I have ſeen many ſuffer more ;—in 
ſhort, there is no knowing,” ſaid the Sur- 
geon, careleſsly; then added with earneſt- 
neſs, * but of this I do aſſure you, Madam, 
that Monſieur Lewis's method is by much 
the beſt. I had the honour of being a 


favourite 


favourite eleve of his and in ſome inſtances, 
have improved on his ideas.“ 

I dare ſay, Sir, faid Madame as 
Seidlits, willing that he. ſhould withdraws 
« you will do all that can be done for this 
gentleman. I ſhall be glad to know how 
he is after the next dreſſing. I have heard 

your ſkill much commended,” 

« You are extremely polite and obligiogs 
Madam,” ſaid the Surgeon, bowing ; 
c your ladyſhip, no doubt, has paſſed 
ſome time at Paris?“ 

© I never did, Sir.—l ſhall expect ta 
hear from you to-morrow.” 

“] am ſurpriſed at that,” ſaid the Sur- 
geon; © I could have ſworn that you had 
lived a conſiderable time at Paris e” 


—— Pray, Sir,“ reſumed Father Mulo, 


e will you be kind enough, before you go, 
to ſay whether or not you think this gen- 
tleman's wound will be long in healing; 
for I have not' yet been able to gather from 
your diſcourſe what your opinion is. 
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« The art of ſurgery, my good Father,” 
_ replied the Surgeon, © conſiſts in healing 
wounds well and radically, not ſoon and 
+ a4 ; the laſt is the art of charla- 
tans.” | 
< L hour the art of ſurgery, Sir,” 
ſaid Madame de Seidlits ; “ it is one of 
the moſt uſeful that mankind poſſeſs, and 
particularly ſo to the braveſt claſs ot man- 
kind.“ | | 
Four politeneſs can only be equalled 
by your excellent underſtanding, Madam,” 
aid the Surgeon. © The art of ſurgery 
is not only. the moſt uſeful, and moſt ho- 
nourable, but alſo the moſt ancient of all 
the arts; it can boaſt higher antiquity than 
the art of medicine itſelf.” 
&« Perhaps it may be ſo,” ſaid Madame 


--- ns Seidlits. 


« J will have the honour of proving it 
to your ladyſhip,” ſaid the Surgeon; then 
coughing and adjuſting himſelf like one 
going. to make a formal harangue, he be- 


gan—* The earlieſt race of mankind—" 
I am 


o 
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n am fully convinced it is as you aſſert, 


ſaid Madame de Seidlits, interrupting him, 


but I muſt really beg your forgiveneſs 


for being obliged to leave you at preſent. 


You will be ſo good as let me know how 


your patient does after the next dreſſing? 


Your humble ſervant, Sit. Aalen, Fa- 
ther.“ | . 

When Madame de Seidlits 1 
drawn: „Is it poſſible,” cried the Sur- 
geon, © that this lady was never at Paris?” 

„She never was, I aſſure you,” replied 

Father Mulo. 

© That ſeems very 6 ſaid 
the Surgeon. | 


J had a notion, reſumed the Father, 
« that there was a conſiderable number of 
people in the world who never were at 
Paris.” | | | 


* Your reverence's notions are all wonder- 


fully well founded,” ſaid the Surgeon; | 
e but my ſurpriſe at preſent proceeds from 


my not being able to conjecture where or 
how Madame de Seidlits could acquire fo 
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much politeneſs and n of ſenti- 
ment.“ 8 

. *© She was educated in a convent,” ſaid 
the Father. | 
That clears up the matter at once,” 


aid the Surgeon; for ſo were you, Fa- 


ther, and yet perhaps you never were at 
Paris no more than the lady.” 


„Never in my whole life,” anſwered 
Father Mulo. 

«© Nor at Moſcow neither,” added the 
Surgeon. 1 

« No, never,” anſwered the Father ; 5 
« though I have Beard a good deal about 
Muſcovy, particularly of late.” 

% O, you have?“ ſaid the Surgeon. 

* I have indeed, anſwered Father 
Mulo; © ſome people tell me it is larger than 
Naples. What is your opinion ?” 
About what?” ſaid the Suageon; © 1 

fear I do not ous underftand what your 
_ reverence means.” 
__« Tonly aſked which you 2 to be | 
the largeſt city, Naples or Muſcovy ?” 


is Why, 
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« Why, I ſhould think Naples the 
moſt populous,” anſwered the Surgeon, 
« though Muſcovy ſtands upon rather 
more ground,” . 4 
I had ſome ſuſpicion of that kind my- 

ſelf,“ faid Father Mulo. 


aasee E 


e, 


en 
"hs Anodyne Sermon. | | 


— 


Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures. Hor, 


HEN Madame de Seidlits left Father 
Mulo and the Surgeon, it was partly 

to get free of the loquacity of the latter; 
and alſo becauſe Laura, who did not chuſe 
to appear herſelf, waited with impatience 
to know the Surgeon's opinion of Zeluco. 
That young lady had paſted a very diſturbed 
night, owing, in ſome meaſure, to the 
| fright, but more to the uneaſineſs ſhe felt 
on account of Zeluco's wound, or perhaps 
rather on account ef the occaſion on which 
he had received it; for it is more than 
probable that Laura would have felt leſs 
concern had he received the ſame wound in 
any other cauſe. Ok all mankind the per- 
= „ How 
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ſon ſhe wiſhed leaſt to be ee to was 
Zieluco. 

Madame FRY Seidlite 3 8 
her daughter's anxiety, although ſhe had 
herſelf been agitated hy the alarming man- 
ner in which the Surgeon had ſpoken, af- 
fected a degree of compoſure which ſhe 
had not, and ſpoke to Laura as if there 
were no doubt of his recovery ; ſhe after- 


wards deſired Signora Sporza and Father 


Mulo, to talk the ſame language to her. 


The former did ſo naturally; for there ap- 


peared ſomething myſterious and ſuſpicious 
to her in the whole adventure, and ſhe 
never once believed him in-any danger, 


Father Pedro viſited Zeluco daily, but 


never thought proper to aſk any. particular 
explanation of the accident by which he 
was wounded ; nor did the latter ever.talk 
to him but on the general ſuppoſition that 
the attack had been made by real robbers. 
Yet they fo far talked without diſguiſe to 
each other, that the Father informed Ze- 
luco of Laura's diſtreſs on his account, the 


Hh 3 mother's 
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mother's precaution in ſoftening the ac- 
counts of his illneſs to her daughter, ad- 
viſing Zeluco, as the beſt means of keep- 
ing alive the intereſt which that young 
lady took in him, that he ſhould not be in 
too great a hurry to announce his perfect 
recovery ; and declaring, at the ſame time, 
that he had better hopes than ever of his 
ſucceſs. - | 
Several days after the adventure, Father 
Pedro found the three ladies together, and 
_ endeavouring to ſuit the account he gave 
of Zeluco with the ſentiments he wiſhed to 
inſpire; he ſaid, * That, for his part, he 
did not know what to think of Signor Ze- 
luco's ſtate of health; that ſometimes the 
| Surgeon imagined the wound diſpoſed to 
heal, that ſoon after he declared that 
it had a worſe appearance, and threat- 
ened the moſt dangerous conſequences. 
But what gave him the greateſt uneaſi- 
neſs was, that the Phyſician, a man of 
great {kill and penetration, had told him, 
that he ſuſpected ſome ſecret anxiety of 
: GE mind 
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mind preyed upon his patient, producing | 


a ſlow fever, which gradually undermined 
his ſtrength, and deſtroyed the effect of 
the medicines; and he was much afraid 
would render a wound, which might 
otherwiſe have been cured, the appa- 


rent cauſe of his diſſolution.” Madame 


de Seidlits threw a look at Laura, as the 
Father pronounced theſe words, and the 
young lady herſelf betrayed ſymptoms of 
great emotion." Avaunt, thou prophet of 
evil!” cried Signora Sporza, with an air 
of raillery, © ſee you not that this audi- 
ence cannot bear a ſermon from the La- 


mentations of Jeremiah. Nor is there need 


for ſuch gloomy forebodings. I will be 
anſwerable for it, that our heroic Knight 
Errant's wound will heal in due time, in 


ſpite of the ſecret ſorrow which 8 on 


his tender heart.“ 

Signora Sporza continued to ſlight every 

idea of danger, and endeavoured to keep 

up the ſpirits of her friends, which ſeemed 
H h 4 n 
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ready to ſink under the artful inſinuations 
of Father Pedro. ER 
Signora Sporza, in conſequence of the 
engagement above mentioned, ſet out for 
Rome with her companion a few days 
after this converſation, having taken an 
affectionate leave of her two friends, both 
of whom were a little hurt at the want of 
concern ſhe diſplayed on account of the ill- 
neſs of Zeluco, who, they imagined, merit- 
ed more regard from her than ſhe was will- 
ing to allow. 

When ſhe departed, Father Pedro cir- 
culated, without reſtraint, ſuch reports as 
he thought would anſwer his purpoſe. One 
day Madame de Seidlits was told, that Ze- 
Juco was a little better, the next a great 
deal worſe; at one time it was given 
out, that the Surgeon feared it might 
be neceſſary to amputate his arm as the bet 
means of ſaving his life. And the Fa- 
ther was always at hand to lament, that 
this generous intrepidity ſhould be attended 
with ſuch conſequences. | 


One 
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One day he filled Madame de Seidlits's. 


| mind with the greateſt apprehenſions f or 
Zeluco 's life; aſſerting that the agony of his 


wound was excruciating ; that he had not 


ſlept for the three laſt nights, and that the 
fever threatened his brain.— What @ 
benevolent and liberal friend,” exclaimed 


the Father, are the poor about to loſe !” 
And ſo he left both the mother and daughter 


in very great concern. 

He had hinted to Zeluco himſelf, that 
he intended to give this impreſſion, that he 
might act accordingly, and give ſuitable 


anſwers to all inquiries made about his 
health. The Father's view was to imprint, | 


in the firſt place, a ſtrong degree of com- 
paſſion in the breaſt of Laura, in the hope 
that this would render her more favourable 
towards Zeluco; and he purpoſed return- 
ing that ſame evening to the ladies with ex- 
aggerated accounts of Zeluco's tortures, 
which, by totally depriving him of ſleep, 
augmented the fever; and when he ſhould 
perecive Laura' s compaſſion” ſtrongly in- 

tereſted, 
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tereſted, he intended again to urge his ſuit 
in the hopes of obtaining ſome favourable 
declaration from Laura, in the event of 


Zeluco's recovery. 

This ſhrewd plan, however, was a little 
deranged. Father Mulo called on Madame 
de Seidlits two hours after Pedro had left 
her. When he had ſat a little while, ſhe 
begged he would be ſo obliging as to pay a 
viſit to Signor Zeluco, endeavour to ſee 
him, and return afterwards to her; for his 
caſe, as ſhe was informed, altered every 
hour, and ſhe did not know whoſe account 
to depend upon. Laura joined in this re- 


queſt, that ſhe might be relieved from the 
Reverend Father's converſation, which ſhe 
had always felt uncommonly oppreſſive. 


Father Mulo's connection with Madame | 
de Seidlits's family was known to all Ze- 
luco's ſervants ; therefore, although they 
| had received orders to admit nobody to his 
chamber except the medical people and 
Father Pedro, yet they imagined that Fa- 
ther Mulo was meant to be comprehended 

| -1N 


in the exception. He was tecordingly | inife- 
duced. ol 


have choſen, had he known of the Father's 
coming. The wine and ſweet-meats which 
were on the table had been placed there on 
| Father Pedro's account, who was always 
| pleaſed to find a collation of that kind 


ready arranged when he called. Father 


Mulo expreſſed great ſatisfaction at ſeeing 
him look ſo much better than he expected, 


adding, That it would afford conſolation 


to his friends, particularly to Madame de 
Seidlits, when he ſhould inform them how 
well he looked. 1 

« Alas! Father,” ſaid Zeluco,“ no- 
thing is more deceitful than looks. I am 
in continual pain. I have not ſlept at all 
for theſe three nights. The phyſician 
thinks I might be better if I could get 
ſome fleep; but nothing he orders has the 


effect, _ agony of my arm is fo violent, 


Oh !— 
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But as Zeluco expected no ſuch viſt; he 
was not exactly in the ſituation he would 
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„ You had beſt take a glaſs of wine; 
allow me to help you,” ſaid the Father. 
l dare not taſte wine,” replied Zeluco; 


* but I beg you will help yourſelf to ſome; ©} 


and pray, my good Father, try at the ſame 


time, if you can, to taſte thoſe biſcuits; you 
ſeem fatigued with walking in this ſultry 


weather. There is a napkin to dry you 


with; you are in a very violent perſpira- 
tion. Pray take another glaſs of wine. 


I will endeavour to ſuppreſs my complaints 
while you refreſh yourſelf. ay lachryma 
Chriſti | is excellent; do taſte it.“ 


| Father Mulo acknowledged that he was 
indeed very much fatigued, having viſited 


many penitents that morning, and walked 
a great deal. After he had eat and drank 


very plentifully, thinking himſelf bound 


to repay Zeluco for his agreeable repaſt, 
he prepared to do it in the moſt ample 
manner in the only coin he ever carried 
about with him, a conſolatory exhortation, 
He turned, therefore, from the bufet, and 
addreſſed himſelf to Zeluco in theſe words; 


„ The 
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* The accident which has befallen you, 
my dear ſon, in all human probability, 18 
the moſt fortunate that could have happen 


ed; you have had time during your con- 


finement to reflect on your paſt life, and 
to repent of your manifold iniquities. As 


for the pain, it is temporary and trivial in 


compariſon of the pangs which ſinners en- 
dure in purgatory. Of what account are 
the frivolous enjoyments of ſenſe ? of what 
avail are all ſublunary— ?“ &c. &c. &c. 
In this ſtrain and with an uniform mono- 
tonous voice, mightily reſembling the drone 
of a bee, the Father continued his harangue 


with wonderful perſeverance and ſhut eyes, 


as was his cuſtom when he prayed and ad- 
moniſhed. It is difficult to ſay how long 
he might have continued, had he not been 
ſurpriſed into a full ſtop, in the midſt of a 


ſentence full of unction, by the ſnoring of 


Zeluco; who, unwilling to interrupt the 
Relation of Laura, and unable to attend to 
What he ſaid, had been long lulled into 


| _ by the lethargic hum of his voice. 
| 11 F ather 


Sher: Mulo opening pie eyes, — 
the ſituation of Zeluco; as it was no ways 
uncommon to the Father to find many of 
his audience in the ſame condition at the 
end of his ſermons, he betrayed no marks 
of ſurpriſe on the preſent occaſion ; but 
after having with wonderfut compoſure 


finiſhed what remained of his bottle, and 


eat a few more biſcuits, he walked ſoftly 


out of the room, told the ſervant that his 
_ maſter had moſt providentially fallen into 
repoſe, and deſired that he ſhould on no 


account be diſturbed till he 1 of 


Rimſelf. 
Father Mulo, not chuſing to be troubled 


with inquiries into particulars, ſent a ge- 
neral meſſage to Madame de Seidlits, im- 


porting that Signor Zeluco was a great 
deal better. This afforded much pleaſure 
to both the mother and daughter; and the 


ſame evening, when Father Pedro called 
on purpoſe to ſtrengthen the impreſſion he 


had already made, they congratulated him 


on the comfortable accounts they had re- 
ceived 


4 
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ceived of Zeluco. As Father Pedro had 
not ſeen nor heard of him fince he had 
been laſt with the ladies, he was a good 
deal ſupriſed at the intelligence ; he could 


ſee no motive Zeluco could have for devi- 


ating from the plan that had been ſettled 


between them, and therefore declared his 


diſbelief of the account which the ladies 
had received. Have you ſeen Signor Ze» 
luco ſince you were here?” ſaid Madame 
de Seidlits. Father Pedro owned that he 


had not.— Then our accounts are later 


than yours, and may be depended on; they 


come from Father Mulo, who was with 
Signor Zeluco, and ſent me the meſſage 


after he left him.“ 
&© There is ſome miſtake,” aid Pede 


: angrily ; ; * he cannot poſlibly be better.” 


« One would imagine, however,” ſaid 
Laura, that there is nothing to put you 
out of humour in the intelligence we have 
received, = which it is * poſſible 
may be true.” 

«© The reaſon that I have to fear that it 
is s not,” reſumed Father Pedro, recollecting 

. himſelf, 
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FPeuather Mulo opening his eyes, perceived 
| the ſituation of Zeluco ; as it was no ways 
uncommon to the Father to find many of 

his audience in the ſame condition at the 

end of his ſermons, he betrayed no marks 


of ſurpriſe on the preſent occaſion ; but 


after having with wonderful compoſure 
finiſhed what remained of his bottle, and 
eat a few more biſcuits, he walked ſoftly 


out of the room, told the ſervant that his 
maſter had moſt providentially fallen into 


repoſe, and deſired that he ſhould on no 


nc account be diſturbed till he naked. of 


himſelf. . 
Father Mulo, not chuſing to be troubled 


with inquiries into particulars, ſent a ge- 
neral meſſage to Madame de Seidlits, im- 
porting that Signor Zeluco was a great 
deal better. This afforded much pleaſure 
to both the mother and daughter ; and the 


fame evening, when Father Pedro called 


on purpoſe to ſtrengthen the impreſſion he 


had already made, they congratulated him 


on the comfortable accounts they had re- 
ceived 
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ceived of Zeluco. As Father Pedro had 
not ſeen nor heard of him fince he had 
been laſt with the ladies, he was a good 
deal ſupriſed at the intelligence; he could 
| ſee no motive Zeluco could have for devi- 
ating from the plan that had been ſettled 
between them, and therefore declared his 
diſbelief of the account which the ladies 
| had received. © Have you ſeen Signor Ze- 
luco ſince you were here?” ſaid Madame 
de Seidlits. Father Pedro owned that he 
had not.—“ Then our accounts are later 
than yours, and may be depended on; they 
come from Father Mulo, who was with 
Signor Zeluco, and ſent me the meſſage 

after he left him.” | 
There is ſome miſtake,” ſaid Pedro 
| angrily ; ; * he cannot poſlibly be better.” 
« One would imagine, however,” ſaid 


Laura, © that there is nothing to put you 


out of humour in the intelligence we have 
received, and which it is certainly poſſible - 
may be true.” 

“ The reaſon that I have to fear that it 


is not,” reſumed Father Pedro, recollecting 
| himſelf, 


Ms 2 :ruge 
himſelf, * makes me averſe to your 


= an opinion which will give double 
uneaſineſs when found to be- falſe.” * 


„ Whether it is falſe or true may -be 
ſoon aſcertained,” ſaid Madame de Seidlits, 
who. immediately ſent a footman to in- 
quire. The meſſenger returned in à few 
minutes, and informed them, that Signor 
Zeluco had been aſleep for ſeveral hours; 
and that he ſlept ſo calmly, there was every 
reaſon to hope he would be f bettet 
when he awoke.” 

Heaven be praiſed !” exclaimed the 
Father; © ſome powerful ſoporific muſt 
have been adminiſtered to produce ſuch a 
laſting effect. mT 

Zeluco was at length awoke by Father 
Pedro himſelf, who was greatly, irritated 
at what had happened, and burned with 
impatience to vent his ill- humour. 
Joͤ0ou ſeized a very ſeaſonable moment 
truly for lumbering,” ſaid he, after a long 
| altercation, T4 


1 L ſeized 


Ar Uu dae. &s 
II ſeized it not, replied Zeluco; & I 
am hoarle with telling you, * in = 
of all I, could, do, it ſeized me.” 


After I had melted them with the ac- 
counts of your ſufferings, aſſuring them 


you had not ſlept for three nights, when I 


returned with the ſtrongeſt hopes of im- 
proving on this favourable diſpoſition of 


| Laura's mind,” continued Pedro, it was 


too provoking to find them informed that 
you were in perfect eaſe, ſound aſleep, and 
the effect of all my labour annihilated.” 

elf the whole world had been to be an- 
nihilated, I could not help it,“ cried Ze- 
luco ; your brother Mulo has power to 
lull Prometheus alleep, in ſpite of all the 


efforts of his vulture. T'll tell you, Fa- 


ther,” added Zeluco, with vehemence, as 
if he intended a ftronger illuſtration, 


« your own eloquence is ſcarcely more 
powerful to roufe and animate, than his 


drowly monodies are to benumb the 


ſenſes,” 5 5 


Vor. 1 1 This 


EE LU 
This laſt. ſtroke ſoftened che wrath, and 
ſmoothed the brow of Father Pedro. Well, 
well, my friend, ſaid he, with a ſmile, 
<« repining at what is paſt can do no good; 
all may yet be repaired ; that this long and 
unexpected repoſe has been of ſervice to your 
health muſt not be denied to the ladies, but 
remember that you are to recover very ſlow- 
ly, and that you may poſſibly relapſe.” 
After a conſultation of ſome length, they 
ſeparated as good friends as ever. 
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END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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13. for daughter, read niece. 
10. after happier, in/ert than. 
4. for his, read this. 
3: for nos, read nous. 
ult. after you, inſert and 28. 
1. after gratitude, in/ert is. 


